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PREFACE. 


Small  and  inexpensive  works  on  Botany  have  been  re- 
peatedly published,  but  none  calculated  to  be  really  and 
practically  useful  to  children,  or  those  commencing  the 
study,  if  they  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  unassisted  by 
botanists.  There  are  many  pleasing  treatises  on  the 
subject,  containing  interesting  information  respecting  the 
plants  of  which  they  treat ; but  it  appears  almost  useless 
to  detail  all  these  circumstances  to  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  plants  themselves.  The  first  knowledge 
necessary  is  the  name  of  the  flower,  and  with  this  the 
information  acquired  is  practically  useful;  without  it, 
vague,  and  unsatisfactory.  The  object,  therefore,  of  this 
introductory  work  is,  to  enable  young  persons  with  little 
difficulty  to  discover  the  scientific  names  of  the  common 
plants  they  may  find  in  their  country  rambles ; a few  in- 
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teresting  facts  are  also  given  respecting  their  uses,  habits, 
and  peculiarities ; and  when  more  information  is  required, 
reference  can  be  easily  made  to  the  valuable  works  of 
Sowerby,  Hooker,  and  Lindley ; those  authors  will  then 
be  clearly  understood  and  fully  appreciated.  The  f English 
Botany 9 of  Mr.  Sowerby,  to  which  this  little  volume  forms 
a stepping  stone,  is  perhaps  the  most  useful,  as  it  contains 
figures  of  every  known  British  plant. 

The  present  volume  is  suited  to  both  the  Linnsean  or  arti- 
ficial, and  the  natural  systems  of  classification,  that  either  may 
be  pursued.  Chapter  1.  introduces  the  subject,  explains 
the  plan  of  the  work,  and  details  the  method  of  forming 
a Hortus  Siccus.  Chapter  2.  treats  of  classification,  giving 
tables  of  the  natural  and  artificial  systems;  and  explana- 
tions of  the  principal  botanical  terms.  Chapters  3 to  10 
contain  accounts  of  the  plants  to  be  procured  during  the 
spring,  summer,  and  autumnal  seasons.  And  the  concluding 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Mosses,  Lichens,  and  Sea- weeds. 


ERRATA. 


Page  18,  line  8,  for  “ Polygamia,”  read  Polygynia. 

„ 19,  line  1,  after  “ filaments  in,”  add,  two. 

,,  37,  The  families  of  Aphyllse  are  described  in  Chapters  11  and  12. 

„ 41,  line  5 from  the  bottom,  for  “ shapes,”  read  shape. 

,,  86,  line  7 from  the  bottom,  for  “powers,”  read  flowers. 

,,  88,  line  4 from  the  bottom,  after  “ mountainous,”  read  countries. 

„ 135,  line  3 from  the  bottom,  for  “ Heloscladium,”  read  Helosciadium. 

„ 141,  for  “ Vaccinum,”  read  Vaccinium. 

„ 142,  line  6 from  the  top,  for  “ Cowberry,”  read  Cranberry. 

„ 167,  to  “Hieraceum  pilosella,”  add  Plate  II.  Fig.  43. 

„ 220,  for  “ Fig.  49,”  read  50. 

„ 223,  after  “Spergula  arvensis,”  add,  Plate  XIII.  Fig.  51. 

„ 276,  last  line,  for  “eaves,”  read  leaves. 
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Polypody,  common 
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FIELD  BOTANY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

JANUARY. 

Botany  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  branches  of  Natural 
History,  and  in  some  degree  a necessary  attainment  for  every 
well  cultivated  mind,  as  well  as  most  beneficial  in  many  ways 
to  the  young  student.  There  is,  however,  no  “ royal  road  ” 
to  the  science;  that  is, — a certain  degree  of  study  must  be 
passed  through,  to  enable  any  one  to  gain  a tolerable  idea  of 
this  interesting  subject.  If  we  wish  to  learn  a language,  we 
do  not  fancy  that  by  looking  over  a grammar  and  dictionary 
we  can  attain  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  us  to  translate 
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or  speak  freely,  we  must  study  daily  a part  of  the  language, 
and  though  at  first  all  seems  confusion,  still  with  perseverance, 
a few  points  are  gained,  and  then,  using  these  as  land  marks, 
a thorough  knowledge  is  gradually  acquired.  Such  is  the 
case  with  Botany.  The  classification  answers  the  purpose  of 
the  letters,  verbs,  &c.,  in  a language,  and  neither  one  nor 
the  other,  can  be  attained  without  these  necessary  elements 
being  first  mastered. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  Botany  is  difficult  on  account  of 
the  Latin  names,  but  they  are  few  in  number,  compared  to 
the  words  in  a language,  and  yet  no  one  suggests  this  as  an 
insurmountable  difficulty  in  attaining  Trench.  If  a science 
is  worth  learning,  it  is  wise  to  begin  properly,  and  study  the 
alphabet  as  it  may  be  called ; and  although  I have  said  there 
is  no  “ royal  road 99  to  Botany,  I have  endeavoured  to  render 
all  as  easy  and  simple  as  possible  in  this  little  treatise  on  the 
subject,  by  using  English  words  instead  of  the  technical 
terms  wherever  it  is  practicable. 

No  one  must  expect  if  they  pursue  Botany  merely  as  a 
relaxation  from  more  important  studies,  to  be  acquainted  with 
it  in  a season.  Botanists  have  been  pursuing  it  for  years, 
and  if  asked,  would  say  they  knew  but  little  compared  to 
what  they  wished  to  know;  it  would  therefore  be  pre- 
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sumptuous  in  the  young  to  expect  that  after  a few  trials 
only,  they  are  to  understand  the  subject  thoroughly,  for  as  it 
is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a knowledge  of  any  science  or  art 
without  great  pains,  and  considerable  industry,  (and  Botany 
is  not  an  exception,)  the  learner  must  be  resolved  to  meet 
and  overcome  obstructions,  which  at  the  commencement 
appear  rather  alarming,  but  with  a little  attention  the  first 
difficulties  will  be  found  to  vanish,  for  every  step  will  smooth 
the  way  for  another.  When  a little  knowledge  is  obtained, 
the  study  becomes  more  and  more  interesting  every  day,  each 
new  plant  is  examined  with  eagerness,  and  the  investigation 
is  no  longer  toil,  but  positive  pleasure. 

If  the  possessor  of  this  book  will  therefore  at  once  follow 
the  plan  laid  down,  considerable  improvement  may  be  attained 
in  a short  time.  Botany  is  easily  pursued  by  those  living  in 
the  country,  and  is  not  an  expensive  pleasure,  whilst  the 
thoughts  connected  with  it  are  pure  and  refreshing,  forming 
a delightful  relaxation  from  more  serious  duties.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  healthiness,  for  plants  must  be  searched  for  out 
of  doors ; exercise  is  therefore  united  with  study,  which  is  an 
object  in  the  present  state  of  education.  All  children  are 
fond  of  flowers,  and  one-half  the  design  of  teaching  them 
Botany  is  that  of  exercising  their  understandings,  accus- 
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turning  them  to  attention,  and  giving  them  fresh  instances 
of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  If  the  minds  of  children 
were  more  turned  to  these  pursuits,  and  that  curiosity  about 
the  things  of  nature  which  is  implanted  in  their  dispositions 
gratified,  there  would  be  less  complaint  amongst  young  people 
of  the  dulness  of  a few  week's  sojourn  in  the  country,  than 
is  now  too  frequently  the  case.  The  close  examination 
necessary  to  discover  the  genus  and  species  of  a plant,  makes 
us  acquainted  with  many  beauties  concealed  from  general 
observation,  either  by  their  situation  or  minuteness.  We 
cannot  pursue  knowledge  of  any  kind  without  enlarging  our 
views,  as  well  as  acquiring  new  ideas,  and  Botany  has  the 
great  advantage  of  elevating  the  mind  whilst  it  improves  and 
cultivates  the  intellect. 

What  can  add  so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  a ride  or  walk 
in  the  country,  as  a knowledge  of  the  plants  seen  in  the 
woods  and  hedges  ? or  what  more  instructive  to  a child  when 
it  has  gathered  a pretty  bunch  of  flowers,  than  to  point  out 
to  it  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  minute  parts,  the  con- 
trivances for  the  ripening  or  preservation  of  the  seed,  or  the 
uses  of  its  roots  or  juices  ? Many  useful  moral  lessons  may  be 
given  to  the  young  in  a country  walk  if  this  pursuit  is  un- 
derstood and  appreciated.  Some  persons  are  disposed  to 
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think  it  a useless  study,  and  to  laugh  at  those  who  pursue  it 
zealously,  and  ridicule  them  for  showing  great  delight  at  the 
discovery  of  a new  plant  they  have  not  before  met  with,  but 
if  they  will  compare  this  enthusiasm  with  their  own  in  any 
favourite  study,  they  will  find  the  feeling  similar.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  the  custom  to  look  on  weeds  with  contempt,  and 
to  forget  that  they  are  equally  the  work  of  God  with  the  planets 
or  suns,  and  that  every  insignificant  herb  is  a fresh  proof  of 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  the  Creation.  As  this 
little  book  is  only  intended  for  those  who  really  wish  to  know 
something  of  this  part  of  the  works  of  nature,  I need  say  no 
more  by  way  of  inducement,  but  turn  to  the  object  of  the 
work. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  ex- 
plaining the  plan  to  be  pursued,  and  the  best  method  of 
forming  a collection  of  dried  plants,  a Hortus  Siccus , or 
Herbarium,  as  it  is  called,  so  essential  to  the  thorough  at- 
tainment of  the  knowledge  of  plants.  The  second  chapter- 
will  give  tables  of  the  two  systems  of  classification,  and  the 
explanation  of  the  several  parts  of  plants  which  ought  to  be 
known,  so  that  the  reader  must  be  familiar  with  the  contents 
of  that  portion,  before  any  use  can  be  made  of  the  rest  of 
the  work.  It  is  not  meant  that  every  part  must  be  learned 
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at  once,  but  a general  idea  of  it  should  be  gained,  so  that  it 
may  be  rendered  serviceable  when  occasion  calls  it  into  use. 

I would  advise  the  young  student  first  to  refer  to  the 
Linnsean  System,  because  it  is  so  much  more  simple,  con- 
sequently this  work  is  principally  arranged  to  suit  it ; after- 
wards the  Natural  System  may  be  studied  if  desired,  but  this 
I leave  to  the  choice  of  the  reader.  Sir  James  Smith,  the 
learned  botanist,  says  that  “the  Linnsean  arrangement  is 
above  all  other  systems  easy  and  intelligible  and  Loudon, 
that  “it  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  the  present  state  of 
botanical  knowledge.”  These  are  sufficient  authorities  for 
pursuing  it  at  first,  at  all  events. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  a plant  is  found  in  March,  and 
that  a desire  is  felt  to  know  something  of  its  history.  The 
name,  of  course,  must  be  first  found ; and  to  be  enabled  to 
discover  this  an  examination  must  take  place  of  its  pistils 
and  stamens,  their  situation  and  number,  to  discover  its 
class  and  order.  When  this  is  done,  turn  to  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs  in  the  list  for  March,  and  by  comparing 
one  generic  description  with  another  and  with  the  plant,  in 
all  probability  little  difficulty  will  arise.  Supposing,  for  in- 
stance, the  class  is  found  to  be  Icosandria , in  consequence 
of  there  being  twenty  or  more  stamens  fixed  to  the  calyx. 
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and  the  order  Monogynia,  because  there  is  but  one  pistil, 
then  the  plant  will  be  found  to  be  Primus , and  the  species 
spinosa,  as  that  is  the  only  one  in  flower  at  that  early  season. 
If  the  Natural  System  is  preferred,  apply  for  the  class,  sub- 
class and  order,  to  the  table,  and  supposing  the  plant  to 
be  in  the  class  Pxogens,  sub -class  Calyciflorm,  order  Rosacea, 
refer  to  that  order  in  March  (of  which  there  are  only  two 
examples),  and  the  plant  will  be  found  to  be  the  Prunus 
spinosa,  as  above;  so  that  whichever  system  is  used,  the 
result  will  be  the  same.  The  generic  and  specific  dis- 
tinctions are  very  similar  in  both  systems.  If  the  name 
should  fail  to  be  found  in  some  cases,  either  a great  mistake 
has  been  made,  the  plant  may  be  mentioned  in  the  next 
month,  or  it  is  a more  rare  species  than  so  small  a work 
admits*  It  should  not,  however,  be  thrown  away,  but  pre- 
served like  the  rest.  When  more  knowledge  is  obtained, 
its  resemblance  to  some  other  species  may  throw  light  on 
the  subject,  or  some  botanical  friend  may  be  able  to  assist. 

When  the  name  is  found,  attach  a label  to  the  specimen, 


* To  good  botanists  this  work  will  appear  imperfect,  as  not  containing  all 
the  plants  they  are  acquainted  with,  or  might  find ; but  to  a young  beginner 
it  is  better  only  to  have  what  may  be  termed  a vocabulary  of  the  principal 
plants  likely  to  be  met  with  at  first. 
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noting  also  the  month,  and  place  where  it  was  found,  and 
put  it  into  the  press  to  dry,  and  during  the  next  walk  find 
more  specimens,  and  apply  the  proper  name,  making  new 
examination  of  the  minute  parts,  and  refreshing  the  memory 
with  a repetition  of  the  knowledge  acquired  the  day  before ; 
the  name  will  speedily  become  familiar  by  this  method,  and 
not  easily  forgotten. 

The  best  method  of  forming  a Hortus  Siccus,  (which  to 
those  who  are  earnest  in  the  pursuit  is  a very  essential  part 
of  their  duty),  is  to  procure  five  or  six  quires  of  proper 
botanical  paper  which  may  be  purchased  at  some  stationers 
in  London;*  it  is  sometimes  called  grey  paper,  (though 
what  I have  used  is  brown),  also  a quire  or  two  of  white  soft 
paper  for  the  more  delicate  flowers,  and  two  strong  well- 
seasoned  boards  of  the  same  size  as  the  paper;  the  weight 
may  be  bricks,  heavy  books,  or  pieces  of  lead  kept  for  the 
purpose.  These  materials  form  a good  press,  but  the  cushion 
of  a chair  or  sofa  in  constant  use  answers  the  purpose  as  a 
temporary  convenience.  A proper  botanical  press  is  of 
course  the  best. 

Plants  for  drying  are  better  gathered  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  than  either  morning  or  evening  when  they  are  wet  with 
* It  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Bentall  & Co.,  of  Halsted. 
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dew,  and  if  possible  they  should  not  be  put  into  water  before 
being  submitted  to  the  press,  as  they  by  that  means  imbibe 
much  moisture,  and  do  not  retain  the  colour  so  well.  Select 
those  for  drying  which  have  some  flowers  expanded,  others 
gone  to  seed,  and  always  preserve  some  of  the  lower  leaves 
and  the  root  if  small.  The  characteristics  are  often  shown 
conspicuously  in  the  seed  vessel  and  lower  leaves,  so  that 
these  parts  are  very  essential. 

If  the  plant  is  delicate  lay  it  with  its  flowers  and  leaves 
naturally  spread  out,  between  a sheet  of  white  paper,  if 
robust  the  common  kind  will  do,  and  then  place  one  or  more 
sheets  over,  and  so  on  till  all  are  arranged,  when  they  must 
be  pressed.  After  being  submitted  to  pressure  for  a day  or 
two,  they  must  be  moved  to  fresh  quires  and  this  continued 
till  dry ; some  require  a week,  others  much  longer,  but  ex- 
perience will  soon  enable  the  young  botanist  to  know  when 
a plant  is  ready  for  the  Hortus  Siccus.  When  it  is  thoroughly 
dry,  lay  it  on  a clean  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  with  little 
straps  of  gummed  paper  * secure  it  in  the  position  most  de- 

* Gummed  paper  may  be  kept  ready  for  use,  it  is  more  convenient  than 
using  wet  gum  every  time.  A sheet  of  thin  writing  paper  covered  with  rather 
thick  gum,  and  dried,  will  last  a considerable  time,  and  the  little  straps  may 
be  cut  when  wanted. 
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sirable.  Write  the  class  and  order  at  the  top  of  the  sheet, 
and  the  Latin  and  English  names,  with  the  locality  and  date 
at  the  bottom;  and  when  many  have  been  procured  they 
may  be  arranged  in  classes  for  the  convenience  of  reference. 

A collection  will  thus  be  formed  which  will,  at  all  events, 
serve  to  remind  the  possessor  from  time  to  time  of  the  names 
and  appearance  of  the  plants  already  procured.  If  the 
youthful  student  has  only  been  able  to  determine  satisfactorily 
the  names  of  thirty  or  forty  plants  in  the  course  of  the  first 
season,  out  of  several  hundred  which  may  have  been  gathered, 
without  doubt  the  task  will  be  thought  worth  pursuing  the 
following  season. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FEBRUARY, 

Those  who  are  now  first  commencing  this  interesting  study 
are  already  familiar  with  several  plants,  which  will  serve  as 
so  many  points  to  begin  with,  and  they  will  be  very  valuable 
in  this  respect.  The  Violet , Primrose , Chichveed,  Water- 
cress, Daisy,  and  Groundsel,  at  least,  are  well  known,  and 
will  illustrate  several  classes  of  plants.  If  those  we  are 
familiar  with  are  first  examined,  with  the  descriptions  given 
in  their  proper  places,  a little  insight  will  be  obtained  into 
the  method,  and  the  progress  afterwards  will  be  found  more 
easy. 

The  following  terms,  used  in  describing  plants,  must  be 
known  or  referred  to,  when  wanted,  whilst  the  examination 
is  going  on. 
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A perfect  plant  is  composed  of  root,  stem.,  branches,  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit . 

The  root  is  the  part  which  fixes  the  plant  in  the  ground, 
and  is  divided  into  branches,  called  fibres,  when  small,  and 
tubercles  when  large  and  fleshy.  The  end,  or  point,  of  each 
fibre  has  the  power  of  drawing  or  sucking  up  the  moisture 
from  the  ground,  and  it  is  thence  distributed  to  nourish  the 
plant. 

The  stem  grows  from  the  root,  and  bears  leaves  and  flowers; 
when  thick  and  woody,  and  forming  the  base  of  the  tree,  it 
is  called  a trunk ; the  first  divisions  of  which  are  branches, 
and  the  smaller  ones  twigs.  A bulb  is  erroneously  called  a 
root,  but  the  fibres  at  the  lower  part  of  it,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  Hyacinth  growing  in  a glass,  are  the  real  root,  the  bulb 
being  the  stem  of  the  plant. 

A leaf  has  ribs  and  veins,  which  branch  in  different  ways ; 
sometimes  they  form  a kind  of  net-work,  which  is  termed 
reticulated,  as  in  the  Currant  leaf ; and  sometimes  they  run 
side  by  side  along  the  whole  length,  when  it  is  called  a 
parallel  leaf,  as  in  the  Lily  and  Tulip.  The  variety  of  form 
in  leaves  is  truly  wonderful,  and  they  assume  more  shapes 
than  it  is  possible  to  describe  here.  They  are  either  in  one 
piece,  or  divided  into  parts  called  leaflets,  some  doubly  and 
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trebly  divided,  and  the  parts  of  many  so  fine  that  they  are 
like  green  threads.  In  some  cases,  as  the  Garden  Pea,  the 
middle  rib  is  lengthened  out  into  a tendril , which  has  the 
power  of  twining  round  objects  placed  near  it  and  thus  sup- 
porting the  plant.  These  tendrils  also  spring  from  the  stem 
in  many  plants.  Many  leaves  have  at  the  base  of  the  stalk 
on  each  side  a little  leaf,  differing  in  shape  to  the  rest ; this 
is  called  a stipule.  The  use  of  leaves  is  to  convert  the  sap 
which  they  obtain  from  the  stem  into  a new  matter,  which 
returns  again,  nourishing  all  the  parts  as  it  passes. 

Thorns , prickles,  and  stings,  are  the  terms  given  to  the 
offensive  parts  of  plants;  and  hairy,  woolly  and  clammy 
substances  are  used  for  defence. 

Th z flower  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  the 
plant  by  seed,  and  all  the  different  parts,  so  beautiful  in 
colour  and  shape,  are  for  this  purpose.  The  small  leaves, 
out  of  which  many  flowers  proceed,  called  bracts  or  bractea, 
preserve  it  when  in  a very  young  and  delicate  state.  When 
a bract  is  large,  and  encloses  many  flowers,  as  in  the  Aram, 
it  is  called  a spatha.  When  many  bracts  are  collected  to- 
gether in  a whorl  round  several  flowers,  as  in  the  Dandelion, 
they  are  called  an  involucre , and  the  same  term  is  used  for 
the  few  leaves  seen  under  an  umbelliferous  flower. 
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The  blossom  is  arranged  on  the  stalk  in  various  ways.  An 
umbel  is  formed  by  all  the  stalks  proceeding  from  one  point, 
as  in  the  Cherry ; and  it  is  a compound  umbel  when  each  ray 
of  the  umbel  is  itself  umbellate,  as  in  Parsley.  A spike  is 
when  all  the  flowers  are  scattered  along  a stem,  having  no 
stalks  themselves,  as  in  the  Plantain.  In  a raceme  the 
flowers  have  each  a separate  stalk  fixed  to  the  main  stalk. 
A scape  is  a stem  arising  from  the  root,  bearing  nothing  but 
flowers. 

A flower , if  complete  in  all  its  parts,  consists  of  a calyx, 
corolla , stamens , and  pistils. 

The  calyx  is  a wdiorl  of  leaves  which  are  either  separate 
from  each  other,  or  grow  together  in  the  form  of  a cup.  It 
is  always  on  the  outside  of  a flower,  and  generally  green, 
assists  in  protecting  the  more  delicate  parts  of  a flower,  and 
often  guards  the  seed  when  the  petals  have  fallen  away.  It 
is  either  inferior  or  free , superior  or  adherent.  In  the 
former  case,  it  is  below  the  seed  vessel,  and  grows  free  from 
the  pistil,  so  as  to  leave  the  sides  naked;  and  in  the  latter, 
it  is  above  the  seed  vessel,  and  is  united  to  the  surface  of  the 
pistil,  as  in  the  Apple,  where,  after  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
the  dried  calyx  may  be  seen  at  the  top.  In  the  Strawberry, 
the  calyx  is  inferior,  being  below  the  fruit. 
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The  corolla  is  the  whorl  of  coloured  leaves,  and  next  the 
calyx,  in  the  interior ; when  divided  into  parts  they  are 
called  petals.  These  give  the  beauty  to  the  blossom,  and 
their  office  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  concentrating  the  heat 
from  the  sun  upon  the  seeds  which  are  forming  within. 
White  is  the  most  proper  for  reflecting  the  heat ; and  it  is 
chiefly  bestowed  on  flowers  which  blow  in  cold  seasons,  as 
in  the  Snowdrop,  Lily  of  the  Talley,  Anemone,  &c.  Dark 
rich  colours  are  more  common  in  warm  seasons.  There  are 
no  flowers  entirely  black,  for  in  that  case,  their  petals  desti- 
tute of  reflexion,  would  be  useless.  The  coloured  petals 
also  attract  insects,  and  by  their  motions  assist  in  conveying 
the  pollen  from  the  stamens  to  the  pistil. 

A stamen  is  one  of  the  parts  which  stands  next  the  corolla 
inside,  is  usually  of  a yellow  colour,  and  easily  distinguished 
from  the  pistil,  which  stands  erect  in  the  centre,  and 
is  generally  green. 

It  is  formed  of  two  parts  : the  filament , or  narrow  thread- 
like portion,  which  unites  it  to  the  flower  (for  it  is  either 
attached  to  the  calyx,  corolla,  or  seed-vessel) ; and  the 
anther , or  upper  part,  which  is  formed  like  a little  box,  and 
contains  the  pollen}  which,  when  ripe,  is  shed  on  the  pistil. 
The  'pistil  occupies  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  is  composed 
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of  one  or  several  hollow  parts  called  carpels,  which  are 
either  distinct  from  each  other  or  united  into  one.  Each 
carpel  consists  of  a hollow  case,  or  ovary,  extended  at  the 
point  into  what  is  called  the  style,  which  is  tipped  with  the 
stigma,  containing  a sticky  substance,  to  which  the  pollen 
adheres.  In  the  carpels  the  seed  is  formed,  and  the  style 
conveys  a portion  of  the  pollen  to  the  young  ovules  or  seeds. 

The  fruit  is  the  ripe  pistil,  containing  the  seed,  arrived  at 
maturity.  It  is  of  various  forms  and  substances ; large  and 
fleshy,  as  the  Apple ; juicy  as  the  Currant ; in  pods,  as  the 
Pea ; pulpy,  with  a stone,  as  the  Plum ; globular  and  hard, 
as  in  the  Poppy,  &c. 

The  receptacle  is  the  part  of  the  flower  upon  which  all  the 
rest  are  situated.  The  calyx  is  usually  on  its  edge ; the 
corolla,  stamens,  and  pistils  on  the  centre  part. 

The  greater  number  of  plants  have  all  these  parts,  but 
some  have  no  corolla,  as  Chenopodium , some  no  leaves,  as 
Cuscuta,  and  others  neither  leaves  nor  stem,  but  the  two 
combined;  as  Lemna,  Duckweed. 

Annual  plants  are  those  which  are  sown,  produce  seed, 
and  die  in  the  course  of  one  year.  Biennial,  those  which 
die  the  second  year.  Perennial,  such  as  live  for  several  or 
many  years. 
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ARTIFICIAL  SYSTEM. 


The  great  naturalist,  Linnseus,  divided  plants  into  twenty- 
four  classes,  arranged  according  to  the  number  and  situation, 
of  the  stamens ; these  into  orders , principally  by  the  pistils, 
and  the  subdivisions  are  genera  and  species . 

This  method  of  classification  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  and  is  to  be  used  by  the  student  after  an  examination 
has  taken  place  of  the  number  and  situation  of  the  stamens 
and  pistils,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  plant  in  question. 
For  instance,  if  there  are  found  five  stamens  and  two  pistils, 
it  is  in  the  class  Pentandria , order  Bigynia ; or  if  there  are 
six  stamens,  two  of  which  are  shorter  than  the  rest,  and  the 
pod  left  by  those  flowers  which  have  withered  or  fallen  off 
is  long  and  narrow,  then,  the  plant  is  in  the  class  Tetrady- 
namia , and  order  Siliquosa.  Reference  must  then  be  made 
to  the  body  of  the  work,  where  if  the  plant  is  not  very  un- 
common, an  account  of  its  habits  and  uses  will  be  found. 


Classes. 

1 . Monandria.*  1 stamen. 


Okdees. 

Monogynia,f  1 pistil. 


* The  first  ten  classes  derive  their  names  from  the  Greek  numbers,  and 
the  latter  part  andria , may  he  considered  as  meaning  stamens. 

t The  names  of  the  orders  are  derived  from  the  same  source,  and  gynia 
may  be  considered  as  meaning  pistil. 
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Classes. 

2.  Diandria,  2 stamens. 

3. Triandria,  3 stamens. 

4.  Tetrandria,  4 stamens. 

5.  Pentandria,  5 stamens. 


6.  Hexandria,  6 stamens. 

7.  Heptandria,  7 stamens. 

8.  Octandria,  8 stamens. 

9.  Enneandria,  9 stamens. 

10.  Decandria,  10  stamens. 

11.  Dodecandria,  from  12  to 

19  stamens. 

12.  Icosandria,*  20,  or  more, 

on  the  calyx. 

13.  Polyandria,f  many  on  the 

receptacle. 

14.  Didynamia,  4 stamens, 

two  longer  than  the 
other  two. 

15.  Tetradynamia, 6 stamens, 

four  long,  two  short. 

16.  Monadelphia,  filaments 

united  in  one  set. 


Orders. 

Monogynia,  1 pistil.  Digynia,  2 pistils. 
Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia,  3 pistils. 
Monogynia.  Digynia.  Tetragynia,  4 pistils. 
Monogynia.  Digynia.  Tetragynia.  Penta- 
gynia,  5 pistils.  Hexagynia,  6 pistils. 
Polygamia,  many  pistils. 

Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia.  Hexagynia. 

Polygynia. 

Monogynia. 

Monogynia.  Trigynia.  Tetragynia. 
Hexagynia. 

Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia.  Pentagynia. 
Monogynia,  Digynia.  Trigynia.  Dodecagynia. 
12  pistils. 

Monogynia.  Pentagynia.  Polygynia. 

Monogynia.  Pentagynia.  Polygynia. 

Gymnospermia,  seeds  4,  and  naked. 
Angiospermia,  seeds  enclosed  in  a seed- 
vessel. 

Siliculosa.  Emit  a short  pod  or  pouch. 
Siliquosa.  A long,  narrow  pod. 

Pentandria.  + Decandria.  Polyandria. 


* Eruit  wholesome.  f Eruit  not  safe  to  eat. 

X All  the  following  orders  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of  stamens, 
instead  of  the  pistils. 
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Classes. 

17.  Diadelphia,  filaments  in 

sets. 

18.  Polydelphia,  filaments  in 

three  or  more  sets. 

19.  Syngenesia,  anthers  uni- 

ted in  a tube.  Flowers 
compound. 


20.  Gynandria,  stamens  on 

the  style. 

21.  Monoecia,  stamens  and 

pistils  in  separate  flow- 
ers, on  the  same  plant. 

22.  Dioecia,  stamens  and  pis- 

tils in  separate  flowers 
on  different  plants. 

28  Polygamia,  stamens  and 
pistils  separated  or  uni- 
ted, on  the  same  or 
on  different  plants. 

24.  Cryptogamia,  stamens 
and  pistils  not  visible. 


Orders. 

Hexandria.  Octandria.  Decandria. 

Polyandria. 

JEqualis.  All  the  florets  perfect,  both 
having  stamens  and  pistils.  Sujperflua . 
Florets  of  the  centre  perfect,  those  of 
the  ray  with  pistils  only.  Frustranea . 
Flowers  of  the  centre  perfect,  ray  without 
either  pistils  or  stamens. 

Monandria.  Diandria.  Hexandria. 

Monandria.  Diandria.  Triandria.  Tetrandria, 

Pentandria.  Hexandria.  Polyandria. 

Diandria.  Triandria.  Tetrandria.  Pentan- 
dria. Hexandria.  Octandria.  Enneandria, 
Monadelphia. 

Monoecia. 


Filices.  Equisitacese.  Lycopodiaceae.  Musci. 
Algae.  Lichenes.  Fungi. 
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NATURAL  SYSTEM  * 

Plants  in  the  Natural  system  of  De  Candolle  are  divided 
into  three  great  classes.  Exogens,  Endogens,  and  Acrogens . 

I.  EXOGENS. 

Exogens  include  all  those  plants  the  stem  of  which  con- 
tains pith,  and  the  additions  to  the  size  are  formed  on 
the  outside  of  the  last  layer : hence  the  name  exogens . 
The  veins  of  the  leaves  are  branched,  forming  net-work, 
and  the  seed  produces  two  primary  leaves ; the  class  is, 
therefore,  called  Dicotyledonous.  It  embraces  most  of 
our  plants : Lilies,  Grasses,  Orchises,  &c.,  excepted. 

This  class  is  divided  into  four  sub-classes,  TJialamijlorce , 
Calycifiorce,  Corolliflorce,  Monochlamydece. 

1st  Sub-class. 

Thalamielorjs. — Elowers  furnished  with  both  calyx  and 
corolla,  the  latter  consisting  of  distinct  petals,  or  Poly- 

* If  the  reader  wishes  to  study  the  Natural  system  of  classification,  the 
same  care  and  attention  are  necessary  as  in  the  Artificial,  and  greater 
inspection  and  expenditure  of  time,  for  the  parts  to  be  examined  are  more 
minute  in  many  cases,  and  require  a good  magnifying  glass  to  help  the  sight. 
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petalous.  Stamens  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  ovary,  or 
seed-vessel.  It  is  divided  into  twenty -three  orders, 
distinguished  as  follows. 

1 . Ranunculacea. — Divisions  of  the  calyx  and  petals  three, 

four,  or  five  each.  Stamens  numerous.  Anther  valves 
straight.  Carpels  or  divisions  of  the  pistil  more  or 
less  distinct. 

2.  Rerberidacecz. — Divisions  of  calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens, 

six  or  eight  each.  Stamens  opposite  the  petals,  and 
equal  to  them  in  number.  Carpel  solitary.  Anther 
valves  bent. 

3.  Nymphczacecz. — Divisions  of  calyx,  petals,  and  stamens, 

numerous.  Carpels  combined  into  a pistil  of  many 
cells,  with  the  seeds  growing  all  over  the  sides  of  the 
partitions. 

4.  Bajpavemcecz. — Divisions  of  calyx,  two.  Petals  four.  Sta- 

mens numerous.  Carpels  united  into  a pistil  of  one  cell. 

5.  Brassicacecz  or  Crucifer cz. — Divisions  of  calyx  and  petals 

four  each.  Stamens  four  long  and  two  short.  Pruit, 
a pod  called  siliqua,  or  silicula. 

8.  Resedacerz. — Calyx  much  divided.  Petals  unequal. 
Stamens  numerous  (twelve  to  twenty).  Stigmas  three, 
sessile.  Pruit  dry  and  membranous. 
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7.  Cistacece. — Divisions  of  calyx  and  petals  five  each,  the 

latter  crumpled.  Stamens  numerous.  Carpels  conso- 
lidated into  a one-celled  ovary. 

8.  Fumariacea. — Divisions  of  calyx  two,  falling  off.  Petals 

four.  Stamens  six,  in  two  parcels  opposite  the  outer 
petals.  Stigma  with  two  or  more  points.  Carpel 
solitary  or  two  united. 

9.  Violacea. — Flowers  irregular,  petals  not  being  all  alike. 

Divisions  of  calyx  and  petals  five  each.  Stamens  five. 
Anthers  with  a membranous  crest.  Carpels  combined 
into  a one-celled  pistil.  Style  single. 

10.  Droseracece . — Flowers  regular,  petals  all  alike.  Divi- 
sions of  calyx,  and  petals  five  each.  Stamens  five. 
Carpels  combined  into  a one-celled  pistil.  Styles  three 
or  five. 

11.  Folygalacea . — Divisions  of  calyx  five,  very  irregular, 
two  like  petals.  Petals  three,  unequal.  Stamens  eight, 
with  filaments  united.  Carpels  two-celled. 

12.  Frankeniacea. — Divisions  of  calyx  four  or  five.  Petals 
and  stamens  beneath  the  ovary,  or  lower  part  of  the  pistil. 
Carpels  one-celled,  inclosed  in  the  calyx,  many  seeds. 

13.  Flatinacea.— Divisions  of  calyx  3-5.  Petals  alternate 
with  them.  Stamens  usually  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
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petals.  Ovary  with  from  three  to  five  cells,  and  an 
equal  number  of  styles. 

14.  Caryophyllacece . — Divisions  of  calyx  and  petals  five  each. 
Stamens  five  or  ten.  Carpels  combined  into  a one- 
celled  pistil.  Stigmas  several,  distinct. 

15.  Linacece. — Divisions  of  calyx  and  petals  four  or  five 
each,  imbricated.  Stamens  eight  or  ten,  united  toge- 
ther. Carpels  combined  into  a many-celled  pistil,  with 
pendulous  solitary  seeds. 

16.  Malvaceae. — Divisions  of  the  calyx  five,  and  joined 
exactly  by  their  edges  before  expansion,  petals  five. 
Stamens  numerous,  united  by  the  filaments  in  a column- 
like manner.  Carpels  forming  a many-celled  pistil. 

17.  TiUaceae. — Like  Malvaceae,  but  stamens  distinct. 

18.  Mypencaceae. — Divisions  of  calyx  and  petals  five  each, 
dotted.  Stamens  numerous,  and  divided  into  more 
than  two  sets.  Carpels  forming  a pistil  with  several 
cells.  Style  distinct. 

19.  Aceracece. — Divisions  of  calyx  and  petals  five  each. 
Stamens  eight.  Carpels  forming  a two-lobed,  two- 
celled  pistil.  Style  one. 

20.  Geraniaceae. — -Divisions  of  calyx  and  petals  five  each. 
Stamens  ten.  Carpels  five,  combined  into  a five-celled 
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pistil,  and  a long  beak.  Carpels  elastic,  ranged  round 
tbe  long  beak. 

21.  Oxalidacea. — Divisions  of  calyx  and  petals  five  each. 
Stamens  ten,  united  together.  Carpels  united  into  a 
pistil  with  five  cells.  Fruit  bursting  with  elasticity. 
Stigmas  distinct. 

22.  Rutacea. — Divisions  of  calyx  and  petals  dotted,  four 
or  five  each.  Stamens  four  or  five.  Carpels  in  a four 
or  five-celled  pistil.  Fruit  like  the  last. 

23.  Tamaricacem.  — Calyx  four  or  five-parted.  Petals 
withering.  Stamens  equal  to  the  petals  in  number,  or 
twice  as  many.  Carpels  three-valved. 

2nd  Sub-class. 

Calyciflom.  Flowers  furnished  with  both  calyx  and  corolla, 
the  latter  consisting  of  distinct  petals.  Stamens  fixed  on 
the  calyx.  It  is  divided  into  fifteen  orders,  as  follows. 

1.  Celastracea. — Divisions  of  calyx  imbricated,  (lying  over 

each  other,)  with  petals  and  stamens  four  or  five  each ; 
the  latter  alternate  with  the  petals.  Carpels  united  into  a 
superior  three  or  four-celled  pistil.  Disc  large  and  fleshy. 

2.  Rliamnacea . Divisions  of  calyx,  joined  exactly  by  their 

edges  before  expansion,  petals  and  stamens  four  or  five 
each,  the  latter  opposite  the  petals.  Disc  large  and  fleshy. 
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3.  Fabacea  or  Leguminosa. — Divisions  of  calyx  and  petals 

five  each,  tlie  latter  butterfly-shaped.  Stamens  ten. 
Carpel  solitary,  ripening  into  a legume,  or  pod. 

4 . Rosacea. — Divisions  of  calyx  and  petals  four  or  five  each. 

Stamens  indefinite.  Carpels  distinct,  more  or  less 
superior  or  inferior,  ripening  into  a fruit,  which  is  not 
a legume. 

5.  Onagracea. — Divisions  of  calyx  joined  exactly  by  their 

edges  before  expansion  with  two  or  four  petals  and 
two,  four,  or  eight  stamens.  Carpels  two  or  four  united 
into  an  inferior  many-celled  ovary. 

6.  HaloragecB. — Calyx  superior  with  a minute  limb.  Petals 

minute  or  wanting.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the 
petals.  Ovary  adhering  to  the  calyx  with  one  or  more 
cells.  Style  none. 

7.  Lythracea. — Calyx  tubular,  strongly  striated,  its  divi- 

sions as  well  as  the  stamens  uncertain  in  number. 
Petals  crumpled,  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
calyx  much  above  the  stamens.  Carpels  two  or  four. 

8.  Fortulacacea. — Divisions  of  the  calyx  two.  Petals  five. 

Stamens  five  or  fewer,  opposite  the  petals  to  which  they 
adhere,  or  indefinite  in  number,  and  distinct.  Seed- 
vessel  one-cefled,  many  seeded. 
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9.  Myrtacea. — Calyx  superior,  four  or  five-cleft.  Petals 

equal  in  number  to  tlie  divisions  of  the  calyx.  Stamens 
twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  or  more.  Seed-vessel  with 
four,  five,  or  six  cells. 

10.  Crassulacece. — Divisions  of  the  calyx,  petals,  stamens, 
and  carpels  all  distinct,  and  divided  into  some  power  of 
three,  four,  five,  or  six.*  The  carpels  superior,  oppo- 
site the  petals,  and  many-seeded. 

1 1 . Grossulariacece. — Divisions  of  calyx,  petals,  and  stamens, 
five  each.  Carpels  united  into  an  inferior  one-celled 
pistil.  Pruit  a berry. 

12.  Saxifragacete. — Divisions  of  calyx,  petals,  and  stamens, 
five  each,  or  a power  of  that  number.  Carpels  united 
into  a pistil  with  two,  many-seeded  cells,  and  two  di- 
verging styles. 

13.  Apiacea,  or  TJmbellifera. — Divisions  of  calyx,  petals,  and 
stamens,  five  each.  The  latter  inserted  round  a double 
disc  on  the  summit  of  the  ovary.  Carpels  two,  united 
into  an  inferior  pistil  with  two  cells,  two  ovules,  and  two 
styles.  Pruit  separating  into  two.  Plowers  in  umbels. 

* That  is  to  say, — the  same  number  prevails  in  the  calyx,  corolla  and 
stamens  ; supposing  the  number  to  be  five,  the  number  of  stamens  would  he 
five,  ten,  or  fifteen. 
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14.  AmUace a. — Calyx  superior,  entire  or  toothed.  Petals 
five  to  ten,  falling  off.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the 
petals,  or  twice  the  number.  Ovary  inferior,  with  more 
cells  than  two. 

15.  Lor  anthem . — No  calyx.  Petals  four,  fleshy,  united  at 
the  base,  each  bearing  an  anther  in  the  barren  flower ; 
in  the  fertile,  the  stigma  is  sessile.  Parasitic. 

3rd  Sub-class. 

CoROLLiELORiE.  Plowers  furnished  with  both  calyx  and 
corolla,  the  latter  with  the  petals  united,  or  monopetalous. 
It  is  divided  into  twenty-five  orders  as  follows. 

1.  Cucurbitacea . — Divisions  of  calyx,  petals,  and  stamens, 
five  each.  Carpels  united  into  an  inferior  one-celled 
ovary.  Pruit  fleshy. 

2.  Cornacea. — Divisions  of  calyx,  petals,  and  stamens,  four 
each.  Carpels  united  into  an  inferior  two-celled  ovary, 
with  solitary  pendulous  seeds,  and  a single  style.  _ Pruit 
a drupe.-* 

3.  Cajon ifoliaeea. — Divisions  of  calyx,  petals,  and  stamens, 
five  each.  Carpels  united  into  an  inferior  three-celled 
many-seeded  ovary.  Pruit  not  a drupe. 


* A drujpe  is  a fruit  with  a hard  stone  covered  with  flesh,  as  the  Peach, 
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4.  Galiaeece . — Calyx  superior,  four,  five,  or  six-lobed. 
Corolla  monopetalous,  rotate,  tubular,  or  regular,  its 
divisions,  and  the  stamens  the  same  in  number  as  those 
of  the  calyx,  and  alternate.  O^ary  two-celled. 

5.  Valerianacea. — Calyx  with  a membranous  or  feathery 
limb  and  naked.  Anthers  distinct.  Ovary  solitary, 
inferior,  with  one  pendulous  ovule  or  seed. 

6.  Eipsacete. — Calyx  with  a membranous  or  feathery  limb, 
and  double,  forming  a kind  of  involucre.  Anthers  dis- 
tinct. Ovary  solitary,  inferior,  with  one  pendulous  ovule. 

7.  Composite  or  Aster  ace  a. — Calyx  with  a membranous  or 
feathery  limb.  Anthers  united.  Compound  flowers. 

8.  Campanulacea. — Divisions  of  calyx,  petals,  and  stamens, 
five  each.  Dilaments  broad.  Ovaries  united  into  an 
inferior  many-celled,  many-seeded  pistil,  with  a thick 
hairy  style. 

9.  Ericaeece. — Divisions  of  calyx,  petals,  and  stamens,  four 
or  five ; the  latter  sometimes  double  the  number.  Ovary 
many-celled  and  many -seeded,  one  style,  and  one  stigma. 

10.  Monotropacece. — Parasitical  plants.  Most  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Ericaceae , but  seeds  very  minute,  enclosed 
in  a tubular  skin.  Stems  leafless,  or  nearly  so,  but 
covered  with  fleshy  scales. 
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1 1 . Aquifolmcea . — Divisions  of  calyx  four  to  six.  Petals 
and  stamens  four  or  five.  Ovary  fleshy,  superior,  with 
from  two  to  six  cells.  Pruit  fleshy,  with  from  two  to 
six  stones. 

12.  Jasrninacea. — Calyx  inferior.  Corolla  four-cleft,  the 
divisions  wrapping  over  by  their  edges,  before  expan- 
sion. Stamens  two.  Ovary  two-celled  and  two-seeded. 
Ovules  erect. 

13.  Apocynacea. — Calyx  divided  into  five.  Corolla  five- 
lobed  and  twisted  before  expansion.  Stamens  five, 
arising  from  the  corolla.  Pilaments  distinct.  Ovaries 
two.  Styles  two.  Stigma  one. 

13.  Gentianacece. — Divisions  of  calyx,  petals,  and  stamens, 
four  or  five.  Carpels  united  into  a superior,  one-celled, 
many-seeded  pistil.  Leaves  ribbed  and  opposite. 

15.  Polymoniacece. — Calyx  not  divided.  Corolla  regular, 
five-cleft.  Petals  folding  over  each  other  at  the  edge. 
Stamens  five,  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Ovary  three- 
celled.  Stigma  divided  into  three. 

16.  Convolvulacea. — Divisions  of  calyx,  petals,  and  stamens, 
five  each,  the  first  lying  over  each  other  at  the  edge  in 
two  rows.  Carpels  united  into  a superior,  two  or  three- 
celled,  few-seeded  pistil,  with  erect  ovules  or  seeds. 
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17.  Bomginacea . — Divisions  of  calvx_,  petals,  and  stamens, 
five  eacli,  regular.  Carpels  united  into  a superior, 
four-lobed  ovary.  Pour  nuts. 

18.  Labiate. — Divisions  of  calyx  and  petals  five  each,  two- 
lipped. Stamens  two  or  four.  Carpels  united  into  a 
superior,  four-lobed  ovary.  Pour  nuts. 

19.  Solanacea. — Divisions  of  calyx,  petals,  and  stamens, 
five  each.  Carpels  united  into  a superior,  two-celled, 
many-seeded  pistil. 

20.  Scrophulqriacea. — Divisions  of  calyx  and  petals  five 
each,  irregular.  Stamens  two  or  four.  Carpels  united 
into  a superior,  two-celled,  many-seeded  pistil. 

21.  Verbenacea. — Calyx  tubular,  inferior.  Corolla  tubular, 
generally  irregular.  Stamens  usually  four,  seldom 
equal.  Ovary  two  or  four-celled.  Style  one.  Stigma 
sometimes  in  two. 

22.  Lentibulariacea . — Divisions  of  calyx  and  petals  four 
or  five  each,  irregularly  united.  Stamens  two.  Carpels 
united  into  a superior  pistil  with  many  seeds. 

23.  Brimnlacea. — Divisions  of  calyx,  petals,  and  stamens, 
five  each;  the  latter  opposite  the  petals.  Carpels 
united  into  a superior,  one-celled,  many-seeded  pistil. 

24.  Blumbaginacea . — Divisions  of  calyx,  petals,  and  stamens. 
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five  each,  the  first  plaited.  Ovary  solitary,  superior, 
one-celled,  with  five  stigmas. 

25.  . Vlantaginacea . — Divisions  of  calyx,  petals,  and  stamens, 
four  each,  the  latter  inserted  on  the  corolla  alternately 
with  its  segments.  Ovary  sessile.  Style  simple  and 
hair-like.  Stigma  hairy. 

4th  Sub-class. 

Monochlamydeje. — Elowers  having  no  corolla,  and  some- 
times even  no  calyx.  It  is  divided  into  fifteen  orders,  as 
follows : — 

1.  Sanguisorbea. — Calyx  tubular,  lined  with  a disc,  on  the 

outside  of  which  the  few  stamens  are  inserted.  Carpel 
solitary,  simple,  one-seeded,  when  ripe  enclosed  in  the 
hardened  tube  of  the  calyx.  Stipules  leafy. 

2.  Chenopodiaceat. — Stamens  opposite  the  divisions  of  the 

calyx.  Carpel  solitary,  simple,  one-seeded.  No  stipule. 

3.  Volygonacea. — Stamens  not  regularly  opposite  the  parts 

of  the  calyx.  Carpel  solitary,  simple,  one-seeded.  When 
ripe  a three-cornered  nut. 

4.  Maagnacea . — Calyx  tubular,  with  the  stamens  on  the 

tube.  Carpel  solitary,  simple.  When  ripe,  a nut 
inclosed  within  the  succulent  calyx.  Leaves  scurfy. 
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5.  Tliymelacea . — Calyx  tubular,  stamens  on  the  tube. 
Carpel  solitary,  simple,  one-seeded;  when  ripe,  a nut 
or  drupe.  Leaves  smooth. 

6.  Aristolockiacece. — Calyx  tubular,  with  three  divisions. 
Stamens  from  six  to  ten.  Ovary  inferior,  three  or  six- 
celled,  ovules  numerous.  Style  simple,  stigmas  radiating 
as  numerous  as  the  cells  of  the  ovary.  Fruit  dry 
or  succulent. 

7.  Euphorbiacece. — Stamens  and  pistils  in  different  flowers. 
Carpels  three,  united  into  a pistil,  which,  when  ripe, 
separates  with  elasticity  into  three  shells. 

8.  'EmjyetracecE. — Stamens  and  pistils  in  different  flowers. 
Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  inner  divisions  of  the 
calyx,  and  alternate  with  them.  Anthers  roundish. 
Ovary  superior,  three,  six,  or  nine-celled.  Style  one. 
Stigma  radiating. 

9.  Urticacece. — Stamens  and  pistils  in  different  flowers. 
Stamens  opposite  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  and  elastic. 
Carpel  solitary,  simple,  one-seeded. 

10.  Corylacea. — Stamens  and  pistils  in  different  flowers. 
Carpels  two  or  more,  inferior,  united  into  a many- 
celled  pistil,  which,  when  ripe,  becomes  one-celled  and 
one-seeded. 
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11.  Salicacea . — Stamens  and  pistils  in  different  flowers,  or 
plants.  Carpels  two,  united  into  a one-celled  pistil, 
with  numerous  ovules,  which,  when  ripe,  become  seeds, 
tufted  with  fine  hairs. 

12.  j Betulaceee. — Stamens  and  pistils  in  different  flowers. 
Carpels  two,  united  into  a two-celled  pistil,  which, 
when  ripe,  becomes  membranous,  with  a single  seed  in 
each  cell. 

13.  TJlmacece . Stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  flower. 
Calyx  lacerated,  membranous.  Carpels  two,  united 
into  a two-celled  pistil,  which  when  ripe,  becomes 
membranous,  with  a single  seed  in  each  cell. 

14.  Myricacea. — Stamens  and  pistils  on  different  plants. 
Stamens  six,  rarely  eight.  Ovary  one-celled,  sur- 
rounded by  several  scales.  Fruit  in  a drupe,  often 
covered  with  waxy  secretions. 

15.  Conifer  ce . — Stamens  and  pistils  in  different  flowers 
on  the  same  or  different  plants.  Carpels  opening  out 
into  scales  collected  into  cones  or  heads,  or  solitary, 
upon  which  grow  the  naked  ovules. 
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ENDOGENS. 

Endogens  include  all  those  plants  the  stem  of  which 
increases  but  little  in  thickness ; it  lengthens  and  be- 
comes harder  by  the  introduction  of  new  wood  in  the 
interior  : whence  its  name  Endogens.  The  veins  of  the 
leaves  are  placed  parallel,  and  the  seed  produces  only 
one  primary  leaf,  therefore  the  class  is  also  called  Mono - 
cotyledonons.  Grasses  are  familiar  examples.  It  is 
divided  into  two  Sub-classes,  Petaloidea  and  Glumacea. 

1st  Sub-class. 

PuTALOiDEiE,  divided  into  fourteen  orders,  as  follows. 

1.  Alismacecs. — Calyx  divided  into  three.  Petals  three. 

Stamens  on  the  ovary.  Carpels  several,  distinct,  with 
one  or  two  seeds. 

2.  Butomacece. — Plowers  in  some  measure  like  the  last,  but 

there  are  an  indefinite  number  of  ovules,  or  seeds. 

3.  Juncaginacece. — Calyx  and  petals  both  herbaceous,  rarely 

absent.  Stamens  six.  Ovaries  three  or  six,  superior, 
adhering  firmly,  ovules  one  or  two.  Emit  dry,  one  or 
two-seeded. 

4.  Pistiacece.—F lowers  two,  naked,  inclosed  in  a spatha. 
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Barren  flower,  stamens  definite.  Fertile,  ovary  one- 
celled,  with  one  or  more  erect  ovules.  Style  short, 
stigma  simple. 

5.  Naiadacea. — Divisions  of  calyx  and  petals  minute,  in 
a power  of  two,  falling  off,  alike.  Stamens  in  a cor- 
responding number.  Carpels  distinct,  one-seeded, 
same  number  as  the  stamens,  or  fewer. 

6.  Orchidacea. — Flowers  with  six  divisions,  irregular,  calyx 
and  petals  alike  in  colour  and  texture.  Stamens  and 
style  consolidated  into  a central  column. 

7 . Iridacea. — Flowers  like  the  last,  but  regular.  Stamens 
three.  Carpels  three,  united  into  an  inferior  three- 
celled  ovary. 

8.  Amaryllidacea.  — Flowers  like  the  last.  Stamens  six. 
Carpels  three,  united  into  an  inferior  three-celled  ovary. 

9.  LiliacecB. — Flowers  the  same  as  the  last.  Stamens  six. 
Carpels  three,  united  into  a superior  three-celled  ovary. 

10.  Melanthacea . — Flowers  the  same.  Stamens  six.  Carpels 
three,  superior,  many-seeded,  styles  sometimes  united. 

11.  Aracece. — Stamens  and  pistils  in  different  flowers,  which 
are  naked,  having  neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  inclosed 
in  a spatha. 
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12.  Juncacea. — Calyx  and  corolla  forming  an  inferior  six- 
parted  flower.  Stamens  six.  Ovary  one  or  three  - 
celled,  one  or  many-seeded.  Style  one.  Stigmas 
generally  three.  Fruit  with  three  cells. 

13.  Hydrocliaracea. — Divisions  of  calyx  three.  Petals 
three.  Stamens  definite  or  indefinite.  Ovary  single, 
inferior,  one  or  many-celled.  Stigmas  three  to  six. 
Floating  or  water  plants. 

14.  Typhacea, — Stamens  and  pistils  in  different  flowers, 
incomplete,  petals  wanting.  Stamens  three  or  six. 
Anthers  wedge-shaped,  on  long,  weak  filaments.  Carpel 
solitary,  superior,  one-seeded. 

2nd  Sub-class. 

G LUMACEiE,  divided  into  two  orders,  as  follows. 

3 , Cyperacea. — Flowers  having  the  appearance  of  the  husk 
of  corn.  No  calyx  or  corolla.  Stem  solid.  Leaves 
with  an  undivided  spatha. 

2.  Graminacece.  Flowers  glumaceous,  that  is,  like  corn. 
Stem  hollow.  Sheath  of  the  leaves  slit  on  one  side. 
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Cryptogamic  plants  are  known  by  their  having  no  con- 
spicuous flowers,  as  Ferns,  Mosses,  Lichens,  Sea-weeds,  &c. 
They  are  divided  into  two  classes  FoUaceee,  producing  dis- 
tinct leaves,  and  Aphyllcc,  leafless. 

Foliacea  contains,  Filices , Fquisetacece , Musci,  and  Jtm- 
germanniacem . 

Aphylla  contains,  Lichenes,  Fungi,  Alga,  Characea,  and 
Marchantiacece . 

The  orders  of  Foliacea  will  alone  be  mentioned  here. 

L Filices. — A distinct  stem  and  leaves,  usually  the  latter 
divided  into  numerous  pieces,  marked  with  forked  veins, 
and  rolled  up  when  young.  The  productive  organs 
either  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves,  or  on  the  margin,  or 
wrapped  up  in  contracted  and  deformed  leaves. 

2.  Equisetacece.  — A distinct  stem,  furrowed,  hollow,  and 

branched  in  a whorled  manner.  Leaves  in  the  form  of 
hollow  sheaths,  toothed.  Reproductive  organs  in  cones, 
and  consisting  of  a spore,  surrounded  by  filaments 
twisted  spirally. 

3.  Bryacea. — A distinct  stem,  covered  with  simple,  im- 

bricated, veinless  leaves.  Reproductive  organs  con- 
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tained  in  cases  closed  with  a lid,  called  operculum,  and 
covered  by  an  extinguisher-shaped  cap,  called  calyptra. 
The  mouth  of  the  case  usually  closed  by  teeth. 

4,  Jungermanniacece. — A distinct  stem,  covered  with  scale- 
like leaves.  Seed  cases  without  calyptra,  or  operculum, 
and  splitting  into  four  valves,  within  which  are  nume- 
rous spiral  threads,  with  seeds,  or  what  are  supposed  to 
answer  the  same  purpose. 

These  descriptions  are  taken  principally  from  Lindley's 
School  Botany”:  a valuable  work  to  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  Natural  System  of  De  Candolle.  The  technical 
terms  have  in  most  instances  been  rendered  into  English  to 
make  the  study  in  a degree  more  easy. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

MARCH, 

How  delightful  is  the  first  breath  of  spring  felt,  or  rather 
anticipated,  in  this  month ; the  bitter  winds,  frosts  and 
snows  begin  to  yield  to  the  force  of  the  sun,  and  the  hope 
that  we  may  soon  again  wander  in  the  fields  and  lanes  is 
revived,  and  our  accustomed  rambles  impatiently  looked  for- 
ward to  as  a source  of  real  delight.  Though  every  contented 
and  well-regulated  mind  may  find  pleasure  out  of  doors, 
during  even  the  dreary  weather  of  the  winter  months,  still 
those  fond  of  botanizing  must  welcome  the  period  when 
they  may  return  from  a walk,  laden  either  with  their  old 
favourites  (which  revive  memories  of  the  past)  or  with  new 
species,  whose  peculiarities  they  may  be  anxious  to  examine. 
There  is  not  a purer  or  more  improving  pleasure  than  that 
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of  the  examination  of  plants,  for  every  investigation  will 
open  new  beauties  to  the  observer,  and  many  an  insignifi- 
cant weed  (as  we  may  deem  it),  if  brought  home  and  exa- 
mined with  a magnifier,  astonishes  us  by  its  extraordinary 
formation.  I advise  young  botanists  to  examine  minutely 
all  the  plants  they  gather,  even  if  they  know  not  their  names, 
because  this  close  inspection  familiarises  them  with  their 
different  parts,  which  knowledge  they  will  find  very  useful 
as  they  advance  in  the  study.  The  endless  variety  asto- 
nishes the  thinking  mind,  and  we  are  continually  struck 
with  the  purpose  and  foresight  displayed,  by  what  appear 
trifling  peculiarities.  Something  new  is  constantly  found, 
and  our  admiration  and  gratitude  are  continually  called  forth, 
A tender  green  is  now  beginning  to  spread  over  the  fields ; 
the  grass  shoots  forth,  and  the  trees  and  herbs  seem  as  if 
awakening  from  a deep  sleep.  Those  trees  which  last 
month  were  only  showing  naked  boughs  now  begin  to  put 
forth  buds,  and  the  various  appearances  of  nature  announce 
the  return  of  spring.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  gradual 
clothing  of  tin*  banks  and  hedge-rows  with  plants,  where 
every  thing  before  seemed  dead ; and  if  each  plant  as  it 
blossoms  is  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  following  list  and 
short  descriptions,  I think,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  suffi- 
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cient  pleasure  and  profit  will  have  been  derived  from  the 
study  to  make  it  available  as  an  amusement,  and  lead  the 
young  botanist  to  consult  more  elaborate  works  on  the 
subject. 

The  plants  are  arranged  according  to  their  classes,  and 
occasionally  species  not  strictly  belonging 'to  the  month,  are 
inserted,  rather  than  separate  them  from  the  first  mention 
of  the  genus  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  time  of  flowering 
I have  been  guided  by  Hooker,  Macgilhvray,  and  my  own 
observations. 


Diandria.  Monogynia. 

Corolliplor^e.  Scrophulariace^e. 

YEBONICA.  (Speedwell.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  and  corolla  growing  below  the  seed- 
vessel.  The  petals  four,  lower  one  narrower  than  the  rest. 
Seed-vessel  with  two  cells,  and  if  this  be  well  examined,  the 
shapes  will  be  found  so  peculiar,  that  all  the  other  species  of  the 
genus  may  be  easily  known  by  it. 

One  species  of  this  pretty  genus  makes  its  appearance 
early,  the  rest  are  later  in  showing  flower.  It  is  found 
commonly  from  March  to  December,  and  grows  almost 
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everywhere  in  cultivated  fields,  under  hedges,  and  among 
rubbish.  The  calyx  after  the  flowering  is  over,  is  a beautiful 
object  for  the  magnifier  as  it  is  fringed  with  long  hairs. 

Veronica  hederieolia  (PI.  I.  Pig.  1.).  Ivy-leaved 
Speedwell,  is  a small  creeping  plant  with  leaves  broadly 
heart-shaped,  five-lobed.  Divisions  of  the  calyx,  heart-shaped, 
acute,  and  with  hairs  at  the  edge.  Plowers  small,  pale 
blue,  with  deeper  blue  lines,  not  growing  in  branches,  as 
several  of  the  species,  but  solitary.  Corolla  divided  into 
four  unequal  parts,  the  lowest  being  the  smallest. 

The  shape  of  the  leaves,  and  the  calyx  easily  distinguish 
it  from  others  of  the  genus. 


Triandria.  Monogynia. 

Petaloide^e.  Iridace^e. 

CROCUS.  (Crocus.) 

Generic  Character.  Corolla  cut  into  six  equal  parts,  the  tube 
very  long  and  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  three,  pistil  divided  into 
three  at  the  top.  Leaves  and  flowers  arise  immediately  from  the 
bulb. 

This  well-known  flower  appears  in  our  gardens  very  early, 
even  amid  the  snows  of  January  and  Pebruary.  It  is  a 
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favourite  visitor,  by  giving  us  hopes  of  spring,  and  though 
its  appearance  is,  on  the  whole,  stiff  and  formal,  it  is 
universally  admired.  The  petals  expand  during  the  day, 
and  close  at  night.  No  flower  is  more  sensible  to  the  effects 
of  light  and  heat,  for  it  will  open  even  if  exposed  to  the 
light  of  a lamp ; and  the  heat  of  a fire  will  have  a sensible 
effect  upon  it.  We  have  six  species  growing  wild  in 
England,  but  most  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  naturalized 
here  (that  is,  introduced  from  other  countries);  as  they  are 
now,  however,  frequently  observed  in  several  parts  of  the 
country,  they  must  be  mentioned. 

Croctjs  vernus.  'Purple  Spring  Crocus , is  distinguished 
by  its  stigma  (the  upper  part  of  the  pistil)  being  divided  into 
three  short,  jagged  wedge-shaped  lobes ; and  also  by  its 
peculiar  colour.  It  has  been  long  naturalized  about  Not- 
tingham, in  the  meadows  and  fields. 

Crocus  minimus.  Least  purple  Crocus , and  Crocus 
aureus.  Golden  Crocus . These  two  species  are  found  in  a 
park,  at  Barton,  in  Suffolk,  and  are  supposed  not  truly  wild, 
but  as  they  are  mentioned  in  botanical  works,  it  is  as  well 
to  obtain  specimens  if  possible.  The  latter  is  beautiful  on 
account  of  its  glowing  colour,  it  has  its  stigma  shorter 
than  the  stamens,  the  first  has  it  longer. 
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The  autumnal  species  Crocus  sativus  will  be  described  in 
its  proper  place. 


Triandria.  Monogynia. 

Glumaceje.  Cyperace^e. 

ERIOPHORUM.  (Cotton-grass.) 

Generic  Character.  Leafy,  rush-like  plants,  with  the  seeds  im- 
bedded in  long  silky  hairs. 

One  species  of  the  interesting  plant  called  Cotton-grass 
may  be  found  early  in  the  season.  The  flower  expands  now, 
but  the  seed,  which  is  the  conspicuous  part  and  attracts  the 
eye  at  a distance,  is  scarcely  seen  till  next  month.  The 
silky  covering  of  its  seeds  might  serve  as  the  softest  imagi- 
nable lining  to  a bird's  nest,  but  whether  it  is  thus  used  I 
do  not  know.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this 
appendage  to  the  seeds  of  this  genus ; at  a distance  on  the 
boggy  heaths,  where  the  plant  grows,  it  looks  like  little 
locks  of  wool  floating  with  the  wind,  but  on  examination  its 
substance  is  found  to  be  considerably  more  fine  and  soft. 
It  is  extremely  white  and  glossy,  and,  being  as  soft  as  down, 
is  in  some  places  used  for  stuffing  pillows.  It  is  probably 
brittle,  and  therefore  cannot  be  manufactured  into  any 
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article  of  clothing,  but  as  cattle  are  fond  of  its  leaves,  I 
could  almost  wish  that  the  farmer  cultivated  this  pretty 
plant,  that  we  might  see  whole  fields  of  these  waving  feathers. 
A.s  it  grows  usually  in  boggy  places,  some  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced in  reaching  it,  but  it  is  quite  worth  a little  trouble, 
and  will  reward  the  young  botanist  both  in  a fresh  state 
for  inspection,  and  also  as  a pretty  specimen  for  the  collec  - 
tion,  as  it  dries  very  well.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  must  allude  to 
this  plant  in  her  interesting  work  called  “ Ireland,  its  cha- 
racter, scenery,  &c.”  Her  guide  up  one  of  the  mountains 
of  Kerry  brought  her  a “ bunch  of  rushes,  in  all  the  downy 
beauty  of  their  seed,  and  then  blew  off  the  down,  which 
floated  away  like  a small  flake  of  snow.”  In  a note  is 
added,  “ We  have  seen  scores  upon  scores  of  bogs, 
looking  like  waving  fields  of  snow  from  the  immense 
quantity  of  this  beautiful  down,  which  floats  its  own  seeds 
over  the  earth.  It  contrasts  so  well  with  the  dark  earth 
and  the  still  darker  mountains.  The  people  sometimes 
gather  it  for  quilting,  that  is,  to  use  as  we  use  wadding. 
We  thought  that  a little  ingenuity  might  convert  it  to  a 
more  beneficial  purpose.”  There  are  seven  species,  but 
only  two  are  found  at  this  early  season,  and  the  others  are 
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Eriophorum  yaginatum  (Plate  I.  Fig.  2).  Rare’s-tail 
Cotton-grass.  The  stem  triangular  at  the  upper  part,  leaves 
long  and  narrow,  spike  of  flowers,  oval  and  solitary  on  the 
stalk.  It  is  found  on  turf  bogs  and  barren  moors,  rather 
plentifully  from  March  to  May. 

Eriophorum  angustieolium.  Common  Cotton-grass. 
This  species  is  handsomer  than  the  last,  on  account  of 
there  being  many  spikes  on  the  same  stalk.  It  is  indeed 
a beautiful  plant,  with  its  brilliant  white  tufts.  The  stem 
is  nearly  round,  leaves  narrow  and  triangular,  and  the  hairs 
of  the  seeds  very  long.  The  spikes  are  rather  pendant 
than  erect,  and  are  therefore  very  elegant.  I would  advise  a 
diligent  search  to  be  made  on  turfy  bogs  for.  this  singular 
plant,  but  it  must  be  late  in  the  month,  for  it  scarcely  flowers 
till  April,  though,  thinking  it  better  not  to  separate  it  from 
the  last  species,  I mention  it  here. 


Pentandrta.  Monogynia. 

CoROLLEFLORiE.  PRIMULACEJS. 

PEIMUL  A.  (Primrose)  . 

Generic  Character.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  salver-shaped,  that 
is,  lying  flat  and  open  at  the  top,  and  divided  into  five  heart- 
shaped  petals,  tube  cylindrical,  calyx  of  one  leaf  divided  into  five. 
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This  plant  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  word  Primus 
(first),  as  appearing  earlier  than  other  plants,  and  claims  to 
be  an  universal  favourite  in  consequence.  It  is  as  much 
prized  for  its  early  appearance  as  for  its  beauty,  for  no 
sooner  is  the  snow  melted  and  spring  weather  looked  for, 
than  it  puts  forth  its  welcome  blossoms.  It  is  often  found 
in  sheltered  lanes  as  early  as  February,  but  is  in  March  and 
April  considered  in  perfection.  In  Scotland  it  lasts  quite 
into  the  summer,  but  probably  in  that  more  northern  region 
does  not  commence  flowering  so  early  as  with  us.  The 
Polyanthus  of  our  gardens  is  derived  from  plants  of  this 
genus,  and  shows  how  great  a change  can  be  effected  by 
cultivation.  Auriculas  are  a species  of  Primula  brought 
from  Switzerland.  Three  species  are  found  in  the  spring. 

Primula  vulgaris.  Common  Primrose . The  generic 
character  describes  this  species,  and  the  peculiar  colour 
of  the  corolla  is  well  known.  Each  flower  grows  on  a long 
stalk,  but  if  they  are  traced  to  the  bottom  they  will  be 
found  to  be  joined,  and  to  spring  from  one  stem  like  the 
Cowslip.  The  leaves  are  toothed  and  wrinkled.  Woods, 
hedges,  and  banks  produce  it  in  abundance. 

Primula  veris.  Common  Cowslip „ This  is  not  so  uni- 
versally found  as  the  last ) it  requires  a clay  soil,  and  is  but 
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rarely  found  in  Scotland.  Its  flowers  are  small,  and  on 
short  foot-stalks  springing  from  a main  stem.  The  corolla 
not  so  completely  salver-shaped  as  the  Primrose.  The  leaves 
toothed,  wrinkled,  and  contracted  below  the  middle. 

Primula  elatior.  Ox-lip  Primrose . This  species  par- 
takes of  the  appearance  of  both  the  above  plants.  The 
flowers  are  pale  yellow,  the  centre  deeper,  corolla  flat,  and 
smaller  than  in  the  common  Primrose , but  growing  in  an 
umbel.  Leaves  wrinkled  and  contracted  about  the  middle. 
It  is  not  very  common,  and  grows  in  woods  and  hedges, 
occasionally  found  in  March,  but  flowering  principally  in 
April  and  May. 


Pentandhia.  Monogynia 
THALAMIFLOKiE.  Violace^e. 

VIOLA.  (Violet.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Petals  five,  unequal, 
the  inner  one  spurred  at  the  base.  Stamens  five.  Pistil  one. 

The  modest  Violet  must  now  be  mentioned,  another  uni- 
versal favourite,  and  perhaps  still  more  so  than  the  last 
genus  on  account  of  the  sweet  smell  of  one  of  its  species. 
Seven  species  of  this  interesting  genus  are  found  in  Britain, 
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and  as  they  may  all  be  gathered,  or  at  least  the  first  five,  by 
the  industrious  botanist,  I shall  fully  describe  them  in  their 
proper  seasons. 

Viola  odorata.  Sweet  Violet.  The  blossom  is  gene- 
rally of  a deep  purple,  though  sometimes  white ; in  parts 
of  Devonshire  it  is  found  of  a lilac  colour,  owing  to  the 
red  soil.  In  many  lanes  and  hedge-banks  in  Sussex  no 
purple  sweet  Violets  are  to  be  found,  they  are  all  white, 
and  in  great  profusion.  It  has  heart-shaped  leaves,  which 
are  smooth,  those  of  the  calyx  obtuse  at  the  end,  whilst  in 
the  scentless  species  they  are  sharp-pointed.  Boot  creeping. 

The  Turks  make  a sweet  drink,  which  they  call  Sorbet, 
from  Violets  and  sugar.  Lightfoot,  an  old  Scotch  herbalist, 
advises  the  ladies  to  make  them  into  a cosmetic,  for  he  says, 
“ Anoint  thy  face  with  goafs  milk  in  which  Violets  have 
been  infused,  and  there  is  not  a young  prince  on  the  earth 
who  will  not  be  charmed  with  thy  beauty.”  Pliny,  the 
naturalist,  says  that  Violets  worn  about  the  head  prevent 
head-ache ; but  in  many  cases  the  scent  has  been  known  to 
cause  illness.  This  species  makes  its  appearance  in  March, 
the  others  rather  later. 
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Pentandria.  Digynia. 

Monochlamyde^e.  Ulmaceas. 

ULMUS.  (Elm.) 

Generic  character.  Calyx  of  one  leaf  wrinkled  and  permanent, 
divided  into  from  four  to  six  segments,  internally  coloured.  No 
corolla.  Stamens  projecting  beyond  the  calyx.  Seeds  solitary. 

The  Elm  comes  into  flower  in  this  month,  and  seven 
species  are  mentioned  in  botanical  works  as  natives  of  this 
country;  but  some  are  very  doubtful,  and  others  are  only 
sparingly  found.  They  are  large  handsome  trees,  but  their 
timber  is  of  less  value  than  Oak,  Chesnut,  or  Eir.  It  is 
tough  and  strong,  but  apt  to  warp  and  shrink. 

Ulmus  campestris.  Common  small-leaved  Mm.  Its  leaves 
are  oval  and  acute,  doubly  serrated  or  cut,  smooth  above  and 
downy  beneath.  Flowers  in  dense  heads,  each  having  a 
small  scale  or  bractea.  Calyx  of  one  leaf  divided  into  seg- 
ments, internally  coloured.  It  is  a large  tree,  with  rugged 
bark  and  spreading  branches,  and  grows  in  woods  in  the 
South  of  England.  Eay  says  the  common  Elm  is  not 
found  indigenous  north  of  Lincolnshire. 

Ulmus  Montana.  Broad-leaved  Wych  Elm.  Leaves 
larger  and  broader  than  the  last  species,  flowers  stalked, 


TfttentOla  Traganasirum  ,Ihrh. 


* annum.  puTpureum,^^ 


Hainmciiks  Tic  ana , 
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tufted,  five  or  six-cleft.  A large  spreading  tree  growing  in 
woods  in  England  and  Scotland. 


Hexandria.  Monogynia. 

Petaloide^.  Amaryllidacejs. 

GALANTHUS  NIVALIS.  (Snowdrop.) 

Generic  Character.  The  blossom  composed  of  six  pieces,  three 
shorter  than  the  outer  three,  which  are  more  spreading.  Leaves 
two,  broad  and  long,  and  of  a light  green.  Flowers  solitary, 
drooping  and  elegant. 

The  Snowdrop  is  found  wild  in  some  places,  but  is 
scarcely  thought  to  be  indigenous,  though  Mr.  Sowerby  con- 
siders it  so.  Gerarde  calls  it  “ white  bulbous  violet  I 
need  not  describe  this  well-known  plant,  it  is  found  as 
early  as  Eebruary  in  woods,  orchards,  meadows,  &c. 


Hexandria.  Monogynia. 

Petaloidejs.  Amaryllidace^g. 

NARCISSUS.  (Daffodil.) 

Generic  Character.  Flower  without  calyx.  Corolla  divided 
e 2 
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at  the  top  into  six.  Petals  egg-shaped  pointed  and  flat.  Nectajy 
of  one  leaf.  Pistil  longer  than  the  stamens.  Stamens , three 
longer  than  the  rest. 

This  handsome  plant  makes  its  appearance  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  at  least  the  species  mentioned  below ; the 
other  two  are  later,  nearly  confined  to  sandy  soils,  and 
supposed  not  to  be  indigenous.  They  have  both  white 
flowers. 

Narcissus  pseudo-Narcissus.  Common  Daffodil.  This 
has  yellow  flowrers,  the  six  egg-shaped  petals  being  pale,  and 
the  nectary  which  is  in  the  centre  of  a deeper  colour.  The 
latter  is  of  one  leaf,  and  funnel-shaped.  The  flowers  are 
solitary  on  the  stalk.  It  grows  in  woods  and  thickets  in 
England  and  Ireland.  When  cultivated  the  petals  are  very 
numerous. 


Hexandria.  Monogynia. 

Petaloide,®.  Juncace,®. 

LUZULA.  (Eield-rush.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  six  oblong  acute  permanent 
leaves,  three  of  them  internal.  No  corolla.  Filaments  thread 
like.  Anthers  oblong,  erect,  and  two-celled.  Stigmas  three, 
tapering,  and  downy. 
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This  plant  is  usually  found  in  this  month,  but  often  over- 
looked by  the  unobserving,  though  quite  worthy  of  notice. 

Luzula  campestris.  (Plate  I.  Pig.  3).  Field-rush.  Its 
leaves  greatly  resemble  grass,  but  are  clothed  with  silky  hairs, 
and  its  small  flowers  are  of  a reddish-brown,  collected  into  an 
oblong  spike,  and  standing  nearly  erect ; the  whole  plant 
being  from  three  to  ten  inches  high.  It  grows  in  dry  pas- 
tures, and  way-sides. 


Decandeia.  Pentagynia. 

Thalamiflor^e.  Caryophyllace^e. 

CERASTIUM.  (Chickweed.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  five  egg-shaped,  acute,  permanent 
leaves,  membranaceous  at  the  edges.  Petals  five,  divided,  obtuse, 
about  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

A small  species  of  this  genus  is  found  in  dry  places,  in 
sandy  soils,  on  wall  tops,  &c.,  and  withers  away  early. 

Cerastium  semidecandrum.  (Plate  I.  Pig.  4).  Little 
mouse-ear  Chickweed . The  leaves  oblong  and  ovate.  The 
flowers  in  a loose  cluster,  petals  slightly  cut.  Stems  generally 
branched,  spreading  at  the  base,  three  or  four  inches  high, 
leaves  and  stem  hairy,  very  clammy,  and  generally  covered 
with  particles  of  dust. 
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ICOSANDRIA.  MoNOGYNIA. 

Calyciflor^e.  Rosacea. 

PETJNUS.  (Thorn.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  inferior  and  five-cleft.  Petals  five, 
roundish  and  spreading,  larger  than  the  calyx.  Nut  very  hard, 
one-celled,  two-valved. 

Prunus  spinosa.  Blacic  Thom  or  Sloe.  A small  tree 
found  in  hedges  and  thickets,  with  irregularly  spreading 
branches,  leaves  rather  long  and  narrow,  serrated.  Plowers 
very  numerous,  with  white  petals  appearing  before  the  leaves, 
flower  stalks  generally  single.  Pruit  black  with  a blueish 
bloom,  used  to  adulterate  Port  wine,  and  the  leaves  are 
mixed  for  the  same  purpose  with  tea.  The  branches  are 
covered  with  long  thorns,  whence  its  name.  This  little  tree 
soon  attracts  the  eye  in  the  spring,  as  its  white  blossoms 
look  conspicuous  in  the  nearly  naked  hedges.  There  are 
several  other  species  of  this  genus,  but  they  do  not  flower 
so  early  as  the  present. 


ICOSANDRIA.  POLYGYNIA. 

Calyciflor^e.  Rosace^e. 

PEAGAEIA.  (Strawberry.) 

Generic  Character  Calyx  concave,  divided  into  ten,  the  alter- 
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nate  parts  smaller.  Petals  five.  Stamens  numerous.  Pruit  formed 
of  numerous  minute  seeds,  placed  upon  a large,  juicy,  dissolving 
receptacle. 

POTENTILLA.  (Cinquefoil.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  concave,  divided  into  eight  or 
ten  parts,  alternate  divisions  smaller  than  the  rest.  Petals  four 
or  five.  Stamens  numerous.  Fruit  of  minute  seeds,  placed  upon 
a flattish,  dry  receptacle. 

Two  plants  make  their  appearance  at  this  early  season 
which  are  often  confused  with  each  other,  but  a little  study 
will  soon  make  them  clear.  One  is  found  in  bloom  a little 
earlier  than  the  other,  but  they  are  mentioned  together  as 
being  nearly  allied  both  in  habit  and  appearance. 

Eragaria  yesca.  Wood  Strawberry ; and  Potentilla 
Pragariastrum  (Plate  II.  Eig.  5).  Strawberry -leaved 
Cinquefoil . The  latter  is  found  the  earliest  in  blossom, 
and  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts  than  the  Strawberry;  but 
they  are  found  in  the  same  situation,  growing  together  on 
dry  banks,  and  in  woods.  The  Potentilla  has  its  leaves 
divided  into  three  leaflets,  ovate  and  deeply  serrated,  silky 
on  both  sides,  particularly  the  under.  Elowers  small  and 
white,  petals  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Stem  procumbent. 
The  Frag  aria,  or  real  Wood  Strawberry,  differs  in  having 
the  leaves  larger,  the  whole  plant  more  vigorous,  and  not 
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so  clothed  with  leaves,  but  more  simple.  Root  somewhat 
woody,  sending  out  long  runners  which  take  root,  and  thus 
extend  the  plant.  It  flowers  from  April  to  July,  its  fruit  is 
ripe  in  August,  and  is  drooping,  scarlet,  somewhat  acid,  and 
fragrant.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  cultivated  Strawberry. 
The  main  difference  between  these  two  plants  lies  in  the 
fruit.  In  the  Strawberry  it  consists  of  many  minute  nuts 
placed  upon  a large  fleshy  receptacle,  which  is  the  part  we 
pull  away  when  eating  them;  but  in  the  Potentilla  the 
little  nuts  grow  on  a dry  receptacle.  As  these  pretty 
plants  often  grow  on  the  same  bank,  there  is  great  facility 
for  examination,  and,  if  made  with  attention,  the  generic 
differences  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  Wood  Strawberry 
is  found  throughout  Great  Britain;  the  fruit  is  delicious 
with  sugar,  and  considered  very  wholesome.  In  Sweden  it 
grows  plentifully,  and  Linnaeus  was  extremely  fond  of  it. 


PoLYANDRIA.  POLYGYNIA. 

Tiialamiflor,e.  Ranunculace^e. 

RANUNCULUS.  (Crowfoot.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  (which  falls  off)  formed  of  three  or 
five  egg-shaped  leaves.  Petals  five,  roundish  and  shining.  The 
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stamens  numerous  and  shorter  than  the  petals.  The  germens , or 
lowest  part  of  the  pistils,  numerous,  and  collected  into  a round 
head. 

Two  species  of  this  genus  I have  almost  invariably  found 
during  this  early  month.  The  first 

Ranunculus  Picaria  (Plate  II.  Pig.  6).  Tile-wort  Crow- 
foot, or  Lesser  Celandine.  This  plant  makes  the  banks  and 
shady  places  look  gay  with  its  handsome,  shining,  yellow 
petals ; each  flower  has  generally  nine,  an  unusual  number 
amongst  plants.  Calyx  of  three  leaves.  Leaves  alternate, 
stalked,  heart-shaped,  angular  and  smooth,  and  spotted  with 
whitish  green ; footstalks  longer  than  the  leaves.  Linnaeus 
says  it  is  injurious  to  other  plants  growing  near,  and  that 
farmers  should  endeavour  to  root  it  out  from  their  lands ; if 
they  leave  it  in  our  lanes  to  look  gay  in  the  spring,  we  will 
not  mind.  It  closes  its  flowers  before  rain  and  at  night. 

Ranunculus  hederaceus.  Ivy  Crowfoot.  Stem  creeping, 
leaves  roundish,  kidney-shaped,  with  three  or  five  lobes, 
dark  green.  Petals  white,  and  very  small,  scarcely  larger 
than  the  calyx.  Pound  on  wet  banks,  or  in  ditches,  shallow 
pools,  and  where  water  has  stood ; very  common.  It  is  a 
small  plant. 
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Didynamia.  Gymnospermia. 

CORALLIPLORiE.  LAMIACE.E. 

LAMIUM.  (Dead  Nettle.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  one  leaf  becoming  wider  at  the 
mouth,  and  divided  into  five.  Corolla  gaping,  tube  very  short. 
Upper  lip  vaulted  and  covering  the  stamens,  lower  lip  inversely 
heart-shaped  and  notched.  Seeds  four  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

The  plants  of  this  genus  are  found  in  flower  almost  all 
the  year,  those  growing  in  sheltered  situations  appearing 
even  in  January.  They  are  called  “ Dead  Nettles”  from 
their  similarity  to  the  true  Nettle  in  appearance,  but  they 
have  no  stinging  powers.  Tour  species  may  be  found  easily 
amongst  rubbish,  by  hedges,  walls,  and  road-sides.  Though 
they  are  so  common  that  we  pass  them  by  without  a 
thought,  if  examined  with  a magnifier  they  are  found  to  be 
full  of  beauty,  particularly  the  first  two  species. 

Lamium  album.  White  dead  Nettle , or  White  Archangel. 
Leaves  heart-shaped,  pointed,  deeply  serrated,  hairy.  Mowers 
white,  about  twenty  in  a whorl,  close  to  the  leaves.  Stem 
about  a foot  high,  hairy.  Mowers  in  the  greatest  perfection 
in  May  and  June,  but  the  plant  may  be  found  at  all  seasons ; 
I therefore  place  it  here,  as  this  month  is  of  course  not  so 
prolific  in  flowers  as  those  of  summer. 
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Lamium  purpureum  (Plate  II.  Pig.  7).  Red  dead  Nettle. 
Leaves  heart-shaped,  rather  blunt,  stalked,  the  upper  ones 
much  crowded  and  of  a beautiful  purple  tinge,  covered 
with  silky  hairs.  Plowers  purplish  red  (I  have  occasionally 
found  them  quite  white),  the  buds  of  a very  deep  colour  and 
hairy.  This  plant  is  very  beautiful  under  a magnifying-glass. 

Lamium  incisum.  Cut-leaved  dead  Nettle . This  species 
much  resembles  the  last,  but  the  leaves  are  broadly  heart- 
shaped,  obtuse,  stalked,  irregularly  cut.  The  upper  ones 
crowded,  less  rugged  and  thinner. 

Lamium  amplexicaule.  Hen-bit  dead  Nettle.  Leaves 
broadly  heart-shaped,  obtuse,  deeply  scalloped,  the  upper 
embracing  the  stem,  lower  stalked.  Corolla  with  the  upper 
lip  crimson  and  downy,  the  lower  pale  and  spotted.  Plower 
more  slender  than  the  rest  of  the  genus. 


Didynamia.  Gymnospeemia. 

COEALLIPLOE^E.  Lamiaceac. 

GLECHOMA.  (Ground  Ivy.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  tubular,  with  many  nerves,  divided 
into  five  at  the  top.  Corolla  extending  far  beyond  the  calyx ; 
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upper  lip  divided  into  two,  lower  three-lobed,  middle  lobe 
notched. 

Glechoma  hederacea  (Plate  II.  Pig.  8).  Ground  Ivy. 
This  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  found  very 
commonly  on  old  walls,  hedges,  and  road-sides ; and  is  a 
pretty  bright-looking  plant.  Its  leaves  are  kidney-shaped, 
scalloped,  downy,  or  at  least  soft  to  the  touch.  Calyx 
formed  of  one  leaf,  with  five  pointed  teeth.  Corolla  gaping, 
tube  slender,  upper  lip  erect,  cut  half  way  down,  lower  lip 
three-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  larger  and  cut.  Plowers 
blueish  purple,  with  the  interior  variegated.  Seeds  four,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  which  remains  after  the  corolla  is 
faded.  Hoots  very  creeping.  The  whole  plant  is  aromatic, 
and  has  been  used  as  a medicine,  is  good  for  coughs,  and 
was  in  former  days  regularly  sold  in  the  streets  of  London. 


Tetradynamia.  Siliquosa. 

ThALAMIFLORjE.  CRUCIFERS. 

CARD  AMINE.  (Bitter  Cress.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  four  oblong,  blunt,  slightly 
spreading  leaves.  Petals  inversely  egg-shaped,  undivided.  Pod 
erect,  narrow,  compressed,  valves  flat,  without  ribs.  Seeds  egg-- 
shaped, inserted  alternately  in  a single  row. 


Tlate/  3 . 


Gardainine  Tmsv&Jim--. 


Euphorbia  amygdaloiies^i?^ 


Euscus  aoiileatus  ,hvav. 
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One  species  only  of  the  four  belonging  to  this  genus,  is 
mentioned  by  botanists  as  flowering  in  March,  but  I have 
always  observed  two,  and  shall  therefore  mention  them. 
They  are  not  conspicuous  plants,  and  the  first  may  easily  be 
overlooked  by  those  not  interested  in  the  study. 

Cardamine  hirsuta.  (Plate  III.  Pig.  9.)  Hairy  Car - 
damine . Leaves  divided,  leaflets  of  those  near  the  root, 
stalked  and  roundish.  Plowers  small,  white,  and  the  long 
pod  often  seen  mixed  with  the  flowers,  as  some  come  out 
earlier  than  others  on  the  same  branch.  The  pods  are  some- 
thing like  those  of  the  Garden  Wall-flower.  They  are 
formed  of  three  pieces,  one  in  the  centre,  and  two  at  the 
sides,  which,  when  the  seeds  within  are  ripe,  open  at  the 
bottom,  and  suddenly  rolling  themselves  up,  throw  off  the 
seeds  to  a considerable  distance,  thus  dispersing  them.  Prom 
three  inches  to  a foot  high,  varying  in  luxuriance  according 
to  soil  and  situation.  More  or  less  hairy.  Growing  in  loose 
soil  in  shady  places  from  March  to  July,  and  very  common. 

Cardamine  pratensis.  Cuckoo-flower.  This  plant  I 
have  found  occasionally  in  February  and  always  in  March, 
though  the  botanical  books  say  May.  Leaves  pinnate  or 
divided,  leaflets  of  the  root-leaves  roundish,  and  toothed, 
those  of  the  stem-leaves  lance-shaped.  Plowers  large,  in 
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clusters,  pale-purple,  lilac,  or  white.  Sometimes  found  double 
and  of  a pretty  delicate  colour.  It  grows  in  moist  fields 
and  lanes,  and  in  watery  places. 


Tetradynamia.  Siliculosa. 

Thalamiflor^e.  Crucifers. 

DRABA.  (Whitlow- grass.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  four,  somewhat  spreading  egg- 
shaped  valves,  equal  at  the  base.  Petals  spreading.  Pouch 
oblong,  compressed,  two-celled.  Seeds  several  in  each  cell,  small, 
roundish. 

These  little  plants  appear  very  early  in  loose  dry  soil,  or 
on  walls,  and  though  insignificant  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Two  species  are  now  in  bloom. 

Draba  verna.  (Plate  III.  Pig.  10.)  Common  Whitlow- 
grass . Stem  leafless,  leaves  lance-shaped,  toothed  and  hairy, 
arranged  in  a star-like  form  on  the  ground,  and  the  whole 
scarcely  exceeding  in  circumference  that  of  a shilling.  Plowers 
white,  in  a cluster.  Calyx  of  four  egg-shaped  valves.  Petals 
spreading.  Pouch  oblong,  compressed  nearly  flat.  Called 
Whitlow-grass,  from  its  supposed  powers  of  curing  those 
troublesome  gatherings  on  the  hands. 
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Draba  aizoides.  Yellow  alpine  Whitlow -grass.  This 
is  not  so  common  as  the  last  species,  but  is  found  on  walls 
and  rocks  in  the  South  of  Wales.  Stems  leafless,  leaves 
lance-shaped,  stiff,  glossy,  and  fringed.  Petals  bright-yellow, 
slightly  notched,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 


Diadelphia.  Decandria. 

Calvcielorje.  Paracel. 

ULEX.  (Eurze.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  two  egg-shaped,  concave,  equal, 
coloured,  permanent  leaves ; the  upper  with  two  small  teeth,  the 
lower  with  three.  Corolla  of  five  petals,  standard,  egg-shaped, 
cleft  ascending  wings  oblong,  obtuse ; keel  of  two  straight,  obtuse 
petals  adhering  at  their  lower  edges.*  Pod  oblong,  little  longer 
than  the  calyx. 

Of  this  plant  there  are  two  species.  One  tall  and 
flowering  all  the  winter  and  summer,  the  other  smaller  in 
all  its  parts  and  running  on  the  ground,  its  blossoms  not 
appearing  till  autumn.  The  larger  species, 

* The  standard  of  a butterfly- shaped  flower  is  the  large  upper  petal.  The 
wings , the  two  on  the  sides,  and  the  Tceel  the  one  which  appears  folded,  and 
which  covers  the  stamens  and  pistils. 
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Ulex  EUROPiEUs,  Common  Furze,  Whin,  or  Gone, 
begins  flowering  very  early  in  the  year,  and  often  before 
the  commencement,  for  occasional  bushes  will  appear  in 
the  autumn  in  full  flower.  Its  bright  yellow  flowers  are 
a great  ornament  to  the  heathy  and  often  desolate  looking 
places  in  which  it  grows.  It  prefers  a sandy  and  gravelly 
soil  and  is  rare  in  the  Highlands.  A very  bushy  shrub  from 
two  to  five  feet  high,  beset  with  thorns,  leaves  small  and 
thorn-tipped,  flowers  solitary  or  in  pairs,  bright-yellow.  Two 
egg-shaped  spreading  bracteas  at  the  base  of  the  calyx. 
When  Linnaeus  came  to  England  he  was  so  delighted  with 
this  beautiful  plant,  that  it  is  said  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
thanked  God  for  producing  so  handsome  a shrub.  He  tried 
to  introduce  it  into  Sweden  on  his  return,  but  failed  as  the 
climate  was  too  severe,  though  here  it  grows  on  our  bleakest 
commons.  It  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  green-houses  in 
that  country  and  Russia.  It  is  a very  useful  plant,  its 
young  shoots  being  eaten  by  animals,  and  its  podded  seeds 
by  numerous  birds.  To  the  poor,  it  is  invaluable  for  winter 
firing. 

Its  pod  when  thoroughly  ripe,  suddenly  bursts  with  some 
noise,  and  each  valve  rolls  itself  into  a spiral  form,  and 
scatters  the  seed  to  a considerable  distance,  so  that  where 
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this  plant  is  once  fixed  it  soon  spreads.  A variety  found  in 
Ireland  is  well  known  in  our  gardens,  it  does  not  flower  so 
plentifully  as  the  other,  but  its  prickles  are  so  soft  and  suc- 
culent, that  cattle  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  The  autumnal 
species, 

Ulex  nanus.  Dwarf  Furze,  will  be  mentioned  here, 
and  shall  be  referred  to  at  its  proper  season  of  flowering.  It 
is  half  the  size  of  the  last  in  all  its  parts,  and,  apparently, 
only  a variety.  Bracteas  minute  and  brown,  close  pressed, 
branches  reclining.  It  grows  on  dry  elevated  heaths  and 
pastures,  and  flowers  in  the  autumn. 


Syngenesia.  Superelua. 

Corolliflora;.  Asteracea:. 

SENECIO.  (Groundsel.) 

Generic  Character.  Involucre  cylindrical ; the  scales  of  which 
it  is  formed,  narrow,  equal,  with  several  smaller  ones  at  the  base, 
their  tips  often  brown.  Flowers  either  flat  or  with  rays.  Recep- 
tacle naked. 

Senecio  vulgaris.  Common  Groundsel.  This  well- 
known  plant,  need  not  be  described  very  fully,  as  this  work 
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is  not  intended  to  supersede  more  learned  botanical  works, 
but  merely  to  point  out  those  species  easily  met  with  by  the 
young  student.  As  every  one  knows  this  plant,  I shall  only 
mention  that  it  is  in  flower  from  February  to  November, 
but  is  occasionally  found  through  the  winter,  when  a 
favourite  bird  may  have  its  cage  made  gay  by  its  green 
leaves.  The  specific  distinctions  are,  leaves  clasping  the 
stem,  divided  and  toothed,  flowers  in  clustered  heads,  desti- 
tute of  a ray.  There  are  eight  species,  but  the  Senecio  vul- 
garis is  alone  found  early. 


Syngenesia.  Superelua. 

CORALLIELORAS.  ASTERACE^E. 

BELLIS.  (Daisy.) 

Generic  Character.  Involucre  hemispherical,  its  scales  all 
equal  in  length.  Receptacle  naked  and  conical.  The  flowers 
grow  singly.  Leaves  short  and  rounded  at  the  end. 

Bellis  perennis.  Common  Daisy , or  Day's  eye}  as  it  was 
originally  called.  This  universal  favourite,  (for  it  is  known 
throughout  Europe)  may  also  be  mentioned  cursorily.  It  is 
so  well  known  as  to  require  little  description,  and  may  be 
found  at  all  seasons,  but  from  March  to  November  it  is  in 
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the  greatest  abundance,  and  ought  not  to  be  passed  without 
mentioning  its  beauty.  It  is  a compound  flower,  as  are 
all  those  of  the  class  & 'yngenesia.  They  are  called  compound, 
because,  what  we  call  one  flower,  in  reality  consists  of 
many,  for  each  of  the  little  yellow  knobs  in  the  centre, 
and  the  white  petals  at  the  edge,  is  a distinct  flower, 
having  stamens  and  pistils,  or  at  least  one  of  these  essential 
parts  of  fructification.  This  plant  has  only  those  in  the 
centre  perfect,  the  white  petals  at  the  edge  having  merely 
pistils  attached  to,  them.  A beautiful  contrivance  for  the 
preservation  of  these  central  florets  is  shown  in  this  common 
plant.  As  it  grows  with  its  head  so  erect,  that  a drop  of 
rain  would  fill  it  with  wet,  and  injure  the  minute  parts,  the 
white  ray  has  the  power  of  closing  over  them  on  the  ap- 
proach of  bad  weather,  and  so  forming  a complete  covering 
like  a tent,  and  if  the  wind  blows,  the  whole  flower  turns 
from  it.  By  what  extraordinary  mechanism  these  wonderful 
effects  are  produced  we  cannot  tell.  It  shows  how  worthy 
of  study  is  everything  formed  by  the  hand  of  God.  The  name 
Beilis  signifies  pretty,  and  who  is  there  that  has  not  felt  the 
beauty  of  this  “ modest  crimson-tipped  flower  33  ? It  is  called 
in  Trance,  Margarite , the  name  of  a woman  expressive  of 
beauty,  from  Margarita,  a Pearl.  I believe  it  is  now  seen 
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in  most  of  our  colonial  possessions,  tlie  seeds  having  been 
carried  there  and  planted  by  accident,  so  that  our  emigrants 
are  frequently  delighted  by  finding  unexpectedly  their  familiar 
friend,  which,  as  Burns  the  poet  says, 

“ Lifts  its  unassuming  head  in  humble  guise.” 


Syngenesia.  Superflua. 

CORALLIFLORjE.  ASTERACE^E. 

TUSSILAGO.  (Coltsfoot.) 

Generic  Character.  Common  calyx  or  involucre  simple,  cylin- 
drical and  scaly.  Florets  of  the  centre,  tubular,  with  five  equal 
segments  furnished  with  stamens  and  pistils , florets  of  the  ray, 
narrow,  strap-shaped.  Seed  oblong,  compressed,  downy,  not 
stalked. 

Tussilago  farfara.  Coltsfoot.  Bound  early,  but  prin- 
cipally in  clayey  soil,  by  rivers  and  ditches,  so  that  it  may 
not  be  met  with  in  all  neighbourhoods.  Its  leaves  were 
formerly  used  as  a remedy  for  coughs,  whence  its  name, 
Tussis , being  the  Latin  for  cough.  The  down  of  the  leaves 
dipped  in  saltpetre  makes  good  tinder.  “ A remarkable  fact 
about  this  plant  is,  that  whenever  earth  has  been  turned  up 
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from  canals,  roads,  &c.,  for  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet  or 
more,  below  the  surface,  in  most  parts  of  England,  Coltsfoot 
will  be  found  growing  soon  after  in  abundance.  In  all  pro- 
bability, the  seeds  have  remained  dormant  for  ages,  till 
brought  by  this  process  to  the  surface,  when  light,  air,  heat, 
and  moisture  promote  their  vegetation.”  The  yellow  flowers 
make  their  appearance  before  the  leaves,  and  grow  singly 
upon  the  stalk,  which  is  about  ten  inches  high  and  scaly. 
The  florets  of  the  ray  are  yellow,  as  well  as  the  centre, 
narrow  and  strap-shaped.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  angular, 
toothed,  white  and  cottony  beneath,  smooth  above. 

There  is  another  species,  T.  petasites , or,  as  it  is  called  by 
some  botanists,  Petasites  vulgaris . It  flowers  rather  later, 
and  is  of  somewhat  similar  habits,  unfolding  its  blossoms 
before  the  leaves  appear ; they  are  of  a pale  flesh  colour  and 
small,  leaves  very  large. 


Mon(ecia.  Monandria. 
Monochlamyde,®.  Euphorbiace^e. 


EUPHORBIA.  (Spurge.) 

Generic  Character.  Involucre  of  one  leaf,  with  four  or  five 
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marginal  lobes,  permanent,  containing  several  barren  and  one 
fertile  flower,  all  destitute  of  calyx  or  corolla . 

Euphorbia  amygdaloides  (Plate  III.  Fig.  11).  Wood 
Spurge.  Tliis  species  alone  flowers  in  this  month.  It  is 
curiously  constructed,  two  or  three  barren,  and  one  fertile 
flower,  are  enclosed  in  a round  cup-shaped  involucre,  like  a 
basin  holding  several  round  substances,  all  of  a delicate  green. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  narrow  at  the  base.  Stem  red,  almost 
shrubby,  tall,  growing  in  woods  and  thickets,  especially  in 
clayey  soils,  but  not  common.  There  are  several  other 
species  more  frequent,  but  they  flower  much  later  in  the  year. 


Moncecia.  Tetrandria. 

MoNOCHLAMTDE.E.  BeTULACEjE. 

ALNUS.  (Alder.) 

Generic  Character.  Barren  flowers  numerous,  in  a loose 
cylindrical  catkin,  imbricated  all  round.  Calyx  a wedge-shaped 
scale  covering  three  flowers.  Corolla  of  three  equal  florets,  each 
of  one  petal,  deeply  divided  into  four  equal,  egg-shaped,  obtuse 
segments.  Fertile  flowers  not  so  numerous,  two  under  each 
scale ; no  corolla. 
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Alnus  glutinosa.  Common  Alder.  A well-known  tree, 
in  flower  at  this  time.  Its  wood  is  used  in  many  ways,  and 
principally  for  piles  of  bridges,  as  it  does  not  decay  by 
exposure  to  water.  Its  bark  is  used  in  dying  red,  and,  with 
copperas,  black,  also  for  fishermen's  nets.  It  is  a low  tree, 
with  rugged  bark,  and  grows  in  wet  meadows  and  moist 
grounds  near  water.  The  leaves  are  roundish,  waved,  and 
serrated,  sticky,  downy  underneath  about  the  veins.  Mowers 
growing  in  long,  hanging  catkins,  those  containing  the 
barren  flowers  longer  than  the  others. 


Moncecia.  Polyandria. 

MoNOCHLAMYDE^E.  CORYLACE^E. 

COBYLUS.  (Hasel-nut.) 

Generic  Character.  Barren  flower.  Catkins  cylindrical,  im- 
bricated all  round  with  scales,  each  enclosing  a single  flower. 
Fertile  flower  double,  the  outer,  inferior  part,  of  one  leaf,  deeply 
divided ; finally  enlarged,  permanent,  and  forming  the  green 
covering  of  the  nut.  Fruit , a hard  nut. 

Corylus  avellana.  Common  Hasel-nut.  Another  tree, 
equally  well-known  which  now  shows  its  curious  catkins  in 
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almost  every  hedge  row.  The  leaves  are  rather  round, 
heart-shaped,  light  green,  downy,  and  pointed.  The  generic 
description  fully  characterises  the  flower.  It  is  a small 
bushy  tree,  with  many  light  branches.  The  wood  is 
valuable  for  fires,  and  makes  good  charcoal  for  drawing. 
The  nuts  are  well  known,  and  are  eaten  by  squirrels,  hogs, 
and  other  animals.  We  derive  the  name  from  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  who  called  the  nuts  Hasel  nutu . 


Dicecia.  Diandria. 

Monochlamydea;.  Salicacea:. 

SALIX.  (Willow.) 

This  very  difficult  and  extensive  genus  can  only  be  slightly 
mentioned  in  a work  of  this  kind.  There  are  upwards  of 
seventy  species,  and  all  extremely  difficult  to  describe  and 
determine.  The  wood  is  very  valuable  for  many  purposes, 
it  is  made  into  hoops,  baskets,  and  crates ; the  bark  is  used 
by  the  tanner,  and  that  of  the  Salix  Russelliana,  instead  of 
Peruvian  bark,  as  a medicine.  The  species  rubra  and  vimi- 
nalisy  are  used  most  by  basket  makers,  and  S.fragilis,  for 
fences.  The  species,  called  Palm  in  England,  is  the  Salix 
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capma,  and  was  the  one  used  to  deck  churches  and  houses 
formerly,  in  the  week  succeeding  Palm  Sunday.  Why  this 
tree  was  selected  is  not  known,  as  it  is  unlike  the  Oriental 
Palm,  used  on  the  occasion  of  our  Saviour’s  entry  into 
Jerusalem. 

The  Salix  Babylonica  is  the  elegant  Weeping  Willow. 
It  is  not  indigenous  in  this  country. 


Dicecia.  Teiandria. 

PeTALOIDE^E.  LlLIACEiE. 

BUSCUS.  (Box  HOLLY.) 

Generic  Character,  The  barren  flower  has  a calyx  of  six  egg- 
shaped  spreading  leaves,  three  alternate  smaller.  Corolla  none. 
Nectary  central,  egg-shaped,  erect,  coloured,  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  Perfect  flower,  the  same  as  the  above,  but  containing 
the  pistil,  which  protrudes  through  the  nectary.  Berry  glo- 
bular, three-celled. 

Ruscus  actjleatus  (Plate  III.  Pig.  12).  Box  holly , or 
Butcher’s  broom . Is  common  in  woods  in  the  south  of 
England ; especially  in  a gravelly  soil.  It  is  a handsome 
plant,  and  in  winter  has  a bright  scarlet  berry,  which  makes 
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it  very  ornamental.  It  retains  its  freshness  longer  than  the 
common  holly,  when  placed  in  the  house  at  Christmas,  and 
is  still  more  beautiful.  It  has  thick  white  roots,  and  sends 
up  a plurality  of  stems,  which  are  half  shrubby.  It  is  readily 
increased  by  suckers,  and  grows  one  or  two  feet  high ; has 
a rigid  branched  stem,  with  many  ovate,  sharp-pointed,  dark 
green  leaves,  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  situated  the 
flower.'*  It  is  extremely  minute  and  green.  The  situation 
of  the  flower  and  berry,  in  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  renders 
this  plant  very  peculiar,  and  shows  the  wonderful  variety  in 
nature. 


Dkecia.  Octandria. 

Monochlamyde^.  Saltcace,®. 

POP  ULUS.  (Poplar.) 

Generic  Character.  Barren  catkin  oblong,  loosely  imbri- 
cated, cylindrical.  Calyx,  a wedge-shaped  flat  scale,  jagged 
at  the  edges.  Corolla , of  one  petal,  dilated  and  cnp-shaped. 
Fertile  catkin,  as  above.  Stigmas , four  or  eight,  awl-shaped. 
Seeds  numerous,  small,  egg-shaped,  downy  at  the  top. 


In  a foreign  species  the  flowers  grow  at  the  edge  of  the  leaf. 
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This  tree  is  now  in  flower.  Tour  species  are  found  in 
this  country,  one  of  which  is  Populas  tremula,  or  the  Aspen, 
so  well  known  by  the  fluttering  motion  of  its  leaves  in  the 
wind.  The  P.  alba , White  Poplar;  P.  canescens , Grey 
Poplar ; and  P.  nigra,  Black  Poplar,  are  principally  found 
in  moist  ground  near  rivers,  and  are  all  well  known  by  their 
peculiar  shape.  The  first  has  a rather  smooth  bark,  and 
leaves  white  and  cottony  underneath.  The  wood  is  used  for 
coarse  work.  The  second  has  silvery  smooth  bark,  pro- 
ducing better  wood,  and  the  third,  a thick,  blackish  bark, 
affording  a light  valuable  wood. 


Dicecia.  Monadelphia. 

Monochlamyde,®.  Pinacead. 

TAXUS.  (Yew.) 

Generic  Character.  Barren  flower ; catkins  oval,  scaly  at 
the  base.  Stamens  numerous.  Tertile  flower  solitary,  scaly  at 
the  base.  Berry , fleshy,  perforated  at  the  extremity. 

Taxes  baccata.  Common  Yew.  This  tree  does  not 
grow  very  tall,  but  it  attains  a considerable . diameter.  The 
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wood  is  hard  and  beautifully  veined,  and  much  required  by 
cabinet  makers ; it  was  formerly  useful  for  making  bows, 
when  our  ancestors  used  those  weapons.  They  also  poisoned 
their  arrows  with  the  juice.  It  grows  wild  in  rocky  places 
in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  very  rarely  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  often  planted  in  church  yards,  most  probably  on 
account  of  its  mournful  appearance.  In  Ireland  and  Wales, 
twigs  of  Yew  are  often  carried  at  funerals.  The  flowers  are 
singularly  formed,  and  the  berry  is  scarlet ; some  botanists 
affirm  that  it  is  poisonous,  but  this  notion  is  now  discarded. 
Our  ancestors  cultivated  it  in  their  gardens,  and  clipped  it 
in  the  most  fantastic  manner.  I have,  myself,  seen  one  cut 
into  the  form  of  a hen  hovering  over  her  chickens.  It  was 
only  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  which  formed  the  figure,  the 
lower  part  being  clipped  quite  round,  and  forming  an 
arbour.  The  movement  caused  by  the  wind  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  motion  to  the  hen's  feathers. 
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APRIL. 

The  fields  and  forests  over  which  winter  had  brooded  in 
silence,  as  regards  vegetation,  now  begin  to  rejoice,  freshen, 
and  burst  into  life.  Not  only  is  the  vegetable  world  begin- 
ning to  look  gay,  but  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  water,  are 
peopled  with  inhabitants,  who  have  apparently  shared  in  the 
general  revival.  This  season,  perhaps  more  decidedly  than 
others,  calls  to  mind  the  beauties  of  the  works  of  God, 
when  we  might  almost  imagine  that  a new  creation  had 
taken  place,  and  reminds  us  that  our  blessings  are  in  the 
hand  of  one  who  is  all-powerful. 

A general  cheerfulness  prevails  in  all  places,  and  banks 
and  hedges  begin  to  look  gay  with  many  blossoms.  The 
changeable  character  of  the  weather,  also,  sometimes  mild, 
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then  cold,  now  sunshine,  and  soon  after  bright  showers, 
gives  a beauty  to  the  month  of  April  which  is  very  delight- 
ful. The  process  of  vegetation  is  general  and  rapid  in  this 
month,  and  the  botanist  may  add  many  treasures  to  his  col- 
lection by  exerting  a little  industry  and  observation.  Several 
of  our  forest  trees  are  now  in  flower,  and  deserve  attention,  the 
Oak,  Chesnut,  Beech,  Ash  and  Birch  are  all  showing  their 
respective  blossoms,  and  are  so  various  in  their  peculiarities 
that  the  study  is  extremely  interesting.  Thirty  or  forty 
new  plants  may  be  added  to  those  found  last  month,  and 
the  herbarium  begins  to  be  looked  upon  with  pleasure ; and 
to  those  who  are  new  to  the  study,  much  has  to  be  done  in 
gathering,  examining,  naming,  drying  and  arranging  the 
various  plants  met  with.  I would  advise  all  those  who  are 
in  earnest  in  the  science,  to  dry  every  plant  in  flower  that 
is  procured,  even  if  the  name  cannot  be  discovered  by 
reference  to  the  book  at  the  time,  because  some  accidental 
circumstance,  some  resemblance  to  one  hereafter  discovered, 
may  lead  to  the  generic  name  and  specific  distinctions. 
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DiaStdria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIFLOR^E.  S CROPHULARI  AC  EJE . 

VEEONICA.  (Speedwell.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  41.* 

Veronica  Montana.  Mountain  Speedwell.  This  is  a 
most  delicate  and  beautiful  species  of  this  interesting  genus, 
with  its  long  clusters  of  pale  lilac  flowers,  which  are  curi- 
ously striped  with  purple  lines,  and  are  well  worthy  of 
minute  examination.  The  leaves  are  egg-shaped,  serrated 
(that  is,  cut  at  the  edges),  and  stalked,  stem  hairy  all  round, 
and  very  weak,  lying  on  the  ground.  It  is  found  in  woody 
moist  places,  and  is  not  very  uncommon  in  hilly  countries. 

Veronica  chamtedrvs.  Germander  Speedwell.  Perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  and  striking  of  all  the  species.  The 
clusters  have  many  large  flowers,  of  a bright  blue,  with 
darker  streaks,  and  the  under  part  pale  blue.  The  leaves 
are  egg-shaped,  without  stalks,  deeply  serrated.  Stems 
lying  on  the  ground  at  the  lower  part,  marked  with  two 
lines  of  long  hairs,  which  change  sides  between  each  pair  of 
leaves.  The  lovely  blue  flowers  of  this  plant  appearing  at 
so  early  a season  make  it  a very  welcome  visitor,  and  one 

* When  the  genus  has  been  described  before,  the  Generic  Character  will 
not  be  repeated,  but  referred  to. 
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easily  distinguished.  At  night,  or  under  the  influence  of 
moisture,  this  brilliant  flower  closes.  In  April,  May  and 
June  every  grassy  bank  is  adorned  with  it. 

Veronica  agrestis.  Green  procumbent  Speedwell,  and 
Veronica  polita,  Grey  Speedwell , resemble  each  other  in 
most  particulars ; they  are  as  follows  : Leaves  stalked,  egg- 
shaped,  deeply  serrated.  Mower  stalks  about  equal  in  length 
to  the  leaves,  curved  when  in  fruit.  Corolla  shorter  than 
the  calyx.  Boot  small.  Seed-vessel  of  the  V.  agrestis  with 
about  six  seeds,  and  the  petals  pale  blue,  on  the  upper  part 
white;  those  of  the  V. polita  dark  blue  and  many-seeded, 
and  the  leaves  gray,  and  usually  less  hairy. 

Veronica  arvensis.  Wall  Speedwell . Another  species 
with  pale  blue  flowers,  but  its  leaves  are  heart-shaped, 
broadly  serrated,  lower  ones  stalked,  upper  leaves  lance- 
shaped, and  not  stalked.  Stems  nearly  erect.  Corolla 
small,  pale  blue,  with  deeper  lines,  the  flowers  so  arranged 
as  to  form  almost  a terminal  spike.  This  is  a very  common 
species  on  the  tops  of  walls,  in  dry  fields,  and  amongst 
rubbish.  Mowering  late  in  the  month  if  the  season  is  mild. 

Veronica  serpyllifolia.  Smooth  or  Thyme-leaved 
Speedwell.  Clusters  rather  spiked,  flowers  of  a delicate  pale 
blue,  reddish -colour  before  expanding  fully,  with  deep  blue 
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lines.  Leaves  egg-shaped,  scarcely  serrated,  opposite,  with 
very  short  stalks,  three  nerves  in  each.  Boot  formed  of 
long  white  fibres,  stem  about  five  inches  long,  lying  on  the 
ground,  branched  and  leafy.  It  is  common  on  pastures  and 
road  sides. 

Two  rare  species,  Veronica  triphyllos  and  Veronica  verna, 
are  found  also  in  this  month  about  Bury,  in  Norfolk,  and 
in  Suffolk ; but  they  have  not  been  discovered  at  present  in 
other  places. 


Diandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIFLOILE.  OLEACEJE. 

EKAXINUS.  (Ash.) 

Generic  Character.  Corolla  none.  Calyx  in  four  deep  seg- 
ments. Anthers  large,  with  four  furrows.  Style  short. 

Eraxinus  excelsior.  Common  Ash.  The  leaves  are 
divided,  with  lance-shaped,  serrated  leaflets  of  four  or  six 
pairs,  with  one  at  the  end.  Elowers  in  loose  bunches.  Dr. 
Hooker  says  that  it  has  neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  and  that 
the  pistil  and  stamens  arise  at  once  from  the  flower-stalk. 
Seed-vessel  with  a flat,  oblong  seed. 

This  fine  tree  is  not  often  found  in  a truly  wild  state  in 
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England,  but  is  met  with  in  Scotland.  It  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  our  trees,  and  the  wood  is  very  valuable  for  many 
purposes,  especially  for  instruments  of  husbandry,  the  young 
copse-wood  makes  hurdles,  and  the  older  hop  poles.  In 
favourable  situations  it  attains  a large  size,  and  its  timber 
stands  next  in  value  to  the  Oak.  Nothing,  however,  will 
grow  under  it,  its  numerous  roots  run  near  the  surface,  and 
exhaust  the  soil  very  much,  so  that  neither  corn  nor  grass 
prosper  under  its  shade.  It  is,  therefore,  not  suitable  to 
hedgerows,  and  should  stand  alone.  The  flowers  appear 
before  the  leaves,  which  are  later  than  many  trees,  and  fall 
sooner. 


Triandria.  Monogynia. 

Corollielorj2.  Valerianace<e. 

EEDIA.  (Corn  salad.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  three  or  four  small  teeth. 
Corolla  of  one  tubular  petal,  with  a protuberance  at  the  base. 
Stamens  fixed  on  the  tube  of  the  flower.  Seed-vessel  mem- 
branous, crowned  by  the  permanent  calyx. 

Eour  species  of  this  genus  are  now  to  be  found,  but  two 
are  uncommon,  and  not  very  likely  to  fall  under  the  obser- 
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vation  of  the  young  botanist.  The  following  may  more 
easily  be  added  to  the  collection. 

Pedia  olitoeia.  (Plate  IY.  Pig.  13.)  Corn-salad , or 
Lamb’s  Lettuce.  Plowers  in  heads,  pale  blue  or  lilac,  and 
very  small,  with  narrow  bracteas.  Seed-vessel  nearly  glo- 
bular, crowned  with  the  three  teeth  of  the  calyx,  one  being 
larger  than  the  others.  Stem  about  six  inches  high,  much 
divided  into  forked  branches,  furrowed.  Lower  leaves 
tongue-shaped,  stalked,  stem-leaves  having  no  stalks,  obtuse, 
sometimes  a little  toothed.  It  is  a small,  insignificant  plant, 
growing  in  corn  fields  and  amongst  rubbish.  Bather  common. 
It  was  formerly  much  eaten  as  a salad,  dressed  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  salads  at  the  present  day. 

Pedia  dentata.  Smooth-fruited  Corn  salad.  This  spe- 
cies resembles  the  last  in  general  appearance,  but  differs  in 
many  minute  respects.  Seed-vessel  egg-shaped,  and  crowned 
with  the  four-toothed  calyx.  Plowers  flesh-coloured  in 
loose  bunches,  and  one  solitary  in  each  fork  of  the  stem. 
Leaves  narrower  than  the  last,  those  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  stem  more  toothed.  It  is  about  ten  inches  high,  grow- 
ing in  corn-fields,  and  on  hedge-banks,  and  is  less  common 
than  the  F.  olitoria. 
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Pentandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIFLORiE.  BORAGINACEA:. 

MYOSOTIS.  (Scorpion-grass,  or  Forget-me-not.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  of  one  petal, 
lying  flat  at  the  top,  mouth  half  closed,  with  five  small  valves. 

This  well-known  genus  is  a great  favourite,  and  deser- 
vedly so,  as  its  pretty  bright  blue  flowers  and  soft  leaves 
make  it  attractive ; it  is  considered  the  emblem  of  friendship 
in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  more  particularly  the  species 
palustris . Several  species  are  found  in  Britain,  and  only- 
one  considered  rare,  and  that  is  found  on  the  mountains  of 
Scotland,  the  Myosotis  alpestris.  The  following  species  may 
all  be  found  in  April,  though  the  palustris  is  perhaps  more 
abundant  in  May. 

Myosotis  aryensis.  Common  field  Scorpion-grass.  This 
flowers  throughout  the  summer,  grows  in  cultivated  grounds, 
&c.,  and  in  loose  soil,  commonly.  Calyx  cut  half  way  down 
with  spreading  hooked  bristles.  Fruit  small.  Corolla  con- 
cave, the  flat  part  as  long  as  the  tube,  and  of  a delicate  blue. 

Myosotis  palustris.  (Plate  IY.  Fig.  14.)  Great  water 
Scorpion-grass  or  Forget-me-not.  The  handsomest  of  this 
pretty  genus  and  easily  recognized  by  its  beautiful  blue  blos- 
som, which  is  very  attractive.  The  following  story  accounts 
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for  its  name.  A lady-  and  gentleman,  walking  on  the  banks 
of  the  "Rhine,  perceived  some  of  its  bright  blue  flowers ; the 
lady  wishing  to  possess  it,  her  companion  politely  attempted 
to  gather  it  for  her,  but,  in  so  doing,  slipped  into  the  river 
and  was  drowned,  exclaiming  as  he  sank,  “ Forget  me  not ! ” 
I cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  romantic  incident,  but 
by  some  means  this  flower  has  been  considered  the  emblem 
of  Friendship  in  almost  every  country.  It  is  a common 
plant  in  ditches  and  banks  of  rivers.  The  flower  is  larger 
than  the  other  species;  it  has  a yellow  eye  and  a small 
white  ray  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  It  is  generally  about  a 
foot  high. 

Myosotis  collin a.  Early  field  Scorpion-grass.  This  is  a 
very  small  species,  both  as  regards  leaves  and  flowers,  the  latter 
being  quite  minute.  It  grows  in  dry  pastures,  and  on  banks 
and  walls,  and  seems  to  die  down  to  the  root  by  Midsummer. 
Its  small  size,  and  having  one  flower  remote  from  the  rest, 
distinguishes  it  very  well.  The  flat  part  of  the  corolla  is 
shorter  than  the  tube.  This  little  plant,  when  in  flower, 
gives  quite  a blue  colour  to  the  dry  banks  where  it  grows. 

Myosotis  versicolor,  Tellow-and-blue  Scorpion-grass , 
is  a very  pretty  species,  growing  with  the  last,  and  distin- 
guished from  it  by  the  blossoms  being  yellow,  principally. 
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and  having  no  remote  flower.  Leaves  narrow,  oblong,  and 
hairy.  Stem  three  or  four  inches  high. 

Two  other  species  are  mentioned  by  botanists,  but  they 
differ  so  slightly  from  yoalustris  and  arvensis , that  I do 
not  think  them  worth  mentioning  here.  The  young  collector 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  four  described. 


Triandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIFLORA.  PRIMULACEAS. 

CYCLAMEN.  (Cyclamen.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  divided  into  five  at 
the  top.  Corolla  divided  into  five  segments,  which  are  turned 
back,  and  stand  upright,  as  the  flower  is  pendulous. 

It  is  very  likely  that  most  of  my  readers  are  acquainted  with 
the  garden  Cyclamen , with  its  spotted  leaves  and  handsome 
powers.  Those  who  are  will  easily  recognize  the  wild  species. 

Cyclamen  hedee^efolitjm.  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen.  It  is, 
unfortunately,  rare,  and  indeed  not  supposed  to  be  truly 
wild.  It  is  found  in  thickets  and  woods.  Its  leaves  are 
variegated  with  pale  and  dark  green,  and  the  pretty  pendulous 
flowers  are  white  or  flesh-coloured.  Its  form  is  so  remark- 
able that  it  would  easily  be  recognized  if  found. 
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Pentandkia.  Monogynia 
Thalamieloile.  Violace,®. 

YIOLA.  (Yiolet.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  48. 

Yiola  hirta.  Ilairy  Violet . Leaves  heart-shaped, 
stalks  of  flowers  rough  with  hairs  as  well  as  the  leaves, 
those  of  the  calyx  obtuse,  root  not  creeping.  Mowers  pale, 
rather  dingy,  blue  and  scentless.  This  species  is  found  in 
woods  and  pastures  in  England,  principally  in  chalk  and 
limestone  soil.  It  flowers  during  this  month  and  the  next. 

Yiola  palustris.  Marsh  Violet.  Leaves  heart  or  kidney- 
shaped, quite  smooth,  spur  very  short.  Elowers  very  pale 
blue.  Bogs  and  marshy  places,  as  its  name  denotes,  are 
the  situations  in  which  this  species  is  found.  Not  common 
in  the  south,  but  abundant  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland. 

Yiola  canina.  Bog’s  Violet.  Leaves  heart-shaped  and 
acute,  those  of  the  calyx  very  much  so.  Elowers  scentless, 
blue,  purple,  and  sometimes  white.  Erom  April  to  August 
this  plant  is  found  in  flower,  on  banks,  in  woods  and  dry 
pastures,  and.  the  clefts  of  rocks  upon  high  mountains. 

Yiola  tricolor.  Tansy  Violet , or  Heart? s-ease.  Leaves 
oblong,  and  deeply  scalloped.  The  flowers  very  variable, 
both  in  size  and  colour.  This  plant  shows  remarkably  what 
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may  be  done  by  cultivation,  for  the  wild  specimens  compared 
to  their  cultivated  relations  of  the  garden,  look  very  puny 
and  starved.  This  pretty,  modest  and  unpretending  flower, 
has  had  many  names,  and  has  long  been  a favourite  with 
the  poet  and  the  florist.  Its  earliest  name  seems  to  have 
been  Pansy,  but  it  is  also  called  Variegated  Violet,  Porget- 
me-not,  Butterfly-flower,  Three-faces-under-a-hood,  Hearts- 
ease, &c.  It  is  used  medicinally  on  the  Continent 


Pentandria.  Digynia. 

COROLLIFLORiE.  GeNTIANACEjE. 

GENTIANA.  (Gentian.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  five, 
sometimes  four,  acute,  permanent  parts.  Corolla  of  one  petal, 
tubular  in  its  lower  part ; upper,  divided  into  four  or  five  equal 
segments. 

Gentiana  veena.  Spring  Gentian . Leaves  linear.  Stems 
simple,  short,  each  bearing  a single  blue  flower.  A rare 
plant ; but  sometimes  found  in  this  month,  in  mountainous 
and  the  young  botanist  may  be  considered  fortunate  who 
discovers  it.  This  is  the  only  spring  species,  the  other  four 
come  into  flower  in  August  and  September. 
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Pentandria.  Digynia. 

Calyciflor^e.  Apiace.®. 

ANTHBISCUS.  (Beaked  Parsley.) 

Generic  Character.  No  calyx . Petals  rather  heart-shaped, 
with  a sharp  point.  Seed-vessel  contracted  at  the  side,  beaked. 
No  universal  involucre  (or  small  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  flower- 
stalks).  Partial  one  (or  those  under  the  upper  flower-stalks)  of 
many  leaves. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  umbelliferous  order  of  plants, 
and  is  one  of  the  earliest  that  makes  its  appearance.  An 
umbel  is  a head  of  flowers,  with  the  flower-stalks  of  nearly 
equal  length  arising  from  a common  centre. 

Anthriscus  vulgaris.  (Plate  IY.  Pig.  15.)  Common 
beaked  Parsley.  The  flower  has  no  calyx.  Petals  white, 
equal,  uniform,  inversely  heart-shaped.  Pilaments  hair-like, 
as  long  as  the  corolla,  anthers  roundish.  Pruit  egg-shaped, 
beaked,  seeds  without  ribs,  covered  with  short  incurved 
bristles.  Leaves  divided  into  three,  with  the  leaflets  deeply 
cut.  Stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  erect,  smooth  and  glossy, 
swelling  under  the  joints.  Umbels  opposite  the  leaves.  It  is 
found  in  abundance  in  waste  ground,  on  dry  banks  and  road- 
sides. In  some  places  it  is  so  plentiful  that  it  covers  the  ground 
under  the  trees,  as  the  common  fern  does  in  other  parts. 
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Hexandria.  Monogynia. 

Petaloide^e.  Liliace^e. 

HYACINTHUS.  (Hyacinth.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  with 
a somewhat  bell-shaped  tube,  divided  at  the  top  into  six  parts, 
each  rolled  back.  Seed-vessel  roundish,  three-cornered,  and  having 
three  cells. 

Hyacinthus  nonscriptus.  Wild  Hyacinth.  This  well- 
known  plant  makes  the  hedges,  thickets,  and  woods  look 
gay  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  where  it  is  found,  is 
generally  very  abundant.  The  clusters  of  blue  drooping 
flowers  are  very  pretty,  the  leaves  are  numerous  and  pale 
green.  Stalk  about  a foot  high.  Some  of  the  old  wrriters 
call  this  the  Hare-Bell,  but  that  term  is  now  confined  to  the 
Campanula  rotundifolia. 

The  genus  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  youth 
Hyacinthus,  who  was  killed  by  Apollo,  and  changed  into  this 
plant,  the  leaves  having  dark  marks  showing  the  initials  of 
his  name.  The  only  British  species  being  without  marks,  is 
called  non  scriptus , or  not  written. 
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Hexandria.  Monogynia. 

PetaloidejE  . Hydrocharace^e. 

LTJZULA.  (Wood-Hush.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  52. 

Two  species  may  now  be  added  to  this  genus,  one  being 
found  last  month. 

Luzula  pilosa.  Broad-leaved  hairy  Wood-Bush.  The 
stalks  of  the  head  of  flowers  all  proceed  from  the  same  point 
in  the  main  stalk,  with  the  flowers  solitary.  Stem  about  a 
foot  high,  leaves  between  linear  and  lance-shaped,  ribbed, 
fringed  with  long  white  hairs.  It  grows  in  woods  and 
thickets,  is  pretty,  and  an  elegant,  light  looking  plant. 

Luzula  sylvatica.  Great  hairy  Wood-Bush.  Mowers 
growing  like  the  last,  but  doubly  compound,  and  large. 
Leaves  hairy  and  striated,  those  of  the  root  forming  a large 
tuft.  Whole  plant  much  larger  than  the  last,  growing 
two  or  three  feet  high.  It  is  commonly  found  in  woody, 
hilly  places,  and  upon  mountains,  but  not  flowering  so 
early,  indeed,  not  much  till  May. 

Luzula  Torsteri.  Narrow-leaved  hairy  Wood-Bush. 
Mowers  like  the  L.  pilosa  nearly,  the  difference  lies  in  the 
whole  plant  having  a more  slender  form  and  the  leaves  being 
much  narrower.  It  is  found  also  in  the  same  situations. 
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OCTANDRIA.  TeTRAGYNIA. 

CALYCIFLORiE.  ArALIACE^E. 

ADOXA.  (Moschatell.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  divided  into  two  or  three  spreading 
segments.  Corolla  of  one  petal  wheel-shaped,  divided  into  four 
or  five  egg-shaped,  acute  segments  longer  than  the  calyx.  Berry 
globular,  half  invested  with  the  permanent  calyx. 

Adoxa  Moschatellina.  (Plate  IV.  Pig.  16.)  Tuberous 
Moschatell . This  curious  and  inconspicuous  little  plant 
requires  the  searching  eyes  of  a botanist  to  discover.  It  is 
very  delicate,  and,  being  all  green,  is  easily  overlooked. 
The  flowers  have  a musky  smell  in  the  evening,  or  early  in 
the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on  them.  It  grows  in  moist 
shady  places,  frequently  at  the  foot  of  trees,  and  often  on 
mountain  tops.  The  leaves  spring  from  the  root  on  very 
long  footstalks,  and  are  divided  into  three  or  more  parts. 
Plowers  pale  green  on  the  top  of  the  stalk,  four  making  a 
square,  and  one  at  the  top,  so  as  to  form  a compact  head. 
The  upper  one  has  eight  stamens,  the  rest  ten. 
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Decandria.  Digynia. 

CaLYCIPLORjE.  S AXIFR  AGACEiE  . 

SAXIPEAGA.  (Saxifrage). 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  inferior,  though  sometimes  nearly 
superior,  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  five  parts.  Petals  five,  attached 
to  the  calyx,  narrow  at  the  base.  Seed-vessel  nearly  egg-shaped, 
with  two  cells.  Seeds  minute  and  numerous. 

The  Saxifrages  form  an  exceedingly  pretty  genus  of  plants, 
and  may  easily  be  recognised  by  their  general  resemblance 
to  our  garden  species,  commonly  called  “ London  Pride.” 
Many  of  them  are  very  rare,  and  are  only  found  in  moun- 
tainous districts  in  Scotland  and  "Wales ; only  one  flowers 
at  this  early  season. 

Saxipraga  tridactylites.  Rue-leaved  Saxifrage.  This 
pretty  plant  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  grows  almost 
universally  on  walls,  roofs  of  cottages,  or  dry  bare  ground. 
It  is  not  above  three  or  four  inches  high.  The  leaves  are 
shaped  like  a wedge,  and  divided  into  three  or  five  parts, 
the  upper  not  divided.  The  stem  is  much  branched,  each 
stalk  having  a single  flower,  which  is  small  and  white.  The 
leaves  aud  whole  plant  turn  red  after  the  flowering  is  over. 
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Decandria.  Trigynia. 

Thalamiflor^e.  Caryophyllaceas. 

STELLARIA.  (Stitchwort.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  inferior,  of  five  broad  lance-shaped, 
acute,  spreading  leaves.  Petals  five,  deeply  cut,  spreading,  ob- 
long, withering.  Stamens  shorter  than  the  corolla,  the  five 
alternate  ones  shorter  still.  Styles  hair-like,  spreading. 

This  pretty  genus  has  eight  species,  all  having  white  star- 
like  flowers,  mostly  of  a very  small  size.  Two  species  are 
usually  found  in  April,  if  the  season  is  early. 

Stellaria  media.  Common  Chickweed  or  Stitchwort.  This 
common  plant,  of  which  poultry  and  small  birds  are  so  fond, 
flowers  during  the  whole  year,  growing  everywhere,  in  waste 
and  cultivated  ground.  It  has  egg-shaped  leaves.  Stems 
procumbent,  with  a hairy  line  between  each  pair  of  leaves, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  so  that  even  this 
common  weed  is  worth  minute  examination.  The  flowers 
are  very  small,  with  white  petals.  The  stamens  vary  from 
three  to  ten. 

Stellaria  holostea.  (Plate  Y.  Pig.  17.)  Great  Stitch- 
wort. This  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  species,  and  its  large, 
white,  star-like  flowers  make  it  very  attractive.  It  is  common 
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in  woods  and  hedges.  The  stems  are  from  one  to  two  feet 
high,,  very  slender,  and  lying  down  at  the  base,  square,  and 
bearing  many  flowers  at  the  top.  Leaves  lance-shaped  and 
serrated.  Mowers  large  and  pure  white,  petals  heart-shaped. 
Calyx  much  shorter  than  the  petals. 


Decandria.  Pentagyjstia. 

Thalamielor.e.  Oxalidaceje. 

OXALIS.  (Wood-Sorrel.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  deeply  divided  into  five,  acute, 
permanent  leaves.  Petals  five,  much  longer  than  the  calyx.  Fila- 
ments like  hairs,  the  five  outer  ones  shorter  than  the  rest.  Styles 
five,  thread-shaped. 

There  are  two  species  of  this  beautiful  genus,  the  most 
common  is 

Oxalis  Acetosella.  (Plate  Y.  Pig.  18.)  Common  Wood- 
Sorrel . This  is  found  in  woods  and  shady  places,  deep 
rocky  lanes,  &c.,  and  often  clothes  the  rocks  with  the  most 
delicate  green.  Its  very  remarkable  leaves  once  seen  will 
not  be  forgotten;  they  all  arise  from  the  root,  and  are 
divided  into  three  perfect,  heart-shaped  leaflets,  which  close 
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one  upon  tlie  other,  and  are  extremely  beautiful,  of  a bright 
green,  and  beneath  rather  purple.  They  fold  up  on  the 
approach  of  night  and  before  rain,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be 
ranked  as  a sensitive  plant,  though  not  equalling  those  of 
foreign  countries.  The  flowers  are  very  delicate,  and  fade 
almost  as  soon  as  gathered.  The  petals  are  white,  streaked 
with  purple,  and  are  handsome  and  large  for  the  size  of 
the  plant.  In  Lapland  it  is  plentiful,  and  makes  its  ap- 
pearance very  early.  Formerly  it  was  used  as  a sauce,  and 
in  small  quantities  it  is  not  unwholesome.  The  leaves  have 
an  agreeable  acid,  and  I believe  oxalic  acid  is  produced 
from  them.  Salts  of  lemons,  for  removing  stains  in  linen, 
are  the  crystalized  juices  of  this  little  plant.  The  seed- 
vessel  has  the  power  of  projecting  its  seeds,  when  ripe,  to  a 
considerable  distance.  It  is  angular,  and  splits  down  one 
side,  and  then  pressing  on  the  seeds  sends  them  to  a distance 
of  several  feet. 

Oxalis  corniculata.  Yellow  procumbent  Wood-Sorrel. 
Is  found  in  shady  waste  ground,  in  the  south  of  England, 
but  rare.  The  stem  is  branched  and  lying  on  the  ground. 
The  flowers  are  in  small  umbels,  and  the  petals  yellow,  so  that 
it  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  first  mentioned,  though 
not  so  readily  found. 
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Decandria.  Pentagyjjia. 

Thalamiflor^e.  Caryophyllace^e. 

CEEASTIUM.  (Mouse-ear  Chickweed.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  53. 

Three  other  species  of  this  genus  are  now  to  be  found, 
and  they  are  of  a more  interesting  character  than  the  small 
species  found  last  month. 

Cerastium  vulgatum.  Broad-leaved  Mouse-ear  Chick- 
weed.  Leaves  egg-shaped,  hairy,  petals  white  and  as  long 
as  the  calyx.  Flowers  longer  than  their  stalks.  Stems 
numerous,  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  hairy,  and  both 
leaves  and  stems  of  a pale  green.  This  is  a very  common 
plant,  flowering  all  the  summer  months,  and  growing  in 
fields  and  waste  places. 

Cerastium  yiscosum.  Narrow-leaved  Mouse-ear  Chick- 
weed.  Leaves  between  oblong  and  lance-shaped,  hairy, 
flowers  shorter  than  their  stalks.  Stems  as  long  as  the  last, 
which,  with  the  leaves,  are  hairy,  dark  green  and  clammy.  It 
flowers  all  through  the  summer,  and,  like  the  C.  vulgatum, 
is  found  commonly  in  fields  and  waste  places. 

Cerastium  arvense.  Field  Mouse-ear  Chickweed.  Leaves 
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narrow,  lance-shaped,  fringed  at  the  base,  petals  twice  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  Steins  numerous,  covered  with  fine 
hairs ; not  many  flowers  in  the  bunch,  petals  large  and  white. 
It  grows  in  fields  and  dry  gravelly  pastures. 


ICOSANDRIA.  MONOGYNIA. 

Calyciflor,®.  Rosacea. 

PRUNUS.  (Cherry.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  54. 

We  had  the  Black-Thorn,  or  Prunus  spinosa , in  flower 
last  month,  being  the  first  of  the  genus  that  makes  its 
appearance,  now  we  find  the  Wild  Cherry,  the  Bullace 
tree,  &c. 

Prunus  cerasus.  Wild  Cherry  or  Gean  Tree.  This 
pretty  tree  makes  the  woods  look  gay  with  its  white  blossoms 
and  delicate-looking  leaves.  The  flowers  are  grouped  toge- 
ther in  an  umbel,  and  are  white.  Leaves  downy  under- 
neath, pointed,  and  rather  broad.  The  fruit  is  dark  in 
general,  but  there  are  varieties  of  a lighter  tinge.  It  has  a 
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very  smooth  bark,  and  grows  in  woods  and  hedges ; it  is 
the  origin  of  the  garden  Cherry. 

Prunus  insititia.  Wild  Bullace  Tree.  Plower  stalks 
in  pairs  and  short,  petals  white.  Leaves  between  egg-shaped 
and  lance-shaped,  downy  beneath,  alternate  and  serrated, 
branches  ending  in  a thorn.  Pruit  round,  black,  with  blue 
bloom.  It  is  a small  tree,  with  spreading  round  branches, 
growing  in  woods,  thickets,  and  hedges. 

Prunus  domestica.  Wild  Plumb  Tree.  This  species 
so  greatly  resembles  the  last,  that  they  are  sometimes  consi- 
dered as  one.  It  differs  in  having  no  spines  to  the  branches, 
and  the  flower  stalks  are  solitary,  not  in  pairs.  It  is  rather 
later  in  flowering. 

Prunus  padus.  Bird  Cherry.  This  scarcely  blossoms 
till  June,  and  its  flowers  grow  very  differently  to  the  rest, 
in  a long  drooping  spike  which  is  very  pretty.  Petals  white. 
It  is  a small  tree,  with  acute,  doubly  serrated  leaves.  Pruit 
small  and  black.  It  is  frequent  in  woods,  especially  in  the 
north. 
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ICOSANDRIA.  PENTAGYNIA. 

Calycielor.®.  Rosacea. 

PYEUS.  (Pear.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  superior,  of  one  leaf  divided  into 
five  segments,  petals  five,  roundish,  much  larger  than  the  calyx, 
and  arising  from  the  edge.  Filaments  awl-shaped,  shorter  than 
the  corolla,  anthers  oblong,  two-lobed.  The  fruit  is  roundish, 
or  oblong,  fleshy,  cells  two  or  five,  two  seeds  in  each. 

The  wild  Pear  tree,  though  not  common,  is  found  in 
woods  and  hedges.  The  genus  Fyrus  contains  the  Apple, 
Pear,  Service  tree,  &c. 

Pyrus  communis.  Wild  Fear-Tree.  Leaves  simple, 
egg-shaped,  serrate,  smooth,  downy  when  young.  Plower 
stalks  in  an  erect  cluster,  downy  and  terminal.  Plowers 
numerous,  snow-white.  It  grows  in  woods  and  hedges, 
and  is  not  common.  It  is  the  origin  of  the  garden  Pear. 

Pyrus  malus.  Wild  Apple-Tree  or  Crab -Tree . Leaves 
simple,  serrate ; flowers  in  a sessile  umbel,  white,  tinged 
with  rose-colour.  This  species  does  not  flower  till  May, 
and  is  the  origin  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  Apple.  The 
fruit  is  globular,  yellowish,  tinged  with  red,  acid  and  sharp. 
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It  grows  in  woods  and  hedges  and  is  more  rare  than  the 
Pear. 

Pyrtjs  torminalis.  Wild  Service-Tree.  Leaves  simple, 
somewhat  heart-shaped,  serrate  and  seven-lobed.  Mower- 
stalks  branched  and  in  a cluster.  Flowers  white,  in  large 
terminal,  downy  panicles.  Fruit  brown  and  acid.  This 
tree  is  found  frequently  in  woods  and  hedges  in  the  south 
of  England.  Three  other  species  will  be  mentioned  in  May. 


POLYANDEIA.  POLYGYNIA. 

Tiialamiflorje.  Ranunculace,®. 

ANEMONE.  (Anemone.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  none.  Petals  from  five  to  fifteen, 
oblong,  inferior,  regular,  in  one  or  more  rows.  Stamens  much 
shorter  than  the  corolla.  Pistils  numerous,  collected  into  a 
roundish  head. 

These  pretty  spring  flowers  are  to  be  met  with  in  woods 
and  open  pastures,  in  most  counties.  In  Essex  they  are 
unknown.  The  first  species  mentioned  is  found  in  almost 
all  neighbourhoods,  and  makes  the  woods  gay  with  its  light 
blossoms. 
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Anemone  nemorosa.  Wood  Anemone.  Leaves  divided 
into  three  or  five  parts.  Stalks  with  a single  flower  with 
white  petals,  tinged  with  purple  on  the  outside.  Petals  six, 
spreading.  The  flower  has  an  involucre  of  three  leaves, 
either  divided  into  three  or  five.  It  is  considered  poisonous 
to  cattle. 

Anemone  Pulsatella.  Pasque-Flower.  This  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  last,  its  flowers  have  six  purple  petals, 
very  silky  on  the  outside.  The  flower-stalks  are  about  four 
or  five  inches  high,  with  an  involucre  of  many  deep  narrow 
segments,  all  united  at  the  base.  The  leaves  doubly  divided. 
This  beautiful  flower  grows  on  elevated  pastures. 

There  are  two  other  species  of  Anemone , but  as  they  are 
very  rare,  I will  not  confuse  young  beginners  by  describing 
them.  One  has  a blue  flower,  the  A.  qppenina ; the  other 
yellow,  the  A.  ranunculoides. 


POLYANDRIA.  POLYGYNIA. 

Thalamifloile.  Ranunculace^:. 

CALTHA.  (Marsh  Marygold.) 

Generic  Character.  Plowers  formed  of  five  coloured  parts. 
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Corolla  none.  Seed-vessels  several,  flattened  and  spreading,  with 
many  seeds. 

Caltha  palusteis.  Common  marsh  Marygold,  This  is 
a handsome  plant,  found  abundantly  in  marshy  places,  and 
greatly  enlivening  streams  and  ponds  by  its  bright  and  large 
yellow  flowers,  and  handsome  leaves,  which  are  heart-shaped 
and  shining.  It  is  not  considered  good  for  cattle,  and 
they  generally  refuse  it.  In  northern  countries  it  is  very 
abundant,  and  its  expanding  flowers  give  notice  that  the 
winter  snows  are  disappearing. 


Teteadynamia.  Siliculosa. 

Thalamifloe^e.  Ceucieee,e. 

THLASPI.  (Shepheed's  Puese.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  four  egg-shaped  spreading  leaves. 
Petals  egg-shaped,  equal,  undivided.  Anthers  heart-shaped, 
acute.  Pouch  compressed,  roundish,  or  inversely  heart-shaped, 
two-celled,  valves  keeled,  generally  bordered. 

Thlaspi  (Capsella)  btjesa-pastoeis.  Common  Shepherd's 
Purse.  This  common  plant  is  well-known,  and  needs  little 
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description.  The  leaves  at  the  root  are  divided  and  hairy, 
stem  leaves  lanceolate,  all  generally  rough  and  toothed.  Pouch 
inversely  heart-shaped,  and  somewhat  resembling  an  old- 
fashioned  purse,  whence  its  name.  Stem  branched.  Plowers 
small  and  white.  It  may  be  found  from  March  to  November, 
in  cultivated  ground  and  road  sides. 

Thlaspi  perpoliatum.  Perfoliate  Shepherd’s  Purse . 
This  species  is  rare,  and,  indeed,  only  seems  to  be  found 
in  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire.  The  stem-leaves  are 
heart-shaped,  smooth,  somewhat  toothed  and  not  stalked; 
root-leaves  stalked  and  egg-shaped.  Plowers  very  small, 
white,  and  in  a dense  bunch.  A smaller  plant  than  the  last. 


Tetradynamia.  Siliquosa. 

ThalamiflorjE.  Crucifers. 

ARABIS.  (Wall-Cress.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  four  oblong,  erect  leaves,  w7hich 
fall  off,  two  opposite  ones  somewhat  larger.  Petals  oblong, 
undivided,  spreading,  hardly  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Anthers 
heart-shaped.  Pod  narrow,  compressed,  valves  nearly  flat,  ribbed 
or  veined,  slightly  undulated  by  the  seeds. 
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Arabts  Thaliana.  Common  Wall-Cress.  Stem  about 
a foot  high,  branched.  Leaves  hairy  and  toothed,  root- 
leaves  stalked,  oblong,  the  rest  having  no  stalks.  Elowers 
small,  white,  and  in  a bunch.  This  little  plant  is  common 
in  the  spring,  on  walls  and  loose  sandy  soil. 

Arabis  stricta.  Bristol  RocJc  Cress.  This  is  a rare 
species,  found  in  rocky  places  about  Bristol.  It  has  cream- 
coloured  flowers,  not  many  in  a bunch.  Leaves  toothed, 
obtuse,  and  bristly,  those  of  the  root  somewhat  lyrate.  Stem 
hairy,  round,  and  leafy.  Bound  on  limestone  soil  at  Bristol. 

Arabis  hirsuta.  (Plate  Y.  Eig.  19.)  Hairy  Wall- Cress. 
Leaves  all  bristly,  toothed,  those  of  the  stem  embracing. 
Stem  erect,  about  a foot  high,  stiff,  leafy,  and  covered  with 
spreading  hairs.  Pods  straight,  erect,  with  slightly  keeled 
valves.  Elowers  small  and  white ; they  do  not  make  their 
appearance  till  quite  late  in  the  month,  but  when  vegetation 
is  not  in  profusion,  we  value  every  plant  however  insignifi- 
cant in  appearance.  It  is  found  on  dry  walls,  rocks,  and 
gravelly  banks.  There  are  three  other  species,  but  all  rare. 
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Tetradynamia.  Siliquosa. 

Thalamiflor^e.  Crucifers. 

EEYSIMUM.  (Treacle  Mustard.) 

Generic  Character.  Pod  four-sided,  in  consequence  of  its  pro- 
jecting ribs.  Seeds  rather  cylindrical.  Calyx  equal  at  the  base, 
not  close,  and  falling  off. 

There  are  only  three  species  of  this  genus,  none  very 
striking,  but  one  so  common  at  this  period  that  it  must  not 
be  omitted,  the  others  flower  later. 

Erysimum  Alliaria.  (Plate  Y.  Eig.  20.)  Garlic  treacle 
Mustard.  Besides  this  English  name  it  has  others  which 
are  rather  droll ; Jack  by  the  hedge  is  one,  but  how  such  a 
name  could  have  arisen  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Sauce  alone 
may  be  derived  from  its  possessing  a smell  of  garlic.  It  is 
an  early  plant,  and  having  very  handsome  leaves  makes  the 
hedges  look  bright  where  it  abounds.  They  are  broadly 
heart-shaped,  stalked,  and  of  a bright  green.  Stem  from 
one  to  two  feet  high,  flowers  numerous,  white  and  small. 
When  bruised  it  emits  a smell  like  garlic ; it  is  bitter,  and 
acrid,  and  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a salad.  It  grows 
by  hedges,  walls,  and  amongst  rubbish,  and  is  very  common. 
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Tetkadynamia.  Siliquosa. 

Thalamielor^e.  Crucieer^e. 

CHEIRANTHUS.  (Wall-elower.) 

Our  garden  plant  of  this  genus  familiarizes  us  with  the 
wild  specimen  ( Cheiranthus  cheiri),  and  the  young  botanist 
may  find  it  flowering  in  this  month,  and  the  following,  par- 
ticularly on  walls  and  old  buildings,  which  it  ornaments 
writh  its  fine  golden-coloured  petals.  It  seems  to  require 
little  nourishment,  for  it  springs  from  crevices  where  alone 
appear  mortar  and  rubbish.  The  stem  is  bushy,  and  often 
from  one  to  two  feet  high.  Flowers  large,  with  rich  golden 
petals,  not  so  dark  as  many  of  the  garden  varieties,  but  still 
very  handsome. 


Monadelphia.  Decandria, 

Thalamielor^e.  Geraneace^e. 

GERANIUM.  (Crane's  bill.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  five  egg-shaped  leaves.  Petals 
five,  rounded  or  inversely  heart-shaped.  Nectaries  five,  glands 
alternate,  with  the  petals.  Seed-vessel  divided  into  five,  each 
tipped  with  a narrow,  erect  awn,  which  is  smooth  on  the  inside 
and  finally  recurved. 
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Tins  pretty  genus  of  our  wild  flowers  first  shows  itself  in 
this  month,  but  not  more  than  one  species  is  commonly 
observed.  The  seed-vessel  is  a beautiful  object  for  the 
microscope,  and,  indeed,  to  the  naked  eye  it  is  interesting, 
but  the  curious  lengthened  awns  are  only  shown  when  the 
flower  is  quite  over.  One  species  makes  its  appearance 
early. 

Geranium  molle.  (Plate  YI.  Pig.  21.)  Hove’s  foot 
Crane’s  hill.  The  whole  of  this  plant  is  very  soft  and 
downy,  whence  its  Latin  name.  The  leaves  are  nearly 
round,  and  divided  into  many  lobes.  Calyx-leaves  with 
five  nerves.  Petals  about  one  half  longer  than  the  calyx, 
cut  about  a third  down,  the  claw  tufted  at  the  base  with 
hairs  on  each  side,  and  of  a rose  colour.  Two  flowers 
spring  from  opposite  the  leaves.  It  is  found  all  the  summer 
growing  in  waste  places,  fields,  and  almost  everywhere.  Its 
soft,  round,  divided  leaves  make  it  easily  distinguished  from 
others  of  the  genus,  and  besides,  it  is  the  first  to  make  its 
appearance. 

Geranium  Bobertianum.  Herb  Robert . This  scarcely 
flowers  till  May,  but  may  be  found  occasionally  if  the 
season  is  mild.  It  grows  in  waste  ground,  on  walls,  &c., 
and  soon  catches  the  eye  by  its  bright  red  stalks,  and 
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leaves  tinged  with  the  same  colour,  particularly  when 
growing  on  walls  and  rocks.  They  are  much  divided,  that 
is,  into  three  or  five  parts,  and  those  again  subdivided. 
They  are  soft  and  silky.  Mowers  very  pretty,  petals  bright 
rose  colour,  with  three  whitish  veins.  Calyx  dark  brownish- 
green,  and  hairy.  It  frequently  flowers  late  in  the  Autumn, 
even  in  November. 


GyNANDRIA.  MONANDRIA. 

Petaloide^e.  Orchidace^e. 

OECHIS.  (Orchis.) 

Generic  Character.  Roots  often  tuberous,  stems  herbaceous, 
leaves  striated,  and  clasping  the  stem  at  the  base.  The  flower 
is  divided  into  six  parts,  of  which  three  may  be  called  the  calyx 
and  three  the  petals,  though  they  are  often  of  the  same  colour. 
The  middle  of  the  three  inner  divisions  is  mostly  longer  than  the 
rest,  and  lobed,  and  is  called  the  lip.  At  the  back  is  a spur, 
which  differs  in  length,  being  in  some  species  very  long,  in  others 
short. 

This  beautiful  tribe  of  plants  now  begins  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance, in  the  person  of  the  Orchis  mascula , or  early 
Purple  Orchis. 
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Orchis  mascula.  (Plate  YI.  Pig.  22.)  Early  Purple 
Orchis.  This  is  a handsome  species,,  and  in  many  places 
very  common;  it  usually  inhabits  woods  and  pastures.  The 
stem  is  about  a foot  high,  the  spike  of  flowers  at  the  top,  of 
a dark  purple  hue,  the  centre  of  the  lip  lighter  and  spotted. 
The  lip  three-lobed,  spur  obtuse,  rather  longer  than  the 
tube  of  the  flower,  two  side  calyx  leaves  turned  upwards. 
Leaves  generally  marked  with  dark  purple  spots.  If  the 
young  botanist  finds  this  flower  he  will  not  fail  to  know 
others,  from  the  characteristics  resembling  those'of  this  early 
species.  Next  month  four  or  five  may  be  found. 


Mongecia.  Tetrandria. 

MoNOCHLAMYD^E.  ElJPHORBIACEiE. 

BUXUS.  (Box.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  divided  into  three  or  four  parts. 
Barren  flower.  Scale  two-lobed.  Stamens  four.  Fertile,  scales 
three,  very  small.  Pistils  three ; the  stigmas  obtuse.  Fruit  with 
three  horns,  three  cells,  and  six  seeds. 

Buxus  sempervirens.  Box  tree.  The  leaves  are  egg- 
shaped,  convex  and  shining;  flowers  pale  yellow.  The 
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calyx  of  those  that  are  barren  have  three  roundish  leaves, 
those  of  the  fertile  four.  The  former  having  two  petals,  and 
the  latter  three.  The  barren  contains  the  stamens,  and  the 
fertile  the  pistils,  and,  of  course,  the  seeds,  which  are  two  in 
number. 

This  tree  is  found  on  dry  chalky  hills  in  the  south  of 
England ; if  not  repeatedly  cut  down  it  grows  into  a small 
tree,  but  it  is  of  such  value  for  turning,  carving  and  en- 
graving that  it  seldom  attains  any  great  size.  On  Box  hill, 
near  Dorking  in  Surrey,  where  there  are  many  of  these  trees, 
they  are  cut  down  once  in  seven  years.  The  wood  is  valuable 
to  our  wood  engravers,  from  its  being  extremely  hard  and 
close-grained.  It  is  a dwarf  variety  that  is  used  for  garden 
borders. 


Moncecia.  Polyandria. 

Petaloide.e.  Arace,®. 

ARUM.  (Cuckow  PINT.) 

Generic  Character.  Spadix  naked  at  the  apex  or  top,  enclosed 
in  a spatha.  Mowers  naked,  those  with  stamens , crowded  about 
the  middle  of  the  pistils , and  those  with  pistils  seated  at  the 
base.  Berry  one-celled,  many-seeded. 
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Arum  maculatum.  Cuckoo  pint.  This  is  one  of  our 
most  curious  plants,  and  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  hedge 
and  wood.  Its  large,  handsome  leaves  soon  attract  atten- 
tion, and  its  extraordinary  flower  is  quite  worthy  of  exami- 
nation. The  leaves  all  proceed  from  the  base,  and  are  large, 
shining,  and  often  spotted  with  black.  The  flowers  rise  from 
the  centre,  and  are  formed  of  a light  green  envelope,  called 
a spatha.  This  envelopes  the  parts  of  fructification,  which 
consist  of  a ring  of  germens,  and  one  of  anthers,  and  above 
them  another  ring  of  apparently  imperfect  pistils.  Above 
these  rises  a smooth  substance,  called  the  spadix,  which 
is  generally  of  a pale  purple  hue.  When  the  spatha  withers, 
the  red  berries  are  displayed,  these  often  continue  during 
the  winter,  and  may  occasionally  be  seen,  when  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  plant  are  dead.  The  root  is  large,  and  in  the 
south  of  England  it  is  sold,  after  being  properly  prepared, 
and  is  said  to  be  a good  substitute  for  bread  flour. 

In  Portland  Island  it  is  much  eaten  as  bread,  and  in 
London  sold  under  the  name  of  Portland  Sago.  It  is  also 
used  medicinally  when  fresh,  and  is  very  acrid.  Formerly  it 
was  made  into  starch. 
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Moncecia.  Polyandria. 

MoNOCHLAMYDE^E.  CoRYLACEtE. 

QUERCUS.  (Oak.) 

Generic  Character.  Barren  flowers  in  a long  pendulous  catkin. 
Calyx  divided  into  five  or  seven  parts.  Stamens  from  five  to  ten. 
Fertile  flower.  Seed-vessel  round,  three-celled,  seated  in  a cup. 
Nut  one-celled  and  one-seeded. 

There  are  two  species  of  this  well-known  and  valuable 
tree  indigenous  to  this  country,  the  first-mentioned  is  found 
quite  in  a wild  state  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  both 
appear  in  natural  woods  in  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country. 
Of  all  forest  trees  this  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  as 
well  for  its  usefulness  as  for  its  beauty.  There  cannot  be 
a nobler  object  than  an  Oak  in  full  leaf,  and  even  in  old 
age  it  is  extremely  interesting.  Many  are  known  to  have 
been  in  existence  a thousand  years,  and  amongst  others 
I may  mention  the  Green-dale  Oak,  in  Welbeck  Park, 
Nottinghamshire.  Opinions  differ  as  to  which  species  is 
best  for  timber,  but,  at  any  rate,  both  are  valuable.  Besides 
timber,  the  bark  is  most  valuable  for  tanning  leather  and 
for  cordage.  Of  foreign  species,  the  Quercus  suber  yields 
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the  material  for  corks,  and  the  Quercus  coccifera  the  galls 
for  dyeing. 

Quercus  robur.  Common  Oa7c.  Leaves  oblong,  dilated 
towards  the  end,  obtusely  lobed.  Stalks  of  the  acorns  long. 
This  fruit  was  formerly  eaten  by  our  ancestors,  but  now 
only  supplies  food  for  hogs,  squirrels,  &c. 

Quercus  sessiliflora.  Sessile-fruited  Oak . Leaves  ob- 
long, with  opposite  acute  lobes,  and  elongated  stalks;  no 
stalk  to  the  acorn,  which  easily  distinguishes  it  from  the 
former.  The  wood  has  been  said  to  be  superior,  but  this  is 
perhaps  an  error. 


MoNtECIA.  POLYANDRIA. 

MONOCHLAMYDEiE.  CORYLACEiE. 

TAGUS.  (Beech.) 

Generic  Character.  Barren  flower  in  a globose  catkin.  Stamens 
ten  to  fifteen.  Fertile  flowers  in  pairs.  Calyx  six-lobed.  Seed- 
vessel  three-angled  and  three  lobed,  and  enclosed  in  a spiny, 
four-lobed  involucre.  Nut  one-celled,  and  one  or  two-seeded. 

The  Beech  grows  in  woods,  on  a chalky  soil,  especially  in 
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the  south  of  England,  though  scarcely  wild  in  Scotland. 
The  wood  is  employed  for  many  purposes,  by  carpenters, 
turners,  and  wheel- wrights. 

Eagus  sylvatica,  Common  Beech , is  a large  tree,  with 
smooth  bark  and  spreading  branches.  The  nuts  are  enclosed 
in  a prickly  calyx,  and  are  eaten  by  various  animals ; hogs 
are  fattened  upon  them.  The  leaves  are  egg-shaped,  slightly 
cut  or  serrated  at  the  edge.  Some  botanists  class  the  Spanish 
Chestnut,-*  Bogus  castaneo , with  the  Beech,  and  mention 
woods  in  the  south  of  England  as  the  localities  where  it  is 
found  apparently  wild.  It  is  a large,  noble  tree,  with 
spreading  branches ; the  wood  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  Oak.  Evelyn,  the  old  writer,  says,  “it  hath  formerly 
built  a good  part  of  our  ancient  houses  in  the  city  of 
London,”  and  that  he  had  “ one  large  barn  near  the  city 
entirely  framed  of  it.”  The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Great 
Yarmouth,  erected  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  is  roofed 
with  Chestnut.  Dr.  Hooker  says,  “It  affords  excellent 

* Es cuius  hippocastanum.  The  Horse-Chestnut  is  a very  different  tree, 
and  not  a native  of  England,  but  its  great  beauty,  especially  when  covered 
■with  its  handsome  blossom  in  May,  causes  it  to  be  frequently  planted.  It  is 
originally  from  Asia,  and  three  centuries  ago  was  not  known  in  Europe.  It 
was  first  planted  at  Constantinople,  and  then  made  its  progress  through  Italy 
and  France  to  England. 
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stakes  for  palisades,  and  props  for  vines  and  hops.  It  is 
good  for  mill  timber  and  for  water-works,  but  if  water  touch 
the  root  of  the  growing  tree,  it  spoils  both  the  fruit  and 
wood.  The  nuts  are  used  as  an  article  of  daily  food  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  in  Erance  I have  had  them  served  up 
for  breakfast,  boiled  in  milk.” 


Mon<ecia.  Polyandria. 

Monochlamydeje.  Betulace^e. 

BETULA.  (Birch.) 

Generic  Character.  Barren  catkin : Scales  three,  middle  one 
with  the  stamens.  No  calyx.  Fertile  catkin : Scales  three-lobed, 
three-flowered,  falling  off.  Styles  two.  Fruit  winged,  with  one 
fertile  cell. 

The  Birch,  another  of  our  native  trees,  puts  forth  its  long 
catkins  in  this  month.  There  are  two  species, 

Betula  alba.  Common  Birch , is  a tall  tree,  the  stem 
being  covered  with  a white  skin,  which  easily  peels  off  in 
transverse  rings ; the  branches  very  slender  and  drooping. 
It  is  an  elegant  ornamental  tree,  found  in  abundance  in 
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Scotland,  and  elsewhere  if  the  soil  is  heathy.  The  whole  tree 
diffuses  an  agreeable  odour,  and  the  wood  is  useful  in  many 
ways ; much  is  burnt  into  charcoal,  and  brooms  are  made  of  it. 

Betula  nana,  Dwarf  Birch , is  a shrub  rarely  exceeding 
two  feet  in  height,  and  only  grows  on  the  sides  of  some  of 
the  high  Scotch  mountains.  The  poor  Laplanders  turn  this 
small  shrub  to  account ; it  is  used  for  firing,  and  the  young 
twigs,  covered  with  rein-deer’s  skin,  serve  for  beds. 


Many  species  of  Willow  are  now  in  flower,  but,  for  the 
reasons  given  last  month,  larger  works  must  be  consulted  if 
the  young  botanist  wishes  to  study  this  extensive  genus. 


Dkecia.  Enneandria. 

Monochlamyde^e.  Euphorbiace^e. 

MEECUEIALIS.  (Mercury.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  both  barren  and  fertile  flowers 
deeply  divided  into  egg-shaped  spreading  segments.  No  corolla. 
Stamens  in  the  barren  flower  nine  or  ten,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
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calyx.  Pistil  in  the  fertile  flower,  has  the  germen  roundish, 
compressed.  Styles  two,  stigmas  acute.  Seed-vessel  formed  of 
two  globular  lobes. 

Two  species  form  this  genus,  one  found  as  early  as  April, 
the  other  not  till  June.  The  spring  species  is, 

Mercurialis  perennis.  (Plate  YI.  Eig.  23).  Perennial 
Mercury.  This  has  a simple  stem  about  a foot  high,  square 
and  clothed  at  the  upper  part,  with  egg-shaped  serrated 
rough  leaves.  Elowers  green,  and  in  loose  spikes  situated 
amongst  the  leaves.  It  is  said  to  be  poisonous,  and  is  found 
in  bushy  shady  places,  on  banks,  also  by  walls  and  hedges, 
and  is  much  more  common  than  the  other.  The  plant  in 
drying  turns  black  or  blueish. 


Crtptogamia.  Equisetacea. 

Eoliacea.  Equisetacea. 

EQUISETUM.  (Horse-tail.) 

Generic  Character.  Stems  stiff,  jointed;  branches,  if  any, 
mostly  whorled.  Elower,  or  parts  of  fructification,  at  the  end 
of  the  stalk,  in  spikes  or  catkins. 
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This  singular  genus  of  plants  may  easily  be  overlooked, 
by  those  not  interested  in  the  study,  but  a botanist  knows 
that  by  examination,  beauties  may  be  found  in  the  most 
insignificant  weed,  or  such  as  we  term  so,  though  every  thing 
has  its  use  in  the  creation.  The  Equisetum  is  very  curious 
indeed.  The  spike  containing  the  parts  of  fructification 
appears  before  the  leaf  of  the  plant,  and  is  oblong,  with  many 
stalked  scales  arranged  on  a common  stem.  These  scales 
are  angular,  bearing  at  the  back  from  four  to  seven  oblong 
membranous  cells  parallel  to  each  other,  finally  bursting  into 
two  equal  valves.  Seeds  globular,  very  minute,  having  four 
spiral  filaments  attached  to  their  base  which  terminate  each 
in  a flat  appendage  or  anther , producing  pollen.  Three 
species  make  their  appearance  at  this  time  and  should  be 
sought  for  with  care. 

Equisetum  arvense.  (Plate  VI.  Eig.  24.)  Corn  Horse- 
tail. The  fertile  stems  about  eight  inches  high,  appear 
before  the  sterile,  which  are  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  The 
former  are  erect,  destitute  of  branches,  their  sheaths  distant 
and  deeply  toothed.  The  sterile  have  undivided,  roughish, 
ascending  branches,  though  rather  drooping  at  the  base. 
Eound  in  fields  and  meadows,  common. 

Equisetum  eluviatile.  Great  water  Horse-tail,  Sterile 
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stems  with  very  numerous,  undivided,  angular,  roughish 
branches.  Fertile  stems  unbranched,  their  sheaths  crowded, 
deeply  toothed.  Fertile  stem  from  one  to  two  feet,  and 
sterile  from  two  to  four  feet  high.  Grows  at  the  edges  of 
rivers  and  lakes. 

Equisetum  sylvaticum.  Wood  Horse-tail . Sterile  and 
fertile  stems  with  compound  whorled  branches,  smooth  and 
curved  downwards.  Stem  about  a foot  high,  erect,  with 
short  branches,  each  whorl  with  a pale  brown,  torn  sheath 
above  it.  Spike  oblong.  This  is  a graceful  species,  less 
stiff  and  more  herbaceous  than  the  rest. 
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This  is  perhaps  the  loveliest  month  of  the  year,  and  very 
abundant  in  treasures  for  the  botanist,  the  young  student 
will,  indeed,  find  them  multiply  so  rapidly  that  a feeling  of 
confusion  and  doubt,  as  to  the  possibility  of  overcoming  so 
many  simultaneous  difficulties,  may  arise  for  a time ; but  the 
best  plan  to  be  pursued,  is  that  of  selecting  some  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  specimens,  and  by  determining  those,  a few 
certain  points  will  be  ascertained,  and  the  next  year  the 
study  will  be  found  much  more  simple.  Above  all,  the  lover 
of  nature  must  not  be  discouraged,  for  if,  for  example,  the 
Veronica  hederifolia  which  was  found  in  March,  be  well 
impressed  on  the  mind,  the  rest  of  the  species  will,  when 
gathered,  be  easily  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  same  genus, 
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and  thus  the  generic  names  of  a small  number  of  plants  will 
be  at  once  known,  and  the  specific  distinctions  may  be  learned 
afterwards.  The  same  will  be  the  case  with  the  genus 
Myosotis , so  that  with  a common  share  of  patience  and 
observation,  the  study  presents  only  those  difficulties  which 
an  ardent  mind  loves  to  conquer. 

This  season  is  not  only  rich  in  flowers,  but  the  birds 
enliven  our  walks  by  their  sweet  songs,  insects  are  gay, 
all  nature  appears  rejoicing  in  the  return  of  warm  weather, 
and  we  who  are  blessed  with  reason  must  be  grateful  to  the 
God  of  Nature,  who  made  us  capable  of  appreciating  these 
various  beauties.  In  this  month  every  thing  wears  an 
appearance  of  freshness  which  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  and  exhilirating  to  the  spirits  after  the  sombre  hues  of 
winter,  for  the  earth,  refreshed  by  frequent  showers,  and  not 
yet  scorched  by  the  summer  sun,  yields  abundant  vegetation, 
while  every  field,  lane,  and  wood,  is  enamelled  by  the  many- 
coloured  flowers  of  spring. 

Our  poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Wordsworth,  have  spoken  of 
the  beauties  of  this  season,  its  flowers,  its  birds,  and  espe- 
cially the  Nightingale  awaken  their  fervour ; and  all  agree 
in  ascribing  many  beauties  and  pleasures  to  this  month. 
Milton  makes  it  “ eternal  spring”,  in  Heaven,  and  Virgil 
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says , the  world  was  created  "when  spring's  mild  influence 
made  all  nature  gay  ”.  Yet  all  this  profuse  loveliness  lasts 
but  a short  time,  and  the  botanist  must  make  the  best  use 
of  its  fleeting  days  in  treasuring  the  beautiful  plants  strewed 
around  in  such  delightful  profusion.  Many  that  are  highly 
interesting  may  be  added  to  the  collection,  and  most  of  them 
not  difficult  to  determine  either  as  regards  genus  or  species. 


Diandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIFLOILE.  SCROPHULARIACE^E. 

VERONICA.  (Speedwell.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  41. 

The  flowers  of  this  genus  grow  in  three  different  ways ; 
some  have  a long  spike  of  flowers  proceeding  from  the  top 
of  the  plant,  as  Veronica  serpylUfolia  (see  p.  80)  others  have 
the  spikes  proceeding  from  the  sides  as  the  V,  montana ; and 
V.chamadrys  (seep.  79)  the  last  division,  has  the  flowers 
solitary,  not  growing  in  spikes. 

Veronica  oeficinalis.  Common  Speedwell . The  species 
now  found  belongs  to  the  middle  division,  and  the  flowers 
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are  of  a delicate  lilac  hue.  The  leaves  are  broad,  serrated 
and  rough.  Stem  very  downy  and  lying  on  the  ground,  the 
flowering  part  alone,  rising  up.  The  leaves  are  astringent, 
and  are  often  used  medicinally,  and  for  making  tea.  The 
Trench  call  it  The  de  V Europe,  and  it  was  once  affirmed  by 
an  old  writer  that  it  was  the  identical  tea  of  China.  It  is 
abundant  in  woods  and  dry  situations,  especially  heaths  and 
commons. 


Triandria.  Digynia. 

Glumace^.  Graminace^e. 

ANTHOXANTHUM.  (Vernal-Grass.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  two  valves,  one-flowered.  Corolla 
double,  of  two  valves. 

The  Grasses  are  so  numerous,  and  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  each  other,  that  I shall  only  mention  a few  of  the  most 
striking.  The  young  botanist  had  better  procure  illustra- 
tions of  this  family  of  plants,  when  particularly  desirous  of 
knowing  them  individually. 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum.  (Plate  VIL  Tig.  25.)  Sweet 
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scented  Vernal-  Grass.  This  plant  only  possesses  two  stamens, 
and  consequently  by  some  botanists,  is  placed  in  the  2nd 
Linnsean  class,  but  as  there  are  other  Grasses  which  are  alike 
defective,  Bromus  diandrus  for  instance,  and  they  have  both 
equally  the  appearance  of  Grasses,  I shall  arrange  this  sweet 
scented  plant  with  those  it  so  nearly  resembles  in  other 
particulars.  In  the  Natural  System  it  is  of  course  placed 
with  other  Grasses.  It  is  very  abundant  in  woods,  and 
pastures,  and  yields  an  agreeable  smell  in  the  act  of  drying, 
so  that  it  gives  the  well-known  scent  to  new-made  hay.  It 
is  about  a foot  high,  leaves  short.  The  panicle  or  bunch  of 
flowers,  is  an  oblong  spike,  and  when  old  is  yellow. 


Triandria.  Digynia. 

Glumace^e.  Graminaceje, 

ALOPECUK1JS.  (Pox-tail  Grass.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  two-leaved,  valves  nearly  equal. 
Corolla  of  one  valve,  with  an  awn  rising  from  the  base. 

Alopectjrus  pratensis.  (Plate  VII.  Pig.  26.)  Meadow 
Box-tail  Grass.  This  is  a common  Grass  in  meadows  and 
pastures,  and  is  valuable  food  for  cattle.  It  has  a long 
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erect  panicle  or  culm  of  flowers,  as  it  is  called,  of  a greenish 
yellow  colour,  with  silvery  hairs.  It  is  from  one  to  two  feet 
high,  and  blossoms  twice  in  the  year.  One  of  the  earliest 
and  best  of  the  Grasses  found  in  rich  pastures. 


MELICA.  (Melic-Grass.) 

Generic  Character.  Panicle  with  few  flowers.  Calyx  two- 
valved,  two-flowered.  Corolla  of  two  valves ; no  awns. 

Melica  uni  flora.  (Plate  VII.  Pig.  27.)  Wood  Melic- 
Grass.  This  pretty  Grass  is  found  in  many  shady  woods 
very  abundantly,  and  is  very  ornamental,  with  its  fine  stalks 
and  single  flowers,  which  are  slightly  drooping  and  of  a 
peculiar  purplish  brown  colour.  Leaves  rather  broad. 

Melica  nutans.  Mountain  Melic-Grass.  This  species 
grows  in  the  north  of  England,  in  mountainous  countries. 
The  leaves  are  narrower  than  the  last.  The  spikes  are 
nearly  simple,  spikelets  with  two  flowers.  About  two  feet 
high. 
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Tetrandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIELORA.  GaLIACEJS. 

GALIUM.  (Bed-straw.) 

Generic  Character.  Corolla  flat,  of  one  petal,  divided  into 
four.  Fruit  a dry,  round  seed-vessel,  in  some  species  so  rough 
that  it  adheres  to  whatever  touches  it,  in  others  smooth. 

This  genus  is  said  to  derive  its  curious  name  of  Bed-straw, 
from  the  circumstance  of  floors  formerly  being  strewn  with 
flowers  and  sweet-smelling  herbs,  before  the  introduction  of 
carpets,  and  this  was  used  among  the  rest. 

Galixjm  cruciatum.  (Plate  YII.  Pig.  28.)  Cross-leaved 
Bed-straw . This  species  is  the  first  of  the  genus  to  make 
its  appearance,  and  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  prettiest. 
Its  flowers  are  yellow,  and  as,  with  the  exception  of  one 
more,  all  have  white  blossoms,  it  will  easily  be  distinguished. 
They  have  all  a peculiar  characteristic,  that  of  having  the 
leaves  small  and  in  whorls ; that  is,  in  a ring  round  the  stalk 
and  at  regular  distances.  This  has  four  in  a whorl,  and  the 
minute  yellow  flowers  clustered  upon  them.  The  stalks  are 
long  and  straggling,  the  plant  abounds  in  hedges  and  on 
banks,  resting  against  the  bushes  and  its  stronger  neighbours. 
It  is  very  common,  and  is  sure  to  strike  the  eye  of  the 
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attentive  student.  If  well  examined,  the  characteristics  of 
the  genus  will  not  he  forgotten. 


Tetrandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIELORiE.  GaLIACEjE. 

ASPERULA.  (Woodruff.) 

Generic  Character.  Corolla  of  one  funnel-shaped  petal. 

The  two  plants  of  this  genus  do  not  differ  very  greatly 
from  those  of  the  Galium , but  they  are  smaller  and  not  so 
long  and  straggling. 

Asperula  odorata.  Sweet  Woodruff.  This  plant  has  a 
very  sweet  smell  when  drying,  and  long  retains  it,  which 
well  distinguishes  it  from  the  Bed-straws.  It  is  exceedingly 
pretty  when  fresh,  and,  though  not  above  six  inches  high, 
is  rendered  conspicuous  by  its  bunch  of  pretty  white  flowers, 
which  are  small,  but  beautifully  formed.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  and  about  eight  in  a whorl.  It  is  found  in  woods 
and  shady  places.  Withering,  the  botanist,  says  that  it 
makes  a tea  that  excels  all  Chinese  tea.  In  Germany,  the 
whole  plant  is  used  to  give  flavour  to  wines,  and  is  said 
to  protect  clothes  from  insects. 
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Tetrandria.  Tetragynia. 

CORALLIFLORAS.  PLUMBAGINACEA3. 

ILEX.  (Holly.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  divided  into  four  or  five.  Corolla 
the  same.  Berry  round,  having  four  nuts. 

Ilex  aquieolium.  Common  Holly.  This  well-known 
tree  needs  no  description.  It  is  frequent  in  woods  and 
hedges,  particularly  in  a light  and  gravelly  soil,  where  it 
sometimes  forms  natural  thickets.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
white,  much  used  by  turners,  especially  for  the  beautiful 
Tunbridge  ware;  also  for  drawing  upon,  as  the  surface 
is  very  fine.  Dr.  Chandler  says,  that  the  adorning  our 
houses  and  churches  with  this  evergreen  at  Christmas,  is 
probably,  a relic  of  Druidism.  It  was  from  this  called 
Holy-tree,  of  which  Holly  is  a corruption.  It  was  also 
called  Scarlet  Oak. 


Tetrandria.  Tetragynia. 

THALAMIFLORiE.  CARYOPHYLLACE.E. 

SAGINA.  (Pearlwoet.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  four  leaves.  Petals  four,  shorter 
than  the  calyx.  Seed-vessel  four-valved. 
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Sagina  procumbens.  Procumbent  Pearl-wort . These 
small  plants  are  difficult  to  describe,  but  as  they  are  found, 
at  least  two  of  the  species,  in  waste  places,  gravel  walks, 
and  walls  commonly,  they  shall  be  mentioned.  The  species 
procumbens  is  frequent,  in  dry  situations,  from  May  to 
August.  It  is  small,  with  straggling  branches  lying  close 
to  the  ground,  and  frequently  taking  root  near  the  little 
whorl  of  leaves,  which  are  very  narrow,  rather  long,  and 
pointed.  Elower  single,  drooping,  and  on  a long  stalk,  very 
small,  with  the  calyx  much  larger  than  the  petals. 

Sagina  apetala.  Annual  small-flowered  Pearlwort.  This 
species  is  still  smaller  in  every  part,  and  is  found  on  gravel 
walks  and  walls.  The  stems  are  slightly  hairy,  erect,  not 
procumbent  like  the  last.  The  leaves  are  more  narrow  and 
pointed,  and  slightly  hairy  at  the  edge.  Petals  so  small 
that  sometimes  they  seem  absent  altogether.  Seed-vessel 
rather  large  when  ripening. 

Sagina  maritima.  Sea  Pearlwort.  This  species  seems 
confined  to  the  sea  shore.  The  stems  are  only  procumbent 
at  the  base,  leaves  thick.  No  petals;  the  calyx  longer  than 
the  seed-vessel.  It  is  tinged  with  red,  especially  about  the 
stem  and  calyx. 
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Tetrandrxa.  Tetragynia. 

Thalamiflor^e.  Caryophyllace,®. 

MENCHIA.  (Menchia.) 

Menchia  erecta.  Upright  Menchia.  This  small  weed 
resembles  greatly  the  Saginas  in  form  and  flower,  but  it  has 
petals  as  long  as  the  calyx.  The  stem  is  from  two  to  four 
inches  high,  erect,  occasionally  a little  reclining  at  the  base. 
The  leaves  are  long,  pointed,  and  smooth.  Calyx  leaves 
large,  pointed,  white,  and  having  a thin  membrane  at  the 
edge.  Petals  white,  narrow,  and  as  long  as  the  calyx. 


Tetrandria.  Tetragynia. 

Thalamiflor^e.  Till,eace,e. 

TILIAEA.  (Tillasa.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  divided  into  three  or  four  parts. 
Petals  three  or  four. 

Till^a  muscosa.  Mossy  Tillcea.  This  very  minute 
plant  is  frequent  on  gravel  walks,  dreary  sands,  and  moist 
barren  heaths,  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
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even  troublesome  on  garden  walks  near  London.  It  has 
small,  reddish,  opposite,  oblong,  blunt  leaves.  Minute 
flowers,  with  no  stalks ; petals  white  or  tipped  with  rose- 
colour.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  an  inch  high  altogether, 
and  is  very  likely  to  escape  observation,  though  perhaps 
a gardener  may  find  it  troublesome.  The  use  of  this 
diminutive  specimen  of  vegetation  is,  probably,  to  bind 
together,  by  degrees,  loose  barren  sands,  whole  tracts  of 
these  seemingly  profitless  places  being  covered  with  it,  so 
as  to  have  quite  a red  tinge.  It  is  principally  found  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 


Pentandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLLFLORAD.  BORAGINACE^E. 

SYMPHYTUM.  (Comprey.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  divided  into  five.  Corolla  swollen 
upwards,  the  throat  closed  with  scales. 

Symphytum  officinale.  Common  Comfrey.  A very 
handsome  plant,  frequent  by  the  banks  of  rivers  and  watery 
places.  It  grows  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  long,  oval, 
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rough,  leaves,  narrow  at  the  base,  and  running  down  the 
stem  on  each  side,  this  is  called  decurrent.  Those  of  the 
root  are  not  so  narrow,  and  have  a more  decided  stalk. 
The  flowers  grow  in  a drooping  spike,  and  the  corolla  is 
whitish,  and  often  purple.  There  is  another  species,  but 
it  is  rare  in  England,  Symphytum  tuberosum.  It  differs 
from  the  last  principally  in  the  leaves,  the  upper  ones  are 
only  a little  decurrent,  larger  and  broader,  and  the  stem 
simple,  the  former  being  branched. 


Pentandria.  Monogynia 

COROLLIFLOILE.  PlUMBAGINACE/E. 

YINCA.  (Periwinkle.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  divided  into  five.  Corolla  salver- 
shaped (that  is,  flat),  the  segments  cut  obliquely.  Thej petals, 
in  the  bud,  twisted  spirally. 

Yinca  major  and  minor.  Greater  and  lesser  Periwinkle. 
This  well-known  garden  plant  is  scarcely  reckoned  wild. 
The  major  is  found  in  woods  and  thickets,  but  has  been 
originally  tlirpwn  from  gardens.  The  minor  is  said  to  be 
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decidedly  wild  in  hedges  and  banks  in  Devonshire,  with 
bine  and  white  flowers. 


Pentandria.  Digynia. 

Calycielorje.  Apiace^e. 

HYD&OCOTYLE.  (White-rot.) 

Generic  Character,  No  calyx.  Petals  ovate,  entire,  and 
pointed.  Fruit  flattened.  Leaves  round  and  flat,  the  stalk 
proceeding  from  the  centre. 

Hydrocotyle  vulgaris.  (Plate  VIII.  Pig.  29)  White-rot 
or  Marsh  Pennywort . Bogs,  marshy  places,  and  banks  of 
ponds  produce  this  curious,  round-leaved  plant.  It  will 
be  at  once  known  by  the  peculiar  shaped  leaf,  which  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Nasturtium- , and  from  its  being  confined 
to  watery  places.  The  stems  creep  very  much  beneath  the 
ground  or  moss  on  which  it  grows,  and  are  rather  difficult 
to  raise,  as  they  take  root  at  short  intervals,  and  thence 
produce  the  flowers  and  leaves.  The  former  are  seldom  seen 
without  being  dug  up,  and  are  rather  insignificant  in  ap- 
pearance. 
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Pentandria.  Digynia. 

Calyciflor^e.  Apiace.e. 

SANICULA.  (Sanicle.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Petals  erect,  with 
long  inflected  points.  Fruit  covered  with  hooked  bristles. 
Flowers  in  little  clusters. 

Sanicula  EUROPyEA.  (Plate  VIII.  Pig.  30.)  Wood  Sanicle. 
This  very  pretty  plant  grows  in  woods  and  thickets,  and  its 
leaves  and  flowers  are  very  ornamental.  Leaves  palmate, 
that  is,  divided  like  fingers,  and  the  lobes  cut  into  three. 
Heads  of  flowers  small,  white,  and  extremely  pretty,  some- 
times a little  tinged  with  red.  Gerarde,  the  old  botanist, 
says  it  was  used  much  as  a drink  for  curing  inward  hurts. 
It  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  but  is  not  now  used  in  medicine. 


Pentandria.  Digynia. 

Calyciflor^e.  Apiace^e. 

HELOSCL  AHIUM . (Marshwort.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  with  five  teeth.  Petals  oval  and 
obtuse.  The  fruit  curious,  having  five  slightly  prominent  ridges. 
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The  umbelliferous  tribe,  of  which  this  is  an  example,  are 
some  of  them  very  puzzling.  An  umbel  is  a head  of  flowers  on 
stalks  springing  from  a point,  like  the  spokes  of  an  umbrella. 
The  blossom  is  small,  having  five  distinct  petals,  frequently 
the  two  outer  much  larger  than  the  rest.  Two  pistils,  each 
having  a stigma,  which  remain  after  the  petals  have  fallen 
off,  and  form  part  of  the  seed-vessel.  Most  of  them  have 
white  flowers,  a few  yellow,  as  Tennel  Parsnip,  &c.,  and 
a few  red. 

Heloscladium  inundatum.  Least  Marshwort.  This  little 
plant  may  be  found  at  this  time  in  lakes  and  ponds.  It 
is  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  creeping.  Lower  leaves 
very  much  divided,  upper  more  simple.  Umbel  generally 
of  two  rays  only.  Plowers  very  small,  but  the  fruit  large  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  beautifully  striped. 
There  are  two  other  species  rather  larger,  but  they  are  not  at 
present  in  flower. 


Pentandria.  Digynia. 

CaLYCIELORjE.  APIACEiE. 

BUNIUM.  (Earth-nut.) 

Generic  Character.  No  calyx.  Petals  heart-shaped.  Fruit 
flattened  at  the  side  and  oblong.  Umbelliferous. 
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Bunium  elexuosum.  (Plate  VIII.  Pig.  31.)  Common 
Earth-nut.  This  is  a very  delicate  umbelliferous  plant, 
both  in  flower  and  leaf.  It  is  found  in  woods  and  pastures, 
has  a slender,  erect  stem,  with  few  leaves,  very  much  divided, 
the  segments  being  narrow  and  slender.  Plower  very  minute 
and  white,  leaving  oblong,  ribbed  fruit.  It  has  a tuberous 
root  of  which  pigs  are  fond,  and  for  which  they  search  in 
the  woods. 


Pentandria.  Polygynia. 

Thalamiflor,®.  Ranunculaceje. 

MYOSUEUS.  (Mouse-tail.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  five  leaves,  prolonged  at  the  base. 
Petals  five,  the  lower  part  tubular. 

Myosurus  minimus.  Common  Mouse-tail . This  is  a 
curious  little  plant  not  very  easily  discovered,  for  it  does 
not  exceed  five  or  six  inches  in  height.  It  is  found  in 
corn-fields  and  waste  places,  in  a gravelly  or  chalky  soil. 
It  has  erect,  narrow  leaves,  which  are  fleshy.  The  flower- 
stem,  rising  from  the  root  and  called  a scape,  bears  a single^ 
small  greenish  flower.  The  receptacle,  with  its  numerous 
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germens,  is  at  first  short,  but  afterwards  lengthened  out  to 
from  one  to  three  inches,  and  resembles  a mouse's  tail. 


Hexandria.  Monogynia. 

PETALOIDE,E.  LiLIACEjE. 

CONY  ALL  ARIA.  (Lily.) 

Generic  Character.  Flowers  either  divided  into  six  parts,  or 
globular.  Berry  having  three  cells,  and  one  or  two  seeds  in 
each. 

These  pretty  plants  derive  their  name  from  convallis , a 
valley,  their  usual  locality.  Two  species  may  now  be  met 
with,  though  they  are  not  very  common. 

Convallaria  majalis.  Lily  of  the  valley . The  delicate 
flower,  and  the  two  broad  over-shadowing  leaves  of  the 
Lily  of  the  valley  are  well  known,  and  the  plant  is  an  uni- 
versal favourite.  It  is  found  particularly  in  a light  soil,  in 
woods  and  coppices.  The  wood  is  said  to  yield  a dye. 

Convallaria  multiflora.  Common  Solomon’  s-seal}  is 
often  found  in  the  same  situations  as  its  rival  in  beauty 
the  majalis . Its  curious  white  flowers,  with  green  edges,  are 
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extremely  elegant.  The  leaves  do  not  enclose  the  blossom 
as  in  the  former  species,  but  stand  above  the  drooping 
flowers,  as  if  to  shade  them  from  the  sun.  There  is,  perhaps, 
more  elegance,  but  less  modest  beauty  in  this  species.  Its 
leaves  are  oval,  large,  upright,  marked  with  nerves  from 
the  point  to  the  base,  and  half  embracing  the  stem.  The 
flowers  hang  below  in  one,  or  many-flowered  clusters.  Stem 
single,  and  making  a graceful  bend.  It  is  very  abundant 
in  the  woods  on  the  South  Downs.  There  are  two  other 
species  somewhat  similar  to  the  last,  but  they  are  very  rare. 


Hexandria.  Trigynia. 

Monochlamyde^e.  Polygonace^e. 

EUMEX,  (Dock.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  three  leaves  joined  at  the  base. 
Corolla  three  petals. 

One  species  of  this  genus  makes  its  appearance  early,  the 
rest  scarcely  before  July  and  August.  They  are  very  common 
plants,  but  not  attractive  in  form ; with  one  species,  known 
as  the  Sorrel,  most  young  people  are  acquainted. 
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Eumex  Acetosella.  Sheep’s  Sorrel . This  is  a small 
species,  and  being  much  tinged  with  red  in  dry  situations, 
or  towards  the  end  of  summer,  is  easily  distinguished.  It 
is  frequent  in  dry  pastures,  and  very  variable  in  height  (from 
two  to  ten  inches).  The  leaves  also  vary  in  form,  but  are 
generally  halbert-shaped,  that  is,  like  an  axe. 


OCTANDRIA.  MONOGTNIA, 

ThALAMIFLORjE.  Acerace^e. 

ACEE.  (Maple.) 

This  tree,  though  now  common  in  England,  is  scarcely 
considered  indigenous.  There  are  two  species,  the  Great 
Maple,  Acer pseudo-platanus,  and  Acer  campestre , Common 
Maple.  The  former  is  found  in  hedges  and  plantations,  the 
latter  in  woods  and  thickets.  The  first  is  a large  handsome 
tree,  casting  an  impenetrable  shade ; its  bark  is  rough  and 
often  peels  off  in  large  flakes,  which  makes  it  picturesque. 
The  leaves  are  five-lobed.  Elowers  green ; the  seed  has  two 
curious  wings,  which  assist  in  spreading  it  when  ripe.  This 
tree  often  attains  a large  size,  as  much  as  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  in  girth.  The  largest  known 
is  at  Bishopton,  in  Eenfrewshire ; it  is  sixty  feet  in  height 
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and  twenty  in  girth.  The  wood  is  used  by  turners,  and  the 
Scotch  make  a wine  from  the  sap.  The  campestre  is  a small 
tree  with  a rough  bark,  full  of  deep  cracks.  Leaves  small, 
and  divided  into  five.  Wood  sometimes  beautifully  veined, 
and  then  much  valued  by  turners. 


OCTANDRIA.  MONOGYNIA. 

COKOLLIFLOILE.  ERICACEAE. 

VACCINUM.  (Whortleberry.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  superior,  (that  is,  above  the  fruit 
or  seed-vessel,)  with  four  or  five  teeth.  Corolla  of  one  petal, 
divided  into  four  or  five.  Berry  globular,  four  cells  and  many 
seeds. 

Yaccinum  Myrtillus.  Whortleberry , Bilberry , or  Hur- 
tleberry . A low  and  straggling  shrub,  spreading  over  large 
tracts  of  country  chiefly  in  heathy  and  hilly  countries.  It 
is  a pretty  plant,  the  flowers  very  curious,  looking  as  if  made 
of  wax,  they  are  drooping,  and  greenish  with  a red  tinge. 
Berry  black,  very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  much  used  by 
the  Highlanders. 

Yaccinum  vitis  Idjea.  Red  whortleberry , Cowberry.  This 
is  not  so  common  as  the  last,  though  often  found  with  it. 
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The  flowers  are  pale  flesh  colour,  and  the  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  Box. 

Vaccinum  uliginosum.  Great  Bilberry.  This  is  found 
in  mountain  bogs,  in  Cumberland  and  in  Scotland.  The 
berry  is  not  so  agreeable  as  the  first  species. 

Vaccinum  oxycoccos.  Cowberry . This  is  very  pretty  in 
appearance,  and  the  fruit  superior  in  flavour.  It  grows 
in  peat  bogs,  principally  in  the  north,  also  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  In  Cumberland  it  forms  an  article  of  great  trade. 
The  berries  are  gathered  by  the  country  people  who  are 
obliged  to  go  into  the  water  to  reach  them,  as  they  grow 
among  the  bog  mosses  which  cover  the  surface  of  clear 
shallow  water.  It  is  scarcely  in  flower  till  June,  when 
amidst  its  straggling  branches  may  be  found  the  pretty  rose 
coloured  blossoms.  The  corolla  is  deeply  divided,  the  seg- 
ments turned  back.  The  Swedes  use  the  berry  as  a sauce  to 
roast  meat. 


OCTANDRTA.  TETRANDRIA. 

Petaloide.®.  Iridace,®. 

PARIS.  (Herb  Paris.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  four  leaves.  Petals  four. 
Berry  four-celled,  each  cell  with  several  seeds  in  two  rows. 
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Paths  quadrifolia.  (Plate  VIII.  Pig.  32.)  Herb  Fans. 
This  singular  plant  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  horn  pars 
equal,  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  its  different  parts. 
The  calyx  divisions,  the  petals,  and  cells  of  the  berry  being 
all  of  the  same  number.  The  leaves,  too,  are  usually  four, 
but  occasionally  five  are  found,  on  one  plant,  and  I have  found 
it  in  woods  on  the  South  Downs  with  six,  and  even  seven. 
Prom  its  four  cross  leaves  it  has  obtained  the  name  of 
“True  Lover’s  knot.”  The  flowers  are  green,  the  berry 
purple,  and  probably,  (judging  from  this  circumstance)  poi- 
sonous. It  is  found  in  moist  and  shady  woods,  in  many 
places  in  England,  and  is  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of 
Sussex. 


Decandria.  Digynia. 

Calycielor^e.  Saxieragace^e. 

CHEY SOSPLENIUM.  (Golden  Saxifrage)  . 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  four  or  five-cleft  and  coloured. 
No  corolla.  Seed-vessel  having  many  seeds. 

Chrysosplenium  oppositifolium.  (Plate  IX.  Pig.  83.) 
Golden  Saxifrage.  This  plant  often  clothes  the  rocks  near 
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springs  and  rivulets  in  shady  places,  looking  like  patches  of 
green  velvet.  I found  it  covering  the  rocks  near  the  water- 
fall in  Shanklin  Chine,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Its  leaves  are 
opposite,  and  round.  Flowers  in  small  umbels,  rather  pale 
yellow.  A good  deal  branched  at  the  base. 

Chrysosplenium  alternifolium.  Alternate-leaved 
Golden  Saxifrage.  Boggy  places  about  springs,  in  wet, 
shady  woods,  produce  this  species,  which  is  more  rare  than 
the  other.  Its  leaves  are  alternate,  the  lower  ones  kidney- 
shaped, on  long  foot-stalks.  Flowers  in  small  umbels,  deep 
yellow,  and  more  striking  than  the  former  species,  the  plant 
is  also  earlier  in  producing  its  blossoms. 


De  candela.  Trygynia. 

Thalamifloral  Caryophyllacea:. 

STELLABIA.  (Stitchwort.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  94. 

Stellaria  nemorum.  Wood  Stitchwood.  Leaves  large 
pear-shaped  and  stalked,  upper  ones  oval  and  sessile ; one 
to  two  feet  high,  stem  weak.  Calyx-leaves  with  white  edges. 
Petals  narrow,  deeply  divided  in  two,  and  pure  white.  The 
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chief  distinguishing  mark  of  this  plant  is  that  of  having  its 
leaves  rough,  with  extremely  minute  elevated  dots.  It  grows 
in  moist  woods,  principally  in  the  north  of  England. 

Stellaria  graminea.  Lesser  Stitchwort.  A more 
common  species,  and  very  frequent  on  heaths,  commons,  and 
dry  pastures,  with  its  little  starry  white  flowers  peeping  up 
among  the  furze,  heath,  and  larger  plants.  The  leaves  are 
long  and  narrow,  acute  and  entire.  Its  small  flowers,  with 
petals  very  deeply  cleft,  growing  in  a loose  bunch  readily  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  rest.  It  is  about  a foot  high,  and  slender. 

Stellaria  uliginosa.  Bog  Stitchwort.  This  scarcely 
flowers  till  June,  and  with  Stellaria  glauca,  Glaucous 
Marsh  Stitchwort , is  found  in  watery  places,  ditches,  and 
margins  of  rivers  ; those  mentioned  before,  belonging  to 
much  more  dry  situations.  The  former  has  oval,  lanceolate, 
entire  leaves ; flowers  with  very  small  petals,  shorter  than 
the  calyx.  The  latter  has  very  narrow  and  smooth  leaves. 
Elowers  large,  (though  not  attaining  the  size  of  holostea)  on 
long  solitary  footstalks.  Petals  very  deeply  cut  and  longer 
than  the  calyx.  Slender  and  about  a foot  high.  Two  other 
species  belong  to  this  genus,  but  they  are  rare,  and  only 
found  on  the  Scotch  mountains. 
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Decandria.  Pentagynia. 

Thalamieloras.  Caryophyllace^e. 

LYCHNIS.  (Catchfly.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  one  leaf  divided  into  five  at  the 
top.  Petals  five,  notched  at  the  edge. 

Lychnis  dioica.  (Plate  IX.  Pig.  34.)  Red  or  White 
Campion.  A common  plant  everywhere  under  hedges.  The 
flower  is  both  white  and  red.  Some  botanists  divide  them  into 
two  species,,  Hooker  classes  them  together,  and  makes  the 
white  only  a variety.  The  red  variety  is  found  plentifully  in 
Devonshire,  and  Cornwall,  and  rarely  in  some  western  counties, 
and  the  white  is  common  where  the  other  is  rare.  In  Sussex 
they  are  both  equally  common.  The  white  is  fragrant  in  the 
evening.  It  grows  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  branched 
above,  sticky  about  the  joints  of  the  stem.  Leaves  ovate, 
sometimes  ovate  and  narrow.  Plowers  in  bunches,  large 
and  handsome.  Calyx  tubular. 

Lychnis  floscuculi.  Meadow  Lychnis  or  Ragged  Robin. 
This  is  scarcely  in  flower  till  J une.  It  is  very  pretty,  though 
from  its  petals  being  so  much  jagged  at  the  edge  it  has  a ragged 
appearance,  whence  its  name.  It  is  frequent  in  moist  pas- 
tures, and  meadows.  It  is  about  one  or  two  feet  high,  the 
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lower  part  hairy.  Leaves  long  and  rather  narrow.  Mowers 
in  a loose  bunch,  petals  of  a pretty  rose-colour,  and  four- 
cleft.  Calyx  and  flower  stalks  reddish-purple. 

Lychnis  viscaria,  and  L.  alyyina  are  rare,  found  on  alpine 
rocks.  They  have  rose-coloured  flowers. 


ICOSANDRIA.  PENTAGYNIA. 

Calycieloile.  Eos  ace  M. 

CRATiEGUS.  (Hawthorn.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  segments  superior,  that  is,  above 
the  fruit.  Petals  roundish.  Fruit  oval. 

Ceat^gus  oxyacantha.  Hawthorn,  White-thorn,  or 
May.  Everybody  knows  this  beautiful  tree,  which  from  its 
early  flowering  has  taken  the  name  of  May.  In  old  times 
it  was  said  to  be  always  in  flower  by  the  first  of  the  month, 
but  the  first  of  May  of  the  old  style  was  twelve  days  later 
than  at  present.  In  the  hedges  where  it  generally  grows,  it 
is  but  a small  shrub,  on  account  of  being  so  often  cut,  but 
in  parks,  where  it  is  allowed  to  grow  to  maturity,  it  some- 
times attains  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet. 

l 2 
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POLYANDRIA.  MONOGYNIA. 

TiialamiflorjE.  Papaverace^e. 

CHELIDOOTUM.  (Celandine.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  two  leaves,  which  fall  off.  Four 
petals.  Pistil  two-lobed.  Pod  long  and  narrow.  Seeds  numerous. 

Chelidonium  majus.  Common  Celandine . This  plant 
may  be  found  in  flower  as  late  as  August,  but  it  makes  its 
appearance  early.  It  is  about  two  feet  high,  slightly  hairy, 
and  the  juice,  or  sap  yellow.  Leaves  much  divided,  the 
parts  broadly  ovate,  and  lobed.  Flowers  yellow,  rather 
small,  and  growing  in  long  stalked  umbels.  Pods  long.  It 
is  found  especially  near  towns  and  villages  on  waste  ground. 


POLYANDRIA.  POLYGYNIA. 

THALAMIELORiE.  RANUNCULACE^}. 

CLEMATIS.  (Traveller's  Joy.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  four  or  six  leaves.  No  petals. 
Seed-vessels  terminated  by  a long  feathery  awn. 

Clematis  vitalba.  Common  Traveller’s  Joy . The  Cle- 
matis is  rare  in  the  north,  but  abundant  in  the  south,  covering 
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the  hedges  with  its  pretty  greenish  white  blossom,  and  in 
the  autumnal  months,  with  its  curious  feathery  seeds.  The 
stems  are  very  long,  and  soon  cover  a hedge,  indeed, 
in  many  places  it  climbs  to  the  tops  of  small  trees.  In  the 
south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  it  grows  in  profusion,  hanging 
its  pretty  blossom  over  rocks  and  trees  most  beautifully. 
The  flower  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  in  perfection  till  June  or 
July,  and  it  is  equally  beautiful  in  September,  from  its  seed- 
vessel.  The  leaves  are  divided,  and  the  leaf  stalks  act  as 
tendrils,  twining  themselves  round  other  plants  like  the 
tendrils  of  the  vine.  The  flowers  are  fragrant. 


PoLYANDRIA.  PoLYGYNIA. 

ThAlamiflor^e.  Ranunculace.®. 

RANUNCULUS.  (Crowfoot.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  56. 

Five  species  may  now  be  added  to  this  genus. 

Ranunculus  aquatilis.  Water  Crowfoot.  The  white 
flowers  of  this  species  are  found  at  this  season  on  most 
ponds  and  ditches.  The  upper  and  floating  leaves  have 
three  lobes,  and  those  under  the  surface  are  divided  into 
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very  minute  segments,  so  that  the  leaf  is  more  like  a mass 
of  green  hairs.  These  vary  according  to  the  depth  or  still- 
ness of  the  water. 

Banunculus  bulbosus.  Bulbous  Crowfoot  or  Buttercup. 
This  well  known  species  is  very  frequent  in  meadows  and 
pastures.  It  is  about  a foot  high,  with  many  flowers. 
Leaves  cut  into  three  stalked  leaflets,  which  are  again 
divided  into  three  lobes.  Upper  leaves  with  narrower  seg- 
ments. The  root  is  bulbous. 

Three  other  species  may  be  found,  but  they  are  less 
common. 

Banunculus  auricomus.  Wood  Crowfoot . It  is  found, 
though  seldom,  in  woods  and  coppices.  Its  leaves  are  small 
and  kidney-shaped,  and  the  stem  leaves  cut  into  narrow 
segments.  Petals  yellow,  and  rather  larger  than  the  calyx. 

Banunculus  parviplorus.  Small-flowered  Crowfoot . 
Corn  fields  about  London,  and  the  south  and  west  of  Eng- 
land, are  the  localities  for  this  species.  I have  found  it  on 
the  South  Downs.  It  has  a spreading  stem  lying  on  the 
ground.  Leaves  hairy,  three-lobed  and  cut.  Blowers  oppo- 
site the  leaves,  with  very  small  yellow  petals  as  long  as  the 
calyx. 

Banunculus  hirsutus.  Bale  hairy  Crowfoot.  This 
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species  is  not  unlike  the  last,  but  less  spreading,  and  very 
variable  in  size ; when  very  small  it  has  been  considered  a 
distinct  species  called  B.  parvulus.  Mowers  small,  yellow, 
calyx  divisions  turned  back,  leaves  three-lobed  and  cut, 
hairy  and  silky;  stem  erect,  and  with  many  flowers.  Pound 
in  meadows  and  waste  ground. 


Didynamia.  Gymnospermia. 

Corolliplor.e.  Lamiace^e. 

AJUGA.  (Bugle.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  ovate  nearly  equal,  divided  into 
five.  Corolla  with  the  tube  extended  beyond  the  calyx.  Upper 
lip  short,  erect ; lower  one  larger,  divided  into  three.  /Stamens 
protruded  beyond  the  upper  lip. 

Ajuga  reptans.  Common  Bugle.  (Plate  IX.  Pig.  35.) 
This  common  plant  is  abundant  in  moist  pastures  and 
woods,  found  early  in  the  season,  but  scarcely  in  perfection 
till  this  period.  The  stem  is  creeping,  but  the  flowering 
part  erect.  Leaves  broad,  without  stalks,  except  those  on 
the  new  shoots  or  runners,  which  taper  into  a footstalk. 
The  flowering  stem  has  many  leaves  or  bracteas  of  a purplish 
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hue^  proceeding  from  each  whorl  of  flowers,  the  latter  are 
generally  blue,  sometimes  white,  or  flesh-coloured.  This 
plant  was  formerly  thought  good  for  wounds. 

Ajuga  ChamjEPITYS.  Ground-pine , or  Yellow-Bugle. 
A rare  plant,  found  in  Kent,  Surrey,  Cambridge,  and  Essex. 
The  flowers,  yellow  spotted  with  red,  and  much  covered  by 
the  upper  leaves.  Two  other  species  are  found  only  in 
the  Highland  pastures. 


Didynamia.  Gymnospermia. 

COROLLIELORiE.  LAMIACE^E. 

GALEOBDOLON.  (Weasel-snout.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  five-ribbed ; upper  lip 
of  the  corolla  arched  and  entire ; lower  one  smaller,  in  three 
nearly  acute  lobes. 

Galeobdolon  luteum.  (Plate  IX.  Eig.  36.)  Yellow 
Weasel-snout.  Grows  a foot  high,  leaves  sharp-pointed, 
stalked,  and  much  cut  or  serrated  at  the  edges.  Flowers 
whorled  and  yellow,  lower  lip  orange  and  spotted.  Found 
in  woods  and  shady  places,  and  is  a very  pretty  plant. 
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Didynamia.  Angiospermia. 

Corolliflora.  Scrophulariacea. 

LIN  ARIA.  (Toadflax.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  divided  into  five.  Corolla  per- 
sonate (that  is,  having  the  lips  closed),  spurred  at  the  base. 
Seed-vessel  with  two  cells,  opening  by  valves. 

Lin aria  Cymbalaria.  (Plate  X.  Pig.  37.)  Ivy -leaved 
Toadflax.  This  is  the  first  to  make  its  appearance,  and  is 
easily  recognized  amongst  the  rest  of  the  genus  by  several 
peculiarities.  It  grows  on  old  walls  and  rocks  in  many  places. 
Stems  very  long,  trailing.  Leaves  cordate,  five-lobed,  alter- 
nate, and  smooth,  often  purple  beneath.  Plowers  very  pretty, 
small,  pale  purple  and  yellow.  It  is  in  flower  all  the  summer, 
and  therefore  may  easily  be  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
genus  when  they  appear. 


Tetradynamia.  Siliculosa. 

Thalamiflora.  Crucifer  a. 

TEESDALIA.  (Teesdalia.) 

Generic  Character.  Touch  or  seed-vessel  with  a notch  at  the 
top ; the  sides  keeled  like  a boat.  Two  seeds  in  each  cell. 
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Teesdalia  nudicaulis.  (Plate  X.  Pig.  38.)  Naked- 
stalked  Teesdalia.  This  pretty  little  plant  is  plentiful  in 
some  situations  where  sand  or  gravel  prevail.  I have  found 
it  abundantly  on  banks  where  the  soil  seems  composed  of 
fine  sand  only. 

Stem  not  above  four  inches  high,  with  sometimes  one  or 
two  small  leaves ; the  rest  being  almost  entirely  at  the  root, 
and  much  divided.  Plowers  very  small  and  white,  two  of 
the  petals  being  longer  than  the  others. 


Tetradynamia.  Siliculosa. 

Thalamiflor^e.  Crucifers. 

COCHLEABIA.  (Scurvy-grass.) 

Generic  Character.  Seed-vessel  oval  or  globular,  having  many 
seeds ; valves  very  convex,  with  a prominent  rib  at  the  back. 

Cochlearia  officinalis.  (Plate  X.  Pig.  39.)  Common 
Scurvy -grass.  The  three  following  plants  are  found  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  particularly  where  the  soil  is  muddy.  Sand 
does  not  suit  them.  The  first  has  the  pouch  globular ; root- 
leaves  stalked,  kidney-shaped,  and  either  entire  or  cut  into 
lobes,  those  on  the  stem  not  stalked,  and  oblong ; all  fleshy. 
Plowers  whitish 
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Cochlearia  Greenlandica.  Greenland  Scurvy-grass. 
This  is  scarcely  distinct  from  the  last ; the  leaves  are  not 
notched  at  the  edge,  but  the  pouch  is  the  same.  It  is  fre- 
quent on  the  Highland  mountains. 

Cochlearia  Anglica.  English  Scurvy-grass.  Pouch 
elliptical  and  veiny.  Lower  leaves  stalked,  heart-shaped, 
and  not  cut.  Upper  ones  oblong,  a little  toothed  at  the 
base.  Smaller  than  officinalis. 

Cochlearia  Danica.  Danish  Scurvy-grass.  Leaves 
very  angular  and  stalked.  The  smallest  of  the  species. 

The  Horse-radish,  C.  armoracia , is  one  of  this  genus. 
It  is  said  to  be  found  wild  in  the  north  of  England,  but  this 
is  very  doubtful. 


Tetrad  ynamia.  Siliculosa. 

Thalamiflor,®.  Crucifer,®. 

BAEBAEEA.  (Winter-cress.) 

Generic  Character.  Pod  with  four  angles,  the  seeds  in  a single 
row. 

Barb  area  vulgaris.  Bitter  Winter -cr  ess , Yellow  rochet. 
This  is  a common  plant  in  pastures  and  hedges,  and  its 
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bright  yellow  flowers  make  it  conspicuous.  It  grows  about 
two  feet  high,  with  a stout,  furrowed,  and  branched  stalk. 
Lower  leaves  lyrate,  the  last  lobe  rounded ; the  upper 
toothed,  often  having  the  base  so  cut  as  to  look  like  distinct 
leaves.  There  is  another  species  found  in  Devonshire,  the 
B.  prckcox , but  it  is  thought  hardly  wild. 


Tetradynamia.  Siliculosa. 

Thalahiflor^e.  Crucifers. 

MATTHIOLA.  (Stock.) 

Generic  Character.  Bod  rounded,  or  flattened  at  the  sides. 
Stigma  of  two  erect  lobes,  convex  or  horned  at  the  back.  Calyx 
erect. 

Matthiola  incana.  Stock.  This  well  known  garden 
plant  is  found  growing  near  the  sea,  but  even  then  supposed 
not  to  be  truly  wild.  It  is  seen  on  cliffs  eastward  of 
Hastings.  I have  little  doubt  that  I saw  it  growing  on  the 
sea  cliffs  near  Yentnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  too  high 
for  examination.  Stem  shrubby,  upright  and  branched ; 
leaves  lanceolate,  hoary,  entire;  pods  cylindrical.  Another 
species,  Matthiola  sinuata,  is  found  on  the  sandy  shores  of 
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Cornwall  and  Wales.  It  has  large  purple  flowers,  which  are 
fragrant  at  night.  Stem  herbaceous,  spreading;  leaves 
oblong,  downy ; pods  compressed. 


Tetrad  ynamia.  Siliculosa. 

Thalamielor^e.  Crucifers. 

BBASSICA.  (Cabbage  and  Turnip.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  erect  and  closed.  Seed-vessel  long, 
round,  opening  by  two  valves.  Seeds  in  one  row. 

There  are  five  species  of  this  useful  genus  of  plants,  all  in 
flower  in  this  month,  or  early  in  the  next. 

Brassica  napus.  Wild  Navew,  Rape,  or  Coleseed.  This 
species  is  found  in  cornfields  and  waste  places,  it  is  cultivated 
for  the  oil  produced  by  its  seeds,  which,  after  being  pressed, 
are  formed  into  cakes,  and  used  as  manure,  and  for  feeding 
cattle.  Its  flowers  are  yellow,  and  small.  Leaves  smooth, 
upper  ones  having  no  stalk,  and  rather  long  and  heart- 
shaped.  Lower  ones  lyrate,  that  is,  divided  into  four  or  six 
parts,  the  terminal  one  being  large  and  round. 

Brassica  rapa.  Common  Turnip.  Borders  of  fields 
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and  waste  places  produce  this  species.  It  varies  in  height 
according  to  soil.  The  root-leaves  are  shaped  like  the  last 
species,  but  rough,  those  of  the  stem  nearly  smooth,  and  not 
stalked.  Flowers  rather  large  and  yellow. 

Brassica  oleracea.  Sea  Cabbage.  This  is  the  origin 
of  our  garden  cabbage,  which  we  find  so  useful.  It  is  found 
in  a wild  state  on  sea  cliffs,  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  York- 
shire, and  at  Dover.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  yellow. 
Leaves  thick  and  fleshy.  Another  species  of  cabbage,  called 
B.  Monensis , is  found  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  on  both  shores 
of  the  Irish  Channel.  The  stems  are  prostrate,  and  the 
leaves  are  much  liked  by  cattle. 

Brassica  campestris.  Common  wild  Navew.  It  is 
found  in  corn-fields,  and  on  the  sides  of  rivers  and  ditches. 
Stem  slender  and  hairy  below.  Flowers  yellow.  Pod 
upright,  nearly  round,  seeds  forming  slight  prominences. 
Leaves  heart-shaped,  not  stalked.  Lower  leaves  lyrate,  like 
those  of  the  species  Najous. 


Monadelphia.  Pentagynia. 

Thalamifloile.  Geraniaceje. 

EBODIUM.  (StorkVbill.) 

The  Linnsean  class  Monadelphia  includes  only  the  Gera- 
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nirmi  and  Mallow  tribes,  so  that  it  is  more  easily  understood 
than  others.  The  former  genus  has  two  divisions.  Er odium 
having  five  perfect  stamens  and  a bearded  seed-vessel  or  awn, 
and  Geranium  having  ten  perfect  stamens,  and  a naked  awn. 
The  generic  distinctions  will  apply  equally  to  both,  with  this 
exception.  See  page  107,  where  Geranium  is  first  men- 
tioned in  April. 

Erodium  cicutaritjm.  (Plate  X.  Eig.  40.)  Hemlock 
Stork’ s-bill.  This  pretty  plant  is  plentiful  in  waste  ground, 
and  flowers  all  the  summer  months.  The  stem  is  prostrate 
and  hairy.  Leaves  very  much  divided,  each  leaflet  again 
divided  and  cut.  Elowers  in  small  umbels,  purplish,  some- 
times white. 

Erodium  moschatum.  Musky  Stork’ s-bill.  This  is  only 
found,  (and  then  rarely)  in  mountainous  pastures,  is  larger 
than  the  last,  the  leaves  have  much  less  deeply  cut  leaflets, 
and  yield  a powerful  smell  of  musk. 

Erodium  maritimum.  Sea  Stork’ s-bill.  This  is  rare 
also,  and  grows  on  sandy  sea  coasts,  but  it  has  lately  been 
found  at  Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire,  near  rocks  at  the 
entrance  to  that  town.  It  was  in  a very  small  quantity,  and 
is  now,  I fear,  eradicated,  as  the  bank  has  been  cut  down. 
Its  flowers  and  leaves  are  exceedingly  small. 
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GEBANIUM.  (Crane's-bill.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  107. 

Geranium  dissectum.  Jagged-leaved  Crane’  s-bill.  This 
is  a pretty  species.  Its  round  and  much  divided  leaves, 
and  the  short  foot-stalks  of  its  flowers,  make  it  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest.  It  has  only  two  flowers  on  each 
stalk,  the  petals  notched,  and  rather  shorter  than  the  calyx. 
The  stems  spreading.  Hedges  and  waste  places  are  the 
localities  of  this  species. 

Geranium  pileum.  Dusky  Crane’s-bill.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  introduced,  by  being  cast  out  of  gardens.  It  is 
easily  known  from  the  rest,  as  the  flower  is  a dusky  purplish 
black. 


Diadelphia.  Hexandria. 

Thalamielor,e.  Fumariaceas. 

FUMABIA.  (Fumitory.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  two  leaves,  which  fall  off.  Petals 
four,  one  spurred  at  the  base.  Seed-vessel  having  only  one  seed. 

Fumaria  officinalis.  (Plate  XI.  Fig.  41 .)  Common 
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Fumitory.  This  pretty  plant  is  very  common  in  dry  fields 
and  road  sides,  and  flowers  throughout  the  summer. 
Its  calyx  leaflets  are  oval,  lanceolate,  acute,  and  sharply 
toothed,  scarcely  so  long  as  the  seed-vessel.  Corolla  purplish, 
with  a dark  spot.  Mowers  forming  a thick  spike.  Leaves 
very  delicate  and  much  divided. 

Eumabia  capeeolata.  Ramping  Fumitory . The  flowers 
of  this  beautiful  little  plant  are  of  a lighter  colour  than  the 
more  common  species.  The  stems  very  climbing.  Leaves 
divided,  the  leaflets  broadu  Calyx  leaves  broadly  oval, 
scarcely  acute,  and  twice  as  long  as  the  seed-vessel.  It  is 
found  in  gardens  and  corn-fields,  but  often  hanging  very 
elegantly  from  rocks.  I found  it  thus  growing  on  the  rocks 
of  the  Under  cliff,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There  is  another 
species,  the  parvijlora}  but  it  is  rare,  and  flowers  in  Sep- 
tember. 


Diadelphia.  Decandria. 

Calyciplora.  Eabace^e. 

GENISTA.  (Greenweed.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  two-lipped,  upper  with  two  deep 
segments,  one  with  three  teeth.  Pod  flat,  many-seeded. 
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Genista  anglica.  Needle  Greenweed,  or  Petty  whin. 
Not  unfrequent  on  moist  heaths  and  moors,  but  easily 
passed  over  if  not  sought  for,  as  it  resembles  at  first 
glance  the  Ulex.  Its  stems  are  declining,  and  very  much 
beset  with  spines,  except  the  flowering  branches,  which  are 
free.  The  leaves  are  very  small,  smooth,  and  narrow,  blowers 
yellow,  in  small  spikes.  Pod  smooth.  Another  species  less 
common.  Genista  pilosa,  is  found  on  dry  sandy  heaths.  It 
flowers  twice  in  the  year,  in  May  and  September.  Its  leaves 
are  very  small,  and  silky  beneath,  flowers  yellow,  stems  re- 
clining, but  it  has  no  spines,  and  the  pods  are  downy. 


Diadelphia.  Decandria. 

CaLYCIELORjE.  Uabace^e. 

OROBUS.  (Bitter  Vetch.) 

Generic  Character.  Pistil  long  and  narrow,  downy  above, 
which  becomes  the  seed-vessel.  Calyx  obtuse  at  the  base,  its 
upper  segments  deeper  and  shorter.  The  leaves  have  no  tendrils 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  Vetches. 

Orobus  tuberosus.  (Plate  XI.  Pig.  42.)  Tuberous  Orobus. 
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A pretty  plant  found  in  thickets  and  hedges,  and  particularly 
plentiful  in  Surrey  and  Sussex.  The  Highlanders  say  that  a 
small  quantity  of  the  root  eaten  prevents  hunger  and  thirst. 
It  is  called  by  them  Corneille.  In  Holland  the  root  is  roasted 
like  Chesnuts,  and  is  said  to  resemble  them  in  flavour.  In 
England  we  make  no  use  of  this  plant.  The  flower  is  pretty. 
Its  pea-shaped  blossoms  are  of  a pinkish  purple,  and  marked 
with  purple  veins.  The  leaves  are  divided  into  two  or  four 
pairs  of  narrow  leaflets,  with  no  tendril,  but  a curious  shaped 
leaf  called  a stipule,  where  the  leaf-stalk  joins  the  stem.  It 
is  about  a foot  high.  Seed-vessel  long,  round,  and  black. 

There  are  two  other  species,  but  both  rather  rare,  and 
found  principally  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland. 


Diadelphia.  Decandria. 

Calyciflorje.  Fabace^i. 

TEIEOLIUM.  (Teeeoil.) 

Generic  Character.  Seed-vessel  having  one  or  more  seeds, 
shorter  than  the  calyx  by  which  it  is  covered.  Mowers  in  heads. 
Leaves  divided  into  three  parts. 
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This  genus  is  easily  known  by  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  and 
the  heads  of  pea-shaped  flowers.  Trefoil  means  three  leaves. 
They  are  very  sensitive  of  damp,  and  the  leaflets  close  under 
its  influence.  Abroad  some  species  of  this  genus  grow  to  a 
height  even  greater  than  that  of  a man.  There  are  seven- 
teen species,  some  scarce,  others  very  common. 

Trifolium  repens.  White  Trefoil,  or  Dutch  clover . This 
is  very  common  throughout  the  summer.  The  head  of 
flowers  is  white,  and  the  leaflets  often  have  a dark  spot  at 
their  base,  with  a white  line  bordering  it  near  the  middle. 
It  is  of  great  use  for  feeding  cattle. 

Trifolium  pratense.  Common  purple  Trefoil . Easily 
recognized  by  its  reddish  purple  head  of  flowers.  The  leaf- 
lets are  often  marked  also  with  a white  spot.  This  is  the 
common  clover,  so  much  cultivated  for  hay. 

Trifolium  subterraneum.  Subterraneous  Trefoil.  This 
is  a curious  little  species,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
seed-vessels  burying  themselves  in  the  ground  at  a certain 
period  of  their  growth,  another  extraordinary  variety  in  the 
ways  of  nature.  The  young  fruit,  or  seed-vessel,  becomes 
bent,  and  from  the  top  of  the  branch  arise  many  thick 
short  fibres,  which  bend  over  the  fruit,  and  serve  to  bury  it 
in  the  ground.  The  footstalk  of  the  head  of  flowers  has 
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become  long,  to  enable  it  to  reach  this  point.  It  is  a small 
plant  from  three  to  six,  or  eight  inches  long,  lying  on  the 
ground.  The  flowers  are  long,  very  slender,  and  nearly 
white.  It  is  found  in  dry  gravelly  fields. 

Trifolium  scabrum.  Hough  rigid  Trefoil.  A small 
spreading  species  in  chalky  and  dry  sandy  fields  in  several 
parts  of  England,  but  not  very  common.  The  oval  heads 
of  flowers  are  small,  and  not  on  long  footstalks  as  is  usual 
with  the  rest.  Elowers  very  small,  and  yellow.  Leaves  like 
the  other  species,  divided  into  three  parts,  silky  and  strongly 
nerved. 


Diadelphia.  Decandria. 

Calyciflor^e.  Fabaceje. 

MEDICAGO.  (Medick.) 

Generic  Character.  Seed-vessel  with  one  cell,  one  or  many 
seeds , and  spirally  twisted. 

Medicago  maculata.  Spotted  Medich.  This  has  the 
leaves  similar  to  the  Trefoils,  divided  into  three,  and  with  a 
purplish  spot  in  the  centre.  The  seed-vessel  is  curious,  and 
causes  it  to  be  readily  distinguished.  The  pod  is  rolled  up 
so  as  almost  to  resemble  a little  shell,  the  whole  bunch, 
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therefore,  has  a very  pretty  appearance.  The  flower  is  very 
small  and  yellow,  three  or  five  together.  It  seems  confined 
to  the  middle  and  south  of  England,  in  gravelly  fields. 

Medicago  lupulina.  Black  MedicJc,  or  Nonsuch.  Another 
small  species,  somewhat  similar  to  the  last,  but  the  flowers, 
though  as  small,  are  in  larger  heads,  formed  of  a larger 
number ; the  seed-vessels  are  small  and  rugged,  and  turn 
black  when  drying.  It  is  more  plentiful,  and  common  in 
waste  places  and  cultivated  fields. 


Syngenesia.  JSqualis. 

COROLLIFLORiE . ASTERACE,®. 

LEONTODON.  (Dandelion.) 

Generic  Character.  Involucre  formed  of  scales  lying  one  over 
the  other.  Blowers  in  many  rows.  Seeds  with  feathery  sails. 
Receptacle  naked. 

This  common  plant  requires  but  little  description.  It 
flowers  all  the  summer,  and  is  useful  to  the  bee  on  account 
of  its  honey,  and  to  birds  which  are  fond  of  its  seeds.  These 
are  beautiful  objects,  each  one  being  armed  with  a little  sail, 
as  it  may  be  called,  to  carry  it  away  from  the  parent  plant. 
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The  curved  seed,  and  the  elegant  feathery  crown,  sail  about 
in  the  air  most  gracefully,  and  as  long  as  this  is  the  case  the 
seed  is  not  dropped,  but  as  soon  as  they  touch  the  ground, 
or  a twig,  the  seed  falls  out,  and  the  feathery  plume  rises 
and  sails  away  again,  till  caught  by  something  to  which  it 
adheres.  There  are  two  species ; the  L.  Teraxacum,  Common 
Dandelion,  is  frequent  in  meadows  and  pastures  everywhere, 
and  at  most  seasons,  and  the  second,  L.  palustre,  Marsh 
Dandelion,  found  in  wet  pastures  in  Cambridgeshire  and 
Norfolk,  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  more  common 
species. 


SYNGENESIA.  iEQUALIS. 

COEOLLIELOKiE.  ASTERACEiE. 

HIERACETJM.  (Hawk-weed.) 

Generic  Character.  The  calyx  formed  of  oblong  scales.  Re- 
ceptacle nearly  naked  and  dotted.  Fruit  angular,  furrowed  with 
an  entire  or  toothed  margin. 

Hieraceum  Pilosella.  Common  Mouse-ear  Hawk-weed . 
This  species  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  this  trouble- 
some genus,  by  the  pale  lemon-coloured  flowers,  and  its 
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small  leaves,  white  beneath  with  down.  It  is  very  pretty, 
and  is  the  earliest  of  its  genus,  so  that  this  one  being  im- 
pressed on  the  mind,  the  rest  of  the  family  may  be  known, 
though  the  specific  characters  are  difficult  to  determine. 


Gynandria.  Monandria. 

PeTALOIDE,®.  ORCHLDEAi. 

OECHIS.  (Orchis.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  109. 

Several  plants  belonging  to  this  very  interesting  tribe  are 
now  in  full  beauty,  and  may  be  added  to  the  Orchis  mas - 
cula,  of  last  month.  Kent  is  particularly  famed  for  several 
species,  amongst  which  is  the 

Orchis  morio.  Green-winged  meadow  Orchis . This 
species  is  so  like  the  mascula , that  it  is  often  overlooked. 
By  examination  it  may  be  distinguished.  It  is  found  in 
meadows  and  pastures,  and  often  growing  with  that  species, 
but  the  flowers  are  of  a darker  purple  colour,  and  not  so 
numerous  on  the  spike.  The  lip  is  pale  in  the  centre,  with 
purple  spots,  three-lobed,  the  calyx  leaves  ribbed,  purplish 
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green,  forming  a sort  of  helmet  over  the  rest  of  the  flower. 
The  spur  is  not  so  long  as  in  the  mascula . 

Orchis  eusca.  Great  brown-winged  Orchis . It  is  found 
in  woods,  or  chalky  pastures,  on  the  borders  of  woods.  It 
has  a very  handsome  spike  of  brownish-purple  flowers.  Stem 
often  two  feet  high,  and  therefore  showing  the  blossom 
conspicuously.  The  upper  part  of  the  flower,  or  helmet,  as 
it  is  called,  is  of  a dark  greenish  purple,  the  lip  paler  and 
spotted,  deeply  divided  into  three,  with  rough,  raised,  dark 
points.  Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  and  obtuse. 

Orchis  militaris.  Military  Orchis . May  now  be  found 
about  Beading,  plentifully,  and  on  chalky  hills.  It  is  very 
like  the  last  in  most  particulars,  but  the  helmet  is  pale  ash 
coloured,  lip  deep  purple,  white  in  the  middle.  Leaves  ob- 
long, rather  acute. 

Orchis  tephrosanthos.  Monkey  Orchis , is  a beautiful 
and  curious  species,  smaller  and  more  slender  than  the  last. 
Mowers  pale  purple,  spotted.  Lower  lip  divided  into  narrow 
parts,  deep  purple,  and  covered  with  minute  straight  crys- 
talline points.  It  is  found  on  the  chalk  hills  of  Oxfordshire, 
Berkshire,  and  Kent. 

Orchis  maculata.  Spotted  palmate  Orchis.  Is  a much 
more  common  species,  found  in  pastures  and  heaths,  and  is 
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easily  recognised,  as  the  spike  of  flowers  is  of  a much  lighter 
hue  than  the  other  species  yet  found.  The  flowers  are  white, 
or  pale  purple,  more  or  less  spotted,  and  streaked,  especially 
the  lip.  The  leaves  are  distinct,  and  spotted  with  purple. 

Oechis  (Habenaria)  bipolia.  Butterfly  Orchis . A 
most  beautiful  species,  and  very  different  from  the  rest.  It 
does  not  generally  flower  till  the  following  month,  or  at  least 
till  the  latter  end  of  May.  In  some  places  (woods  on  the 
South  Downs,  Sussex),  it  is  very  common  indeed,  but  con- 
fined to  certain  districts.  Marsh  copses  are  its  principal 
localities.  It  grows  a foot  and  a half  high,  with  two  or 
three  large  root  leaves,  and  three  or  four  small  ones  on  the 
stalk.  The  spike  is  long,  with  many  rather  large,  yellowish- 
white,  very  fragrant  flowers.  The  spur  is  very  long  and 
narrow. 

Besides  these  there  may  be  found  in  Kent,  the  rare  Spider 
and  Drone  Orchis,  and  the  My,  the  latter,  also,  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Surrey,  and  I have  found  it  in  Sussex.  They  are 
all  curious  and  interesting,  and  soon  recognized  when  the 
more  common  kinds  are  known.  Next  month  several  more 
of  this  family  will  be  added,  and  even  now,  I think,  we  may 
mention  the  genus  Listeea,  in  which  two  species  were  found 
in  profusion  during  the  last  week  of  this  month  (1846), 
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though  usually  they  do  not  show  their  curious  blossoms  till 
the  following  month.  They  seem  to  differ  principally  from 
the  Orchis  by  the  lip  of  the  flower  being  divided  into  two, 
not  three. 

Listera  ovata.  Common  Twayblade . The  English 
name  is  well  applied  here,  for  the  great  characteristic  of  the 
plant  is  the  having  only  two  leaves,  but  they  are  very  con- 
spicuous in  size,  and  are  opposite  to  each  other,  the 
spike  of  flowers  rising  up  between  them.  The  flowers  are  dis- 
tant, yellowish -green,  and  very  curious  on  examination,  being 
well  worth  a walk  to  obtain.  Equally  worthy  of  examination 
is  the  following  curious  species. 

Listera  nidis  ayis.  Common  Bird’s-nest.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  looking  plant.  In  the  first  place,  the  root  is 
composed  of  a number  of  fibres  (not  usually  the  case  with 
the  Orchis  tribe),  which  cross  one  another  in  a curious 
manner,  so  as  to  look  like  a bird’s-nest,  whence  its  name. 
The  colour  of  its  flower  is  a delicate  shade  of  brown,  and  at 
a distance  it  has  the  appearance  of  a dead  flower,  but  on 
examination  it  is  found  to  be  very  beautiful  and  delicate  in 
all  its  parts.  The  stem  is  about  a foot  high,  having  no 
leaves,  but  shining  scales.  These  two  species  are  usually 
found  together  in  shady  woods  in  many  parts  of  England. 
In  profusion  on  the  South  Downs. 
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Listera  cordata.  Heart-leaved  Twayblade . A less 
common  species,  found  in  most  shady  woods  in  the  north  of 
England;  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  ovata,  though  not 
unlike  it  in  other  respects.  The  flowers  are  green,  and 
conspicuous.  These  three  form  the  genus. 


MONtECIA.  TRIANDRIA. 

Glumace^e.  Cyperacej:. 

CABEX.  (Sedge.) 

This  genus  contains  sixty-three  species,  and  as  very  many 
difficulties  arise  in  its  study,  I shall  not  introduce  it  to  the 
notice  of  young  students,  but  refer  them,  when  they  wish 
for  information  on  this  extensive  genus  to  a good  botanist 
for  instruction,  or  to  good  plates  on  the  subject.  They  are 
very  like  the  grass  tribe,  but  easily  distinguished  by  the 
stem  being  solid  instead  of  hollow,  and  the  sheaths  of  the 
leaves  undivided.  They  are,  usually,  insignificant  in  appear- 
ance, and  grow  in  moist  and  boggy  places. 
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Moncecia.  Pentandria.  •? 

CorollieloRjE.  Cucurbitace^e. 

BBYONIA.  (Beyony.) 

Generic  Character.  Barren  flowers : Calyx  five-toothed. 
Corolla  five-cleft.  Anthers  five,  her  tile  flower : Calyx  and 
corolla  the  same,  pistil  divided  into  three.  Berry  globular,  with 
many  seeds. 

Beyonia  dioica.  Bed-berried  Bryony.  Thickets  and 
hedges  in  England  produce  this  elegant  plant.  It  is  called 
Wild  Hop  in  some  places,  in  others  Wild  Yine,  for  it  twines 
like  both  those  well  known  plants,  and  its  long  curling 
tendrils  are  beautifully  adapted  for  clasping  stouter  plants 
and  supporting  its  stems,  which  are  frequently  four  or  five 
feet  long.  Linnaeus  notices  its  very  rapid  growth,  and  attri- 
butes it  to  its  large  white  root,  which  was  formerly  used  as 
a medicine ; when  fresh,  it  is  hot  and  biting,  but  it  loses 
this  quality  when  dry,  and  has  been  used  as  flour  by  the 
poor  when  other  food  was  scarce.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
palmate,  that  is,  divided  somewhat  like  a hand.  Blowers  in 
bunches  at  the  roots  of  the  leaves;  corolla  whitish,  with 
green  veins,  and  though  inconspicuous,  the  flowers  are  very 
beautiful.  In  autumn,  the  berries,  which  are  red,  are  con- 
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spicuous,  as  the  leaves  begin  to  die  away,  and  leave  them 
exposed.  They  are,  however,  useless  as  food,  though  beau- 
tiful to  the  eye,  for  they  abound  with  a fetid  juice  which  is 
poisonous  to  man,  though  not  to  birds.  The  goat  is  fond  of 
the  leaves,  but  other  animals  refuse  them. 


Moncecia.  Polyandria. 

MONOCHLAMYDEiE.  CORYLACE-E. 

CAKPmUS.  (Hornbeam.) 

Generic  Character.  Barren  flower  in  a cylindrical  catkin. 
Fertile  in  a loose  catkin.  Nut  oval  and  one-seeded. 

Carpinus  Betulus.  Hornbeam . Bather  a small  tree, 
in  woods  and  hedges  in  poor  damp  soils.  It  has  somewhat 
heart-shaped,  acute  leaves,  doubly  cut  at  the  edges,  and  the 
veins  hairy.  The  wood  is  white,  tough,  and  hard,  and  burns 
like  a candle.  It  is  useful  to  the  turner,  and  for  imple- 
ments of  husbandry. 
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Moncecia.  Monadelphia. 

Monochlamyde^e.  Pinace^e. 

Vims.  (Fib.) 

Generic  Character.  Barren  catkins,  with  stalked  flowers. 
Scales  of  the  cone  thickened  and  angular  at  the  end.  Seeds  with 
a winged  coat. 

Pinus  sylvestris.  Scotch  Fir.  Only  grows  naturally 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  is  so  well  known  as  a 
tree  in  plantations  in  England,  that  it  need  not  be  described 
particularly.  The  wood  is  useful  for  many  purposes,  and  is 
called  red  or  yellow  deal.  The  bark  is  used  in  tanning. 
Tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  are  the  produce  of  this  tree.  In 
the  north  of  Europe  the  bark  is  sometimes  ground  and  made 
into  bread.  When  growing  together  in  plantations,  it  be- 
comes a stiff  tree  without  side  branches,  and  it  is  then  very 
valuable  to  the  timber  merchant  for  masts,  spars,  scaffold 
poles,  &c.  But  when  standing  alone,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  a 
very  picturesque  object,  with  its  tall  red  and  grey  trunk  of 
enormous  size,  and  often  graceful  form,  and  its  thick  head 
of  foliage  reared  high  in  the  air.  Its  side-branches  often 
present  the  most  fantastic  forms. 
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Dicecia.  Tetrandria. 

MONOCHLAMYDEiE.  EmPETRACEAI. 

EMPETRUM.  (Ceowbeeey,  or  Ceakebeeey.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  divided  into  many  parts  like  scales, 
the  three  inner  resembling  petals.  Barren  flower  : three  stamens. 
Eertile : Stigma  with  from  six  to  nine  rays.  Berry  six  to  nine- 
seeded. 

Empeteum  nigeum.  Crowberry.  This  little  shrub  grows 
on  mountainous  heaths  in  the  north,  and  affords  abundant 
food  for  the  moor  game.  It  is  a small  trailing  shrub  with 
curious  leaves,  for  the  edges  curl  up  till  they  meet  at  the 
back.  Elowers  small  and  purple.  Berries  black  and  in 
clusters.  It  is  used  as  a dye. 


Dicecia.  Tetrandria. 

Monochlamydea:.  Loeanthea. 

YISCUM.  (Common  Misseltoe.) 

Generic  Character.  In  the  barren  flower  there  is  no  calyx. 
The  four  petals  are  fleshy,  ovate,  united  at  the  base,  and  each 
bearing  an  anther.  In  the  fertile  flower  the  calyx  is  only  an  ob- 
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scure  margin.  Petals  four,  erect,  ovate,  and  very  minute.  Berry 
bearing  one  seed. 

Visctjm  album.  Misseltoe.  A curious  and  well  known 
plant,  growing  on  trees,  and  living  by  tbeir  juices,  thence 
called  parasitic.  It  generally  destroys  the  branch  on  which 
it  grows.  It  is  mostly  found  on  the  Apple  tree,  less  fre- 
quently on  the  Oak,  and  this  circumstance  made  it  so 
sacred  to  the  Ancient  Britons.  The  origin  of  placing  this 
plant  in  our  houses  at  Christmas  is  now  lost,  but  some 
authors  suppose  that  the  Druids  had  an  idea  that  the  spirits 
of  the  woods,  would  take  shelter  in  it  when  the  leaves  had 
fallen  from  the  trees,  and  therefore  they  brought  it  into 
their  houses.  We  use  it  now,  with  Holly,  as  a token  of  joy 
at  that  season,  and  also  partly  to  remind  us  of  old  customs. 


Dkecia.  Tetrandria. 

MoNOCHAMYDEJS.  MyRICACEjE. 

MYBICA.  (Gale.) 

Generic  Character.  Scales  of  the  catkin  concave.  Stamens 
four  to  eight.  Bruit  a drupe : that  is,  formed  of  a stone,  and  a 
fleshy  covering,  like  the  peach. 
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Myrica  Gale.  Sweet  Gale,  or  Dutch  Myrtle . Boggy 
and  mossy  ground,  especially  in  Scotland,  abounds  in  this 
sweet-scented  plant.  The  inhabitants  use  it  for  scenting  their 
clothes,  and  for  driving  away  moths,  and  in  many  places 
beds  are  made  of  it.  The  odour  is  even  more  powerful  than 
that  of  the  Myrtle,  whether  fresh  or  dry.  In  Sweden  it  is 
put  to  many  useful  purposes,  being  employed  in  medicine, 
dyeing,  and  instead  of  hops  for  beer ; also  for  brooms.  In 
Devonshire,  where  it  grows  in  abundance  on  Dartmoor,  the 
inhabitants  boil  it,  and  the  waxy  substance,  which  rises  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  is  made  into  tapers,  which  give  out 
a very  pleasant  smell  when  burning.  It  has  a shrubby 
stem,  and  narrow  leaves,  cut  at  the  edges,  and  broader  at 
the  top  than  the  bottom.  The  flowers  are  not  ornamental, 
growing  like  the  hazel-nut  in  a catkin. 


Dkecia.  Monadelphia. 

Monochlamyde^e.  Pinace^:. 

JUNIPEBUS.  (Juniper.) 

Generic  Character.  Stamens  from  four  to  eight  on  the  lower 
edge  of  the  scale.  Scales  of  the  fertile  catkin  imbricated,  or 
lying  over  each  other ; lower  ones  barren. 
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Junipeeus  communis.  Common  Juniper,  A shrub  very 
variable  in  size,  frequent  in  woods  and  heaths,  and  abundant 
in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  The 
flowers  are  small,  the  leaves  narrow  and  very  numerous* 
The  berries,  which  are  blueish  black,  are  useful  in  giving 
flavour  to  gin,  and  form  an  important  article  of  commerce 
in  Holland.  In  Sweden  and  Norway  it  is  used  for  many 
domestic  purposes,  for  strewing  on  floors,  and  in  dairies,  in 
order  to  keep  the  milk-pans  sweet ; a preserve  is  made  from 
the  berries,  and  beer  also,  so  that  it  is  a plant  of  great  utility 
to  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  They  also  use  the  wood 
for  making  fires. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

JUNE. 

I trust  the  young  botanist  will  not  be  dismayed  by  the 
number  of  plants  to  be  examined  during  this  beautiful 
month,  when  spring  has  yielded  to  summer,  and  most  places 
are  crowded  with  vegetation ; still,  no  one  will  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  with  all,  and  therefore  some  part  of  the  difficulty 
is  lessened  at  once.  Elowers  with  their  odours  and  endless 
hues,  constitute,  at  this  season,  one  of  our  most  pleasing  and 
innocent  recreations.  Sterile  tracts,  as  heaths,  and  moors, 
even  begin  to  assume  a gay  appearance,  though  their  prin- 
cipal ornament,  the  heath  plants,  are  only  now  budding. 
The  interest  which  a common  walk  in  the  fields  receives 
from  the  study  of  botany  can  only  be  known  to  those  who 
have  experienced  it,  and  I trust  my  readers  will  soon  feel 
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that  pleasure.  Every  walk  will  add  fresh  specimens  to  the 
herbarium,  and  a little  steady  devotion  to  the  subject  at  first, 
will  save  much  uncertainty  in  the  end.  Even  if  the  genus 
alone  be  discovered  much  is  done  towards  determining 
what  the  plant  is,  and  the  specific  name  will  be  known  in 
time.  In  this  little  work,  the  specific  distinctions  are  so 
simply  described,  that  I hope  if  the  one  be  discovered  the 
other  will  soon  follow.  The  time  of  flowering  in  plants, 
must,  of  course,  vary  with  the  mildness  or  severity  of 
the  season,  and  many  of  those  here  mentioned  may,  in  a 
backward  spring,  not  be  found  till  the  commencement  of 
next  month,  and  in  an  early  season  some  would  be  discovered 
in  May.  Therefore,  if  a plant  is  gathered  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place,  search  must  be 
made  in  the  previous  or  following  month.  The  class  must 
be  first  decided  before  anything  else  is  done,  and  then  it 
will  be  easy  to  refer  to  the  place  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be 
described. 

A few  difficulties  must  not  discourage,  the  more  the  study 
is  cultivated,  the  sooner  they  will  disappear.  As  the  know- 
ledge widens,  the  enjoyment  increases ; and  what  is  of  no 
small  moment,  the  study  of  these,  perhaps  the  lowliest  works 
of  God,  will  teach  us  to  look  up  with  gratitude  and  admira- 
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tion  to  him  whose  care  is  over  all  his  works,  “ from  the 
cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall.” 


Monandria.  Monogynia. 

Calyciflorye.  1-Ialorage.e. 

IIIPPURUS.  (Mare's  tail.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  and  corolla  simple  and  superior, 
forming  a very  indistinct  rim  to  the  pistil.  Fruit  a small  one- 
celled  nut. 

Hippurus  vulgaris.  (Plate  XI.  Pig.  44.)  Common 
Mare’s  tail . A very  singular  plant,  and  the  first  that  makes 
its  appearance  in  this  class.  There  is  only  one  species,  and 
it  is  so  unlike  any  other  plant,  except  perhaps  JEguisetum , 
mentioned  at  page  118,  that  when  found  it  is  easily  recog- 
nized. It  has  a long  stem,  erect,  simple,  and  jointed. 
Leaves  in  whorls,  about  eight,  narrow  and  small.  Plowers 
very  small,  and  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  upper  leaves.  The 
small  rim,  or  calyx  and  corolla,  encloses  the  pistil  and  one 
stamen,  which  has  a large  two-lobed  anther.  It  grows  in 
ditches,  and  stagnant  waters. 
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Diandria.  Monogynia. 

CoROLLIFLORjE.  OLEACE^. 

LIGUSTRUM.  (Peivet.) 

Generic  Cliaracter.  Corolla  four-cleft.  Berry , with  two 
cells,  and  two  seeds  in  each. 

Ligusteum  vulgaee.  Privet . Description  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary for  this  well-known  shrub.  It  is  found  wild  in  thickets 
and  hedges,  and  is  frequently  planted  for  fences,  as  it  bears 
clipping  well.  Its  white  flowers  are  pretty,  and  the  leaves 
rather  narrow.  Berries  black. 


Diandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIFLORiE.  S CROPHUL  ARl  ACE  A3 . 

VERONICA.  (Speedwell.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  41. 

Veeonica  beccabunga.  BrooJc-lime.  Another  species 
of  Speedwell  may  now  be  added  to  the  list.  It  is  handsome 
and  easily  distinguished  by  its  situation.  Ditches  and  water- 
courses are  its  localities,  being  never  found  in  dry  situations. 
The  spikes,  of  many  bright  though  rather  dark  blue  flowers, 
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are  very  pretty,  and  grow  from  the  sides  of  the  stalk,  so  that 
it  belongs  to  the  second  division  mentioned  last  month.  The 
leaves  are  very  smooth  and  succulent,  as  well  as  the  whole 
plant.  The  stem  is  procumbent,  taking  root  at  the  base. 
This  species  is  often  found  in  the  same  stream  with  the  Water- 
cress. There  are  still  two  species  of  this  interesting  genus, 
which  must  be  mentioned  next  month. 


Decandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIFLOR^E.  SCROPHULARIACE  M. 

PINGUICULA.  (Butterwort.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  two-lipped,  upper  lip  divided  into 
three,  lower,  of  one  notched  lobe.  Corolla  spurred.  Leaves 
thick  and  greasy  to  the  touch. 

Pin guicula  vulgaris.  Common  Butterwort.  The  species 
of  this  genus  are  not  very  common  except  in  certain  loca- 
lities. They  are  called  Butterwort  from  the  leaves  having 
the  power  of  coagulating  milk.  The  Laplanders  and  other 
northern  nations  make  great  use  of  them  for  this  purpose. 
They  pour  the  warm  milk  upon  the  leaves,  when  it  becomes 
very  creamy,  this  they  strain,  and  in  a few  days  it  is  fit  to 
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eat,  being  of  an  agreeable  acid.  The  leaves  of  this  species 
are  all  near  the  root,  or  radical,  as  the,  term  is,  covered  with 
minute  crystalline  points,  fleshy,  and  the  sides  rolled  up. 
There  is  only  one  flower  to  each  stalk,  which  is  very  hand- 
some, purple,  and  drooping.  Leaves  numerous,  oblong  and 
rough.  It  is  abundant  in  the  north,  in  bogs  and  on  moist 
banks. 

Pinguicula  lusitanica.  Pale  Butterwort.  This  species 
is  confined  to  the  west  side  of  the  kingdom,  where  it  is  found 
in  marshy  places  and  wet  moors.  It  is  smaller  than  the  last, 
with  very  pale  purplish  yellow  flowers,  and  leaves  of  a thin 
texture,  veiny  and  hairy.  Two  other  species  belong  to  the 
genus,  but  one  is  only  found  in  Ireland  and  the  other  in 
Scotland  very  rarely. 


Diandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIFLOBJE.  IjAMIACE^E. 

LYCOPUS.  (Gypsywort.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  tube-shaped,  and  divided  into  five 
at  the  top.  Corolla  tubular  also,  but  divided  into  four,  the 
upper  divisions  broader  and  notched. 

Lycopus  EUROPiEUS.  Common  Gypsy  wort,  or  Water 
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Ilorehound.  The  English  name  is  derived  from  the  plant 
yielding  a black  dye,  which  is  used  by  gypsies  to  stain  their 
faces.  There  is  only  one  species,  which  grows  in  ditches 
and  on  river  banks.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  with  short 
stalks,  wrinkled  and  very  deeply  cut  at  the  edges.  Elowers 
small  and  in  thick  whorls  at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  whitish 
with  purple  dots.  Stem  about  two  feet  high,  erect  and  four- 
sided. 


Diandria.  Monogynia. 

Calycifloile.  Onagraceje. 

CIRChEA.  (Enchanter's  Nightshade.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  two-leaved,  but  united  in  a short 
tube  at  the  base.  Corolla  of  two  petals.  Seed-vessel  of  two 
cells,  each  having  one  seed. 

CiRCiEA  Lutetian  a.  (Plate  XII.  Eig.  45.)  Common  En- 
chanter’s Nightshade . This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  wild 
flowers  we  have.  It  is  common  in  shady  woods  and  coppices, 
rocky  banks,  &c.  Its  small  white  or  rose-coloured  flowers 
are  well  worthy  of  examination,  they  grow  in  a long  spike, 
rather  distant  from  each  other,  and  leave  a hairy  seed-vessel. 
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The  leaves  are  ovate,  pointed  and  toothed.  Upper  ones 
narrower.  Stem  erect  and  about  a foot  and  a half  high.  It 
has  derived  its  name  of  Enchanter’s  night  shade  either  from 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  or  from  its  growing  in  damp  places 
where  plants  used  for  incantations  were  found. 

CiuciEA  alpina.  Alpine  'Enchanter's  Nightshade . This 
species  is  very  like  the  last,  only  smaller.  The  flowers  are 
the  same  but  appear  rather  later.  It  is  found  principally 
in  woods  and  coppices  in  stony  places,  especially  by  the 
sides  of  lakes  in  the  north  of  England. 


Diandeia.  Monogynia. 

Petaloideac.  Pistiace^e. 

LEMNA.  (Duckweed.) 

This  curious  plant  may  now  be  found  on  stagnant  Waters, 
and  though  unheeded  by  most  people,  is  of  so  singular  a 
construction  that  I advise  the  young  botanist  to  examine  it 
carefully.  I will  quote  Hooker’s  description  of  the  genus  : 
“ Eronds  (which  are  the  parts  lying  on  the  water)  without 
distinct  stems  or  leaves,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  increasing  not  only  by  seeds,  but  far  more  abundantly 
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by  gemmse  or  buds,  concealed  in  lateral  clefts  of  the  parent- 
frond,  which  growing  out  on  two  opposite  sides  into  new 
plants,  and  these  again  producing  offspring  in  the  same  way, 
while  still  attached  to  their  parent,  present  a most  curious 
appearance.”  It  will  be  seen  by  this  account  that  these 
plants  have  apparently  only  a flat  leaf  and  roots  proceeding 
from  it,  for  the  flowers  are  so  inconspicuous  that  they  are 
seldom  observed,  and  though  the  anthers  rise  above  the 
water  during  the  flowering  season,  and  may  be  seen  if  closely 
examined.  One  species, 

Lemna  polyrhiza.  Greater  Duckweed . Though  fre- 
quently seen  on  our  ponds  has  seldom  been  found  in  flower 
in  England.  It  has  a larger  leaf  than  the  rest.  The  common 
species, 

Lemna  minor.  Lesser  Duckweed , is  found  on  most  stag- 
nant waters,  affording  food  for  ducks,  and  shelter  for  insects 
and  mollusca.  The  frond,  or  leaf,  is  nearly  round,  thick  and 
succulent,  slightly  convex  beneath,  with  the  roots  hanging 
from  them.  Another  species, 

Lemna  trisulca,  Ivy-leaved  Duckweed,  is  easily  known 
from  the  last  by  the  different  shape  of  its  leaves,  which 
are  long  instead  of  round  and  thin  in  substance. 

Lemna  gibba,  Gibbous  Duckweed,  is  not  very  common ; 
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the  size  of  I.  minor , but  the  under  part  is  very  much  more 
convex,  and  is  white,  pellucid,  and  beautifully  cellular. 


Triandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIELORiE.  VaLERIANACE.®. 

YALEBIANA.  (Yalerian.) 

Generic  Character.  Mower  superior,  that  is,  not  inclosing  the 
fruit  or  seed-vessel.  Calyx  a thickened  margin  at  the  top  of 
the  germen,  afterwards  becoming  a feathery  wing.  Corolla , 
formed  of  one  piece  divided  into  five,  and  spurred  at  the  base. 

Yaleriana  rubra.  Tied  Valerian . This  handsome 
flower  is  thought  not  to  be  a native,  but  to  have  naturalized 
itself  from  gardens.  Its  native  country  is  the  south  of 
Europe.  It  grows  in  Kent,  apparently  wild,  in  chalk  pits 
and  old  walls,  and  on  the  cliffs,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  Also 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  a foot  or  more  high,  with 
smooth,  opposite,  slightly  toothed  leaves.  Elowers  very 
small,  of  a fine  deep  rose  colour,  in  a thick  head,  the  corolla 
having  a long  narrow  spur. 

Yaleriana  dioica.  Small  Marsh  Valerian . Six  or 
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eight  inches  high,  root-leaves  roundish,  those  of  the  stem 
much  divided.  Mowers  a pale  rose  colour  and  very  pretty.. 
It  is  found  in  marshy  meadows. 

V alert  an  a officinalis.  Great  wild  Valerian . A 
common  plant  in  moist  places.  It  is  larger  than  the  before- 
mentioned  species,  being  two  or  three  feet  high.  Its  leaves 
very  much  divided  into  four  or  five  pairs  of  leaflets,  which, 
with  its  large  bunch  of  pale  flesh-coloured  flowers,  easily  dis- 
tinguish it.  It  is  said  that  cats  are  very  fond  of  the  smell. 
The  species  V.  Fyrenaica  is  scarcely  admitted  as  a native : 
it  comes  from  the  Pyrenees. 


Triandria.  Monogynia. 

Glumiace^;.  Graminace^e. 

NARDUS.  (Mat-grass.) 

Generic  Character.  No  calyx.  Corolla  of  two-valves. 

Nardus  stricta.  Mat-grass.  This  little  grass  is  abun- 
dant on  moors  and  heaths.  It  grows  in  little  tufts  and  is  so 
stiff  that  cattle  will  not  eat  it.  Spike  of  flowers  long,  erect, 
the  florets  all  pointing  one  way. 
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PHLEUM.  (CatVtail  grass.) 

Generic  Character.  Panicle  compact.  Calyx  of  two  nearly 
equal,  sharp,  taper-pointed  valves,  single-flowered.  Corolla  of  two 
awnless  valves  included  in  the  calyx,  loosely  covering  the  seeds. 

Phleum  pratense.  Common  Cat’s-tail  Grass.  Very 
common  in  meadows  and  pastures,  and  very  valuable  for 
hay.  When  this  grass  grows  ill  a dry  soil,  or  the  season  is 
not  wet,  the  roots,  which  are  ordinarily  composed  of  fine 
fibres,  become  covered  with  little  juicy  balls  like  beads,  and 
these  supply  the  plant  with  nourishment  till  the  rain  returns. 
It  has  a long  cylindrical  spike  of  flowers,  and  when  the 
anthers  project  as  they  ripen,  it  is  a very  pretty  object.  There 
are  several  other  species,  but  this  is  the  most  common. 

Holcus  mollis.  Creeping  Soft  Grass}  and 

Holcus  lanatus.  Meadow  Soft  Grass . Amongst  the 
variety  of  grass,  perhaps,  this  genus  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  peculiar  softness  and  delicacy  of  the  panicle  of  flowers. 
It  is  spreading,  upright,  rather  close,  downy,  and  commonly 
of  a delicate  light  apple-green  colour,  tinged  with  pink.  The 
latter  species  is  the  most  common,  and  is  abundant  in 
meadows.  It  is  extremely  downy  and  soft.  Cattle  and 
horses  are  said  to  dislike  it. 
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Poa  annua.  Annual  Meadow  Grass . This  is  the  grass 
which  is  found  everywhere,  in  fields,  road-sides,  walks,  and, 
in  short,  the  common  grass  which  we  tread  under  our  feet, 
thereby  rather  improving  than  injuring  it.  It  is  excellent 
food  for  cattle,  and  plentiful  according  to  the  richness  of  soil. 

Briza  media.  Common  Quaking  Grass . Most  young 
people  are  acquainted  with  this  extremely  pretty  plant.  The 
spikes  of  flowers  are  very  elegant,  and  the  thread-like  stalks 
to  each  spikelet  are  tremulous  with  the  slightest  wind; 
whence  its  name.  The  leaves  are  short.  This  is  a common 
species  in  meadows,  but  another  called  B.  minor,  from  its 
smaller  size,  is  only  found  in  the  extreme  south  of  England, 
and  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  It  flowers  later  also. 

I will  mention  one  more  common  grass,  and  then  leave 
the  reader  to  consult  other  authors  on  this  intricate  family 
of  plants. 

Lolium  perenne.  Perennial  Darnel,  or  Bye-grass.  All 
country  children  are  familiar  with  this  grass,  it  being  that 
by  which  they  tell  the  fortunes  of  their  companions,  as  to 
whether  they  shall  live  in  a “ great  house”  or  “ a barn,”  &c. 
Its  flowers  stand  in  rows  alternately  on  each  side,  the  stalk 
is  about  a foot  high  and  stiff.  It  is  a valuable  plant  to  the 
farmer,  on  account  of  the  leaves,  but  cattle  reject  the  flower 
as  being  too  wiry. 
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Tetrandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIELQRiE.  CxALIACEtE. 

GALIUM.  (Bed-straw.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  127. 

Galium  saxatile.  Smooth  Heath  Bed-straw.  Heathy 
places,  and  hilly  pastures  are  often  white  with  this  little 
plant  during  the  summer  months.  The  flowers  are  small, 
but  purely  white.  Leaves  six  in  a whorl.  Stem  very  much 
branched  and  prostrate.  Bruit  smooth.  This  plant  turns 
almost  black  in  drying. 

Galium  mollugo.  Great  Hedge  Bed-straw.  This  species 
flowers  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  is  seen  in  hedges 
with  its  long  straggling  stems,  and  loose  panicle  of  white 
flowers.  Leaves  eight  in  a whorl,  rough  at  the  margin  with 
prickles  pointing  forward.  Fruit  smooth. 

Galium  aparine.  Goose-grass , or  Cleavers.  This  species 
and  another,  C.  boreale,  are  the  only  two  that  have  rough 
fruit,  the  name  in  English  is  derived  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  clinging  to  everything  that  it  touches,  the  bristles  by 
which  it  is  covered  being  hooked ; by  this  means  the  plant 
is  easily  scattered,  as  the  seeds  are  carried  far  and  wide  in 
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the  hair  of  animals,  and  by  other  means.  It  has  six  or  eight 
leaves  in  a whorl,  narrow  in  shape,  and  armed  with  bristles 
as  much  as  the  fruit,  blowers  white,  few  together.  The 
plant  grows  amongst  bushes,  its  stems  being  very  weak  and 
requiring  support.  It  is  abundant  in  hedges. 


Tetrandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIFLORiE . GALIACE,E. 

EUBIA.  (Madder.) 

Generic  Character.  This  genus  seems  to  differ  from  Galium , 
in  the  corolla  being  divided  into  three  or  five,  instead  of  four. 
The  fruit  is  a berry  of  two  lobes. 

Eubia  peregrina.  Wild  Madder.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  only  four  or  six  in  a whorl,  lanceolate,  glossy,  the 
edges  and  middle  rib  very  rough  with  prickles,  which  turn 
backwards.  Mowers  white.  The  roots  are  used  in  dying 
red.  Stony  and  sandy  ground  in  the  south-west  of  Eng- 
land produce  the  Wild  Madder.  Plentiful  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 
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Tetrandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIELORiE.  GaLIACE.®. 

ASPEEULA.  (Woodruff.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  128. 

Asperula  Cynanchica.  Squinancy  Wort.  The  sweet- 
scented  Woodruff  was  found  last  month,  and  another  species 
may  now  be  added  by  those  who  reside  in  chalk  districts. 
It  is  a pretty  little  flower,  growing  close  to  the  ground 
amongst  the  grass,  frequent  on  the  chalky  downs  of  Sussex, 
and  elsewhere.  Leaves  four  in  a whorl,  upper  whorls  with 
two  opposite  leaves  only.  Elowers  generally  lilac,  and  in  a 
small  bunch. 


Tetrandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIELOR.E.  GALIACE,®. 

SHEEAEDIA.  (Field  Madder.) 

Generic  Character.  Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Fruit  having  the 
calyx  at  the  top  or  superior.  Leaves  in  whorls. 

Sherardia  arvensis.  Blue  Sherardia,  or  Field  Madder. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  genera  Galium,  Rubia,  Asperula , and 
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Sherardia  have  their  leaves  in  whorls,  and  that  there  is  a 
general  likeness  in  these  little  plants.  The  present  species 
has  about  six  in  each  whorl  at  the  lower  part  of  the  stem, 
and  at  the  upper  part  seven  or  eight  forming  an  involucre 
to  a little  umbel  of  pale  blue  or  lilac  flowers.  It  is  a small, 
delicate,  spreading  plant,  and  quite  as  pretty  as  either  of  the 
species  of  the  genus  Aspemla . 


Tetrandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIELORAS.  PlANTAGINACEAC. 

PLANTAGO.  (Plantain.) 

Generic  Character.  Corolla  of  one  petal  divided  into  four  at 
the  top,  the  segments  turned  back. 

This  genus,  of  which  the  well  known  Plantain  for  singing 
birds  is  a species,  is  not  attractive  in  appearance. 

Plantagq  major.  Greater  Plantain . The  leaves  of 
this  species  are  very  broad,  growing  from  the  root,  and 
mostly  on  long  foot  stalks,  while  those  of 

Plantago  lanceolata,  Ribwort  Plantain , are  lanceolate, 
that  is,  long  and  narrow.  They  have  both  a long  spike  of 
flowers,  and  are  equally  common  in  pastures  and  wood-sides. 
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Plantago  media.  Hoary  Plantain,  is,  perhaps,  less 
common.  It  has  a shorter  spike  of  flowers,  and  the  leaves 
ovate,  with  scarcely  any  footstalks. 

Plantago  Cqeqnopus.  Buck’ s-horn  Plantain.  This  is 
much  smaller  than  the  three  former,  and  easily  distinguished 
from  them.  It  has  narrow  leaves  very  much  pinnatifid  or 
divided.  Spike  round  and  hairy.  It  is  found  generally  on 
sterile  soils.  There  is  another  species  almost  peculiar  to  the 
sea-side,  and  called 

Plantago  maeitima.  Seaside  Plantain . Its  leaves  are 
long,  fleshy  and  woolly  at  the  base,  the  spike  round. 


Tetrandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIFLOR.®.  CORNACEJS. 

COKNITS.  (Coenel.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  with  four  teeth.  Corolla  of  four 
petals  and  superior,  that  is,  above  the  seed-vessel.  Nut  having 
two  cells  and  two  sides. 

Coenus  san guinea.  Wild  Cornel,  or  Bog-ioood.  A 
shrub  of  five  or  six  feet  high,  with  straight  branches,  the 
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bark  in  the  older  branches  dark  red,  and  the  leaves,  also, 
before  they  fall.  They  are  entire,  slightly  hairy  beneath, 
and  strongly  nerved,  opposite  to  each  other  on  the  stalk. 
Umbel  of  white  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Woods 
and  thickets  in  chalk  and  limestone  soils,  produce  this 
plant. 


Tetrandria.  Monogtnia. 

COROLLIFLOR-E.  CORNACEiE. 

PABIETABIA.  (Wall  Pellitoey.) 

Generic  Character.  The  calyx  and  corolla  divided  into  four. 
Pilaments  of  the  stamens , at  first  incurved  or  bent,  then  ex- 
panding with  elastic  force.  Fruit  with  one  seed,  enclosed  by 
the  flower,  which  enlarges. 

Paeietaeia  oeeicinalis.  Common  Fellitory  of  the  Wall. 
A common  plant  on  old  walls  and  in  waste  places,  flowering 
through  the  summer.  It  is  not  a conspicuous  plant,  t)ie 
flowers  being  small,  hairy,  purplish,  clustered  amongst  the 
leaves.  Stem  procumbent,  sticky,  and  of  a reddish  hue. 
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Tetrandria.  Monogynia. 

MoNOCIILAMYDEjE.  SANGUISORBE.E. 

ALCHEMILLA.  (Lady's  Mantle.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  eight-cleft : the  four  alternate  and 
outer  segments  the  smallest.  Fruit  one  or  two-seeded. 

Alchemilla  aevensis.  Field  Lady’s  Mantle.  This 
pretty  little  plant  is  not  very  common  everywhere.  It  is 
found  on  wall  tops,,  fields,  and  gravelly  soils.  The  leaves 
are  large,  alternate,  divided  into  three  lobes,  and  each 
deeply  cut.  Stipules  (the  small  leaf-like  appendages  on  the 
stalk)  large.  Stems  branched,  leafy,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  frequently  prostrate.  Elowers  small,  green,  and  in 
bunches. 

Alchemilla  vulgaeis.  (Plate  XII.  Eig.  46.)  Common 
Lady’s  Mantle.  This  is  abundant  in  alpine  pastures.  A 
foot  high.  Leaves  of  the  root  large,  and  divided  into  from 
six  to  nine  lobes  on  long  foot  stalks.  Elower  yellow-green, 
and  in  many  loose,  terminal  clusters. 

Alchemilla  alpina.  Alpine  Lady’s  Mantle.  Eound  on 
mountains  in  the  north  of  England,  but  more  commonly  in 
Scotland.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  leaves 
being  deeply  divided,  and  white  and  silky  beneath.  It  does 
not  flower  till  July,  and  is  a most  elegant  plant. 
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Tetrandria.  Tetragynia. 

Petaloidea.  Naiadace,®. 

POTAMOGETON.  (Pond-weed.) 

Generic  Character.  Mowers  without  stalks  upon  a spike,  which 
issues  from  a sheathing  leaf.  Water  plants. 

All  the  species  of  this  genus  grow  in  the  water,  and  pre- 
sent a beautiful  appearance,  the  leaves  of  some  species  being 
shiny,  and  floating  on  the  surface.  They  are  most  useful  in 
protecting  the  spawn  of  fish,  and  mollusca,  and  innumerable 
insects,  and  aquatic  birds  feed  on  the  seeds  and  roots.  There 
are  fifteen  species  described  by  botanists,  but  we  must  he 
contented  with  a few  of  the  most  common. 

Potamogeton  densus.  Opposite-leaved  Pond-weed. 
Frequent  in  ditches ; the  leaves  all  opposite,  without  stalks, 
rather  long  and  narrow.  Head  of  greenish  flowers  small 
and  rounded. 

Potamogeton  crispus.  Curled  Pond-weed . Leaves 
alternate  on  the  stalk,  long  and  narrow,  waved  and  cut  at 
the  edges.  Common  in  ditches  and  rivers ; with  the  leaves 
under  the  surface. 

Potamogeton  rufescens.  Reddish  Pond-weed.  This 
species,  found  in  ditches  and  ponds,  has  floating  leaves. 
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which  are  strong,  stout,  and  on  long  stalks,  those  under  the 
water  are  longer,  and  of  a membranous  substance.  The 
whole  plant  is  of  a reddish  olive  colour,  which,  perhaps,  best 
distinguishes  it  from  other  species. 

Potamogeton  natans.  Sharp-pointed , broad-leaved  Pond- 
weed.  The  lower  leaves,  or  those  under  water,  are  narrow ; 
the  upper,  or  floating,  have  long  foot-stalks,  and  many  nerves, 
their  shape  differing  very  much,  but  they  are  generally  broad 
and  not  pointed.  The  upper  side  of  the  leaf  never  seems  to 
become  wet,  for  if  held  under  the  water,  or  the  rain  be  ever  so 
heavy,  still  the  surface  remains  perfectly  dry.  It  is  found 
in  stagnant  and  slow  streams. 


Pentandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIELORJ5.  BORAGINACE.E. 

ECHIUM.  (Yiper's  bugloss.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  and  corolla  below  the  seed-vessel. 
Corolla  of  one  petal,  its  throat  swollen.  Stigma  divided  into 
four  lobes. 

Echium  vulgare.  Common  Viper’s  Bugloss.  This  plant 
derives  its  name  from  its  supposed  virtues  in  curing  the 
bite  of  vipers,  but  it  is  now  considered  useless  in  this  respect^ 
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Our  ancestors  were  very  apt  to  imagine  that  any  resemblance 
to  an  animal  in  a plant,  denoted  that  it  was  efficacious 
against  its  poison,  or  bite ; thus,  because  this  plant  has  a 
spotted  stem  like  a snake,  they  thought  it  would  heal 
the  bite  of  a viper.  Notwithstanding  its  inutility  in  this 
respect,  it  is  a beautiful  plant,  and  often  converts  a waste 
place  into  a gay  garden.  Its  beautiful  corolla  at  first  reddish 
purple,  and  afterwards  brilliant  blue,  renders  it  one  of  our 
prettiest  wild  flowers.  The  spike  of  numerous  flowers  is 
rolled  up  in  a similar  manner  to  those  of  the  Myosotis.  The 
stem  is  stout  and  rises  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  is,  as  well 
as  the  narrow  leaves,  so  rough  with  prickles,  that  even  the 
donkey  refuses  to  eat  it.  Sandy  and  gravelly  soils  are  pecu- 
larly  congenial  to  this  plant,  and  it  is  said  to  make  its  appear- 
ance more  plentifully  every  third  year.  There  is  another 
species  found  in  Jersey  with  violet-coloured  flowers,  and  less 
rough  than  the  last,  called  E.  violaceum * 


Pentandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIELORiE . BORAGINACE^E. 

LITHOSPEEMUM.  (Gromwell.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  in  five  deep  segments.  Corolla 
funnel-shaped.  Seeds  almost  as  hard  as  a stone. 
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Lithospeemum  officinale.  Common  Gromwett,  Grey 
Millet . These  plants  derive  their  name  from  two  Greek  words 
signifying  a stone-seed,  from  its  very  hard  stone-like  nut.  This 
is  a common  species  on  dry,  waste  places,  and  among  rub- 
bish. It  grows  about  a foot  high,  or  more,  with  a branched 
stem,  leaves  broadish,  rough  above,  and  hairy  beneath. 
Elowers  yellow,  and  pale.  Nuts  whitish-brown,  smooth  and 
very  much  polished,  as  hard  as  a stone,  and  it  is  said 
that  a twentieth  part  of  the  whole  seed  is  pure  flint,  which 
accounts  for  the  hardness.  Another  species  not  uncommon, 
Lithospeemum  avense.  Corn  Gromwell , is  found  in 
cornfields ; the  flower  is  white,  and  the  nuts  wrinkled.  Two 
other  species  are  rare. 


Pentandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIPLORiE.  BORAGINACE^E. 

BOEAGO.  (Boeage.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  wheel-shaped, 
having  the  mouth  closed  with  five  obtuse  teeth. 

Boeago  officinalis.  Common  Borage.  The  flower  of 
this  plant  is  most  beautiful,  its  brilliant  blue  corolla  being 
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quite  an  ornament.  It  is  large,,  bright  blue,  and  with  very 
prominent  purplish  black  stamens.  It  is  pendant,  and  the 
buds  pink.  Leaves  very  rough,  as  is  also  the  whole  plant. 
Upper  leaves  having  no  stalks ; lower,  narrow  at  the  base, 
and  eared.  It  is  here  naturalized,  but  thought  to  be 
originally  brought  from  the  Levant,  where  the  flowers  are 
larger,  and  still  more  beautiful.  This  plant  was  formerly 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  a cooling  liquor  called  " Cool 
Tankard,”  made  of  cider,  lemon,  and  water.  Its  rough 
leaves,  also,  were  eaten  as  a salad  when  young.  Gerarde,  the 
old  herbalist,  says,  “ an  extract  from  it  drives  away  sorrow, 
and  increaseth  the  joy  of  the  mind.” 


Pentandria.  Monogtnia. 

COROLLIFLORiE.  BORAGINACE^. 

LYCOPSIS.  (Bugloss.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  funnel-shaped, 
with  a curved  tube,  the  mouth  closed  by  scales. 

Lycopsis  arvensis.  Small  Bugloss . This  is  also  a very 
bristly  plant,  the  hairs  or  bristles  have  a white  tubercle  at 
the  bottom.  Lower  leaves  having  a stalk ; upper  ones  not 
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any,  and  slightly  clasping  the  stem.  Many  leaves  clustered 
about  the  flowers,  which  are  small  and  blue.  It  is  frequent 
in  cornfields. 


Pentandria.  Monogynia. 

CoROLLIELORiE.  BoRAGINACEjE. 

CYNOGLQSSUM.  Hound's-tongue. 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  short,  funnel- 
shaped,  its  month  closed  with  scales. 

Cynoglossum  officinale.  Common  Hound’  s-tongue* 
This  is  a common  plant  on  road-sides  and  waste  ground, 
and  easily  known  by  its  dark  chocolate-coloured  flowers,  and 
large  soft-looking  leaves.  It  has  also  a disagreeable  smell. 
The  leaves  at  the  upper  part  have  no  stalks,  and  are  soft  and 
downy.  Lower  leaves  on  long  foot-stalks.  The  whole  plant 
smooth  to  the  touch,  and  dull  green.  Trait  very  rough.  The 
large  seeds  are  covered  with  spikes,  so  that  they  adhere  to 
everything  passing  by  at  the  time  they  are  ripe,  and  thus  are 
wonderfully  distributed.  Another  species,  found  in  the 
middle  and  eastern  counties  of  England,  but  rarely,  has  more 
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shining  leaves,  which  are  also  of  a brighter  colour.  It  is 
called  C.  sylvaticum,  Green-leaved  Hound’s-tongue. 


Pentandrta.  Monogynia. 

CaLYCIFLOILE.  BoRAGINACEiE. 

ANAGALLIS.  (Pimpernel.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  divided  into  five.  Corolla  wheel- 
shaped. Stamens  hairy.  Seed-vessel  round,  with  many  seeds. 

Anagallis  arvensis.  Scarlet  Pimpernel.  This  flower, 
under  the  name  of  Poor  Man’s  Weather-glass,  is  well  known, 
and  its  pretty  bright  red  flowers  may  be  found  in  corn-fields, 
shrubberies,  &c.,  from  this  time  for  several  months.  The 
flower  is  occasionally  found  blue,  and  sometimes  white,  but 
these  are  only  varieties,  not  new  species.  The  leaves  are 
ovate,  without  stalks,  and  curiously  dotted  beneath.  It  de- 
rives its  name  of  Poor  Man’s  Weather-glass,  or  Shepherd’s 
Barometer,  on  account  of  the  corolla  closing  before  rain.  It, 
however,  always  closes  soon  after  mid-day,  though  the  sun 
may  be  still  shining. 

Anagallis  tenella.  Bog  Pimpernel.  A beautiful 
little  plant  not  flowering  so  early  as  the  last,  but  in  perfec- 
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tion  in  July  and  August.  It  grows  on  wet  mossy  bogs, 
with  fine  creeping  stems,  and  small  roundish  leaves.  Mowers 
pink  or  rose-coloured,  striped  with  a darker  shade,  of  an 
elegant  form,  and  on  long  foot-stalks. 


Pentandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIFLOILE.  PRIMULACEJE. 

HOTTQNIA.  (Water- violet.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  divided  into  five.  Corolla  salver- 
shaped, with  a short  tube.  Stamens  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tube. 

Hottonia  palustris.  Water -violet,  or  Feather -foil.  An 
aquatic  plant,  the  large  handsome  pale-purple,  or  white 
flowers  rising  above  the  surface.  The  leaves  are  very  much 
divided,  like  a bunch  of  green  threads,  and  all  under 
water,  the  root  being  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  It 
is  not  common,  and  in  many  places  very  rarely  seen ; never 
in  Scotland. 
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Pentandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIFLOR.E.  GENTIANACEiE. 

MENYANTHES,  (Buckbean.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  divided  into  five.  Corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  the  segments  hairy  within. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata.  Common  Buc/cbean,  Marsh 
Trefoil.  Not  an  aquatic  plant  like  the  last,  but  delighting 
in  marshy  ground,  and  the  sides  of  rivers.  Its  roots  are 
densely  creeping,  and  matted,  so  as  often  to  render  the 
boggy  ground  firm  where  the  plant  grows.  Easily  known 
by  its  leaf,  which  is  divided  into  three,  like  the  Trefoil,  or 
the  garden  Bean.  The  flowers  are  handsome,  growing  in  a 
bunch,  white,  beautifully  tipped  with  red,  and  fringed  with 
white  filaments  within.  The  Highlanders  use  it  as  tea,  to 
strengthen  weak  digestion,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
substitute  for  hops. 


Pentandria.  Monogynia. 

CoROLLIFLORjE.  Convolvulace^e. 

CONYOLYULUS.  (Bindweed.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  bell-shaped. 
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lying  open  and  flat  at  tlie  upper  part.  Seed-vessel  of  two  or  three 
cells,  each  having  one  or  two  seeds. 

There  are  three  species,  two  flowering  now,  one  later;  but 
we  will  mention  them  together.  They  derive  their  names 
from  their  habit  of  entwining  amongst  other  plants. 

Convolvulus  arvensis.  Small  Bindweed.  A well  known 
and  pretty  trailing  plant,  found  on  banks,  road-sides,  and  in 
corn-fields,  in  light  soil.  Leaves  arrow-shaped.  Mowers 
rather  small,  pink,  and  striped  with  rose-colour.  It  is  fre- 
quently found  climbing  up  the  wheat-stalk,  and  hanging  its 
pretty  blossoms  in  profusion. 

Convolvulus  soldanella.  Seaside  Bindweed . Fre- 
quent in  sandy  places  by  the  sea.  Flowers  few,  but  large 
and  rose-coloured.  Stem  prostrate;  leaves  kidney-shaped 
and  fleshy. 

Convolvulus  sepium.  Great  Bindweed . An  elegant  plant. 
Its  large  pure  white  blossom  being  very  conspicuous  in  the 
hedges  in  July.  It  is  as  large  as  the  Major  Convolvulus  of 
our  gardens,  but  without  the  colour. 
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Pentandria.  Monogynia. 

CoROLLIFLORiE.  CaPRIFOLIACEjE. 

LONICEEA.  (Honeysuckle.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  five-toothed,  and  falling  off.  Corolla 
irregular,  funnel-shaped,  the  upper  part  being  two-lipped. 

This  common  plant  needs  no  description.  It  is  found  in 
woods  and  hedges,  beginning  to  flower  in  June,  and  lasting  till 
October.  Its  botanical  name  is  Lonicera  Periclymenum. 
There  are  two  other  species,  one  found  in  Oxfordshire  and 
Cambridgeshire,  and  the  other  in  the  north ; both  rare. 


Pentandria.  Digynia. 

COROLLIFLOR.iE.  GENTIANACEJ3. 

GENTIAN  A.  (Gentian.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  divided  into  four  or  five.  Corolla 
rather  bell-shaped,  tubular  at  the  base. 

Gentiana  amarella.  Autumnal  Gentian.  May  be  found 
in  hilly  counties,  from  April  to  a late  period  in  the  autumn, 
particularly  in  limestone  soils.  It  is  from  three  inches  to  a 
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foot  high,  branching  from  the  base,  and  covered  with  flowers 
of  a rather  dingy  purple.  Leaves  ovate  and  narrow.  Corolla 
five-cleft,  and  the  segments  of  the  calyx  nearly  equal. 

Gentiana  campesteis.  Field  Gentian . Greatly  re- 
sembling the  last,  but  with  larger  flowers,  the  corolla  divided 
into  four,  and  the  two  outer  segments  of  the  calyx  very 
large.  It  is  frequent  on  hilly  pastures  in  limestone  or  chalky 
soil.  It  does  not  flower  till  late,  and  has  a better  title  to 
that  of  Autumnalis  than  the  one  above.  There  are  many 
beautiful  species  of  this  genus  flowering  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 


Pentandria.  Digynia. 

CaLYCIFLORJE.  ApIACEjE. 

SCANDIX.  (Shepheed’s  Needle.) 

Generic  Character.  No  calyx.  Mowers  small  and  white. 
Seed-vessel  very  long  and  narrow. 

Scandix  pecten-Yeneeis.  (Plate  XII.  Tig.  47.)  Needle 
Chervil , Venus’  Comb , Shepherd’s  Needle.  This  is  an  umbel- 
liferous plant,  with  the  fruit  of  a very  singular  appearance 
when  full  grown.  The  plant  is  small,  and  the  flower  quite 
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minute,  and  yet  the  seed-vessel  grows  to  the  length  of  two 
inches,  and  seven  or  eight  of  these  needle-like  pods  project 
from  one  point.  The  leaves  are  divided,  and  sub-divided 
till  they  are  like  a piece  of  line  sea-weed,  so  that  altogether 
this  is  an  interesting  little  plant.  It  is  abundant  in  corn- 
fields, and  is  well  worthy  of  a search. 


Pentandria.  Digynia. 

CaLYCIELORjE.  APIACE2E. 

CONIUM.  (Hemlock.) 

Generic  Character.  No  calyx.  Fruit  compressed  at  the  sides, 
ovate.  Universal  involucre , (little  leaves  under  the  umbels,)  of 
few  leaves  ; partial  of  three  leaves  on  one  side. 

Conxum  maculatum.  Common  Hemlock.  This  is  a very 
poisonous  plant,  and  is  best  distinguished  from  other  umbel- 
liferous plants  by  its  spotted  stem,  bad  smell,  one-sided  in- 
volucres, and  the  waved  ridges  of  the  fruit.  The  leaves  are 
large,  much  divided,  when  bruised  giving  out  a disagreeable 
odour.  It  grows  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  in  waste 
places,  banks,  and  under  walls. 
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Pentanbria.  Trigynia. 

CoROLLIPLORjE.  CaPRIIOLIACE^E. 

VIBUBNUM.  (Guelder  Bose.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  of  one  petal, 
five-lobed.  Berry  below  the  flower.  Leaves  simple. 

Viburnum  Lantana.  Mealy  Guelder  Bose,  or  Way- 
faring Tree . A large  shrub,  much  branched,  with  the 
young  shoots  very  downy.  Leaves  large,  finely  cut  at  the 
edges,  veined,  and  downy  beneath.  Blowers  in  thick 
bunches,  white.  Berries  red  at  first,  then  purplish-black.  It 
likes  a chalky  or  limestone  soil,  and  is  often  found  in  hedges, 
where  its  flowers  are  conspicuous.  It  has  been  called  the 
Wild  Hydrangea,  from  its  general  resemblance  to  that  garden 
plant.  In  Kent  it  is  called  the  Cotton  Tree. 

Viburnum  opulus.  Common  Guelder  Bose . This  differs 
from  the  last  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  which  are  three- 
lob  ed,  and  not  downy.  The  flowers  also  distinguish  it.  The 
bunch  is  composed  of  fewer  blossoms,  those  in  the  centre 
small,  and  those  which  are  outermost,  consisting  of  a large, 
flat,  five-lobed  petal,  without  either  stamen  or  pistil.  Blowers 
erect,  berry  drooping,  the  colour  reddish-purple.  It  is  a 
small  tree,  and  not  unfrequent  in  woods  and  coppices. 
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Pentandria.  Trigynia. 

Corolliflorj®  . Caprieoiiace^e. 

SAMBUCUS.  (Elder.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  of  one  petal, 
wheel-shaped,  and  five-lobed.  Berry  below  the  flower.  Leaves 
divided,  or  pinnate. 

Sambucus  Niger.  Common  Elder.  This  common  tree 
is  used  medicinally,  and  also  for  making  wine.  The  leaves  are 
divided  into  fine  leaflets,  each  being  neatly  cut  at  the  edges. 
Bunches  of  flowers  cream-coloured,  with  small  yellow  anthers 
formed  of  five  principal  branches.  Berries  purple-black. 

Sambucus  Ebulus.  Dvjarf  Elder.  This  species  is  not 
uncommon  in  England.  The  bunches  of  flowers  have  only 
three  principal  branches ; flowers  purplish,  anthers  large  and 
purplish.  Leaves  divided,  leaflets  much  longer  than  in  niger. 
Berry  black.  Stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  much  fur- 
rowed. 


Hexandria.  Monogynia. 

Petaloide,e.  Liliacejs. 

ALLIUM.  (Onion.) 

Generic  Character.  Blowers  below  the  fruit,  and  consisting  of 
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six  ovate  spreading  pieces  : umbellate,  with  a spathe  or  sheath 
of  two  leaves. 

Allium  ursinum.  Broad-leaved  Garlic.  This  plant 
may  soon  be  discovered  by  its  strong  scent,  which  is  par- 
ticularly disagreeable  when  gathered.  I have  seen  it  in  large 
beds  covering  the  rocks  above  a little  stream,  the  whole  air 
filled  with  the  smell,  and  the  water  of  the  rapidly  running 
stream  tasting  strong  of  garlic.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
long,  on  foot-stalks,  and  all  proceeding  from  the  root.  The 
umbel  of  white  flowers  is  very  pretty.  The  root  is  formed  of 
long  fibres  from  a small  bulb,  and  is  very  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate when  once  possession  is  taken.  Moist  shady  woods 
are  its  favourite  situations,  and  its  pretty  star-like  white 
flowers  enliven  such  places.  In  the  south  it  appears  in 
flower  in  May,  later  in  the  north. 


Hexandria.  Trigynia. 

Monochlamydeas.  Polygonacea:. 

BUMEX.  (Dock  and  Sorrel.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  139. 

Bumex  Acetosa.  Common  Sorrel.  This  plant  is  very 
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acid,  and  is  the  true  Sorrel.  It  is  frequent  in  meadows  and 
pastures,  one  or  two  feet  high,  leaves  oblong,  and  arrow- 
shaped.  The  flower  is  similar  to  the  last  species,  but  larger, 
and  the  enlarged  petal  (for  there  is  one  much  larger  than 
the  rest  in  all  the  species)  is  heart-shaped,  purplish,  obtuse, 
and  veined.  The  acidity  is  less  than  in  the  pretty  Wood 
Sorrel,  Oxalis  Acetosella , mentioned  in  April,  but  young 
people  like  the  taste,  and  I believe  the  French  use  it  in  salads. 


Heptandria.  Monogynia. 

CoROLLTFLORiE.  PrIMULACEjE. 

TEIENTAL1S.  (Chickweed  Winter  Green.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  divided  into  seven.  Corolla  rotate, 
also  in  seven.  Fruit  fleshy,  opening  with  five  valves. 

I will  mention  this  plant  on  account  of  its  singularity, 
in  being  the  only  one  in  the  seventh  class  of  the  Lin- 
nean  System,  but  it  is  rare,  and  only  found  in  woods  in  the 
north  of  England,  though  abundant  in  Scotland. 

Trientalis  EUROPiEA.  European  Winter  Green.  Its 
stems  are  about  five  or  six  inches  high,  with  two  or  three 
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small  distant  leaves,  and  at  the  top  of  the  stalk  from  four  to 
seven  oblong,  obtuse,  terminal  leaves,  from  the  centre  of 
which  arise  from  one  to  four  beautiful  white  flowers,  small, 
and  with  about  seven  petals.  The  seeds  have  a covering 
like  the  finest  white  lace. 


OCTANDRIA.  TRIGYNIA. 

Monochlamyde,®.  Polygonace,®. 

POLYGONUM.  (Persic  ary.) 

Generic  Character.  No  corolla.  Calyx  inferior,  that  is,  below 
the  fruit,  with  five  deep  coloured  segments.  Fruit  a one-seeded, 
compressed,  and  three-sided  nut. 

Some  species  growing  in  water  or  marshy  places,  others 
in  drier  situations. 

Polygonum  Bistorta.  (Plate  XII.  Pig.  48.)  Bistort , 
or  Snakeweed . A handsome  species,  growing  in  moist 
meadows  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  about  a foot 
or  more  high.  Upper  leaves  large,  and  clasping  the  stem ; 
lower  ones  tapering  into  a foot-stalk.  Stem  simple,  bearing 
one  spike  of  flesh-coloured  flowers,  very  close  together.  Seed 
three-sided.  This  species  is  not  so  common  as  others  which 
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are  not  in  flower  till  next  month,  but  the  following  is 
common,,  and  differs  from  the  rest  in  general  appearance. 

Polygonum  aviculare.  Knot-grass.  Its  flowers  are 
pink,  small,  and  nearly  solitary,  instead  of  forming  a spike, 
and  proceed  from  the  bottom  of  the  leaves,  so  that  they  are 
scattered  amongst  them  in  all  parts  of  the  stalk.  Leaves 
rather  long  and  narrow,  seed  three-sided.  It  is  very  common 
on  road-sides,  &c.,  and  flowers  from  May  to  September. 


Enneandeia.  Hexagynia. 

PETALOIDEA.  BuTOMACEjE. 

BUTOMUS.  (Flowering  Bush.) 

Generic  Character.  Divisions  of  the  calyx  three,  like  petals. 
Petals  three.  Stamens  nine,  three  interior.  Capsules  six,  con- 
nected below,  and  bursting  upwards. 

Butqmus  umbellatus.  Common  Flowering  Rush.  This 
is  the  only  plant  in  the  Linnsean  class  Fnneandria.  It  is 
extremely  handsome,  and  is  often  cultivated  in  lakes,  being 
highly  ornamental.  The  umbel  of  many  rose-coloured  flowers, 
and  leaves  two  or  three  feet  long,  make  it  easily  distinguished 
from  other  water  plants. 


SHene  lufkta , $m£fv. 


SperguLa  axvensis,  Linn. 


Agximoiria  Eimtoxi^A?.^ 

Heave  .litk.e  b uEj) . 


Axenana  SerpjHifdia , 
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Decandria.  Trtgynia. 

Thalamielor/e.  Caryophyllaceje. 

SILENE.  (Catchely.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  one  piece,  five-toothed,  but  tubu- 
lar, and  often  inflated  and  swollen.  Petals  five,  with  a claw.  Stalks 
in  some  species  sticky. 

There  are  eleven  species,  but  some  of  them  rare. 

Silene  inflata.  (Plate  XIII.  Fig.  49.)  Bladder  Campion . 
This  species  derives  its  name  from  the  inflated  appearance 
of  the  calyx,  which  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  object.  Whole 
plant  smooth,  stem  erect,  leaves  ovate  and  long.  Flowers 
pure  white,  and  numerous,  petals  deeply  divided.  The  young 
shoots  were  formerly  gathered  as  a vegetable,  and  have  a 
strong  smell  of  green  peas.  In  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean it  is  commonly  brought  to  table,  and  in  several 
instances,  where  famine  threatened  the  inhabitants,  they 
have  been  saved  from  starvation  by  this  plant. 

Silene  anglica.  English  Catehfiy.  Found  in  sandy 
and  gravelly  fields,  principally  in  the  southern  counties. 
Flowers  solitary,  generally  proceeding  from  the  leaf  where  it 
joins  the  stalks.  Petals  small,  mostly  white,  sometimes  with 
a faint  tinge  of  red  in  the  middle.  Calyx  rough  with  hairs. 
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Decandria.  Trigynia. 

Thalamiflor,®.  Caryophyllace.®. 

AEENAEIA.  (Sandwort.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Petals  five,  un- 
divided. Seed-vessel  with  one  cell  and  many  seeds. 

These  are  small,  insignificant  plants  growing  on  sandy 
soils. 

Arenaria  Serpyllifolia.  (Plate  XIII.  Pig.  49.) 
Thyme-leaved  Sandwort.  A small  plant,  found  on  walls  and 
dry  places.  Prom  two  to  six  inches  in  length,  erect,  or  pro- 
cumbent, much  branched.  Leaves  small,  stiff,  and  not 
stalked.  Plowers  small,  white,  on  short  stalks,  from  the 
forkings  of  the  upper  part  of  stem,  or  the  axil  of  the  leaves. 

Arenaria  tenuifolia.  Wme-leaved  Sandwort.  Stem 
much  branched,  generally  divided  into  pairs.  Leaves  small, 
and  narrow.  Plower  white,  petals  much  shorter  than  the 
calyx ; whole  plant  slender.  It  occurs  in  sandy  fields  and 
on  walls. 

Arenaria  rubra.  Purple  Sandwort.  This  and  the 
next  differ  from  the  two  former,  by  each  pair  of  leaves  being 
accompanied  by  a shining  sheath,  called  a stipule.  The 
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stems  are  prostrate,  very  much  branched  and  spreading. 
Flowers  red,  numerous  amongst  the  upper  leaves. 

Arenaria  marina.  Seaside  spurry  Sandwort . Yery 
like  the  last,  but  much  larger,  and  stouter,  and  growing  on 
the  coast.  There  is  a difference  also  in  the  seed,  the  former 
having  a compressed,  angular,  and  rough  seed,  and  the  present 
a smooth  seed,  with  a membranous  pellucid  border. 


Decandria.  Pentagynia, 

Calyciflor,®.  Crassulace.®. 

SEDTJM.  (Stqnecrop.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  in  five  deep  segments,  thick  like 
the  leaves.  Petals  five,  spreading. 

There  are  eleven  species  of  this  small  plant,  several 
doubtless  known  by  most  persons. 

Sedum  acre.  Biting  Stonecrop , or  Wall  Pepper . This 
is  the  most  common,  and  is  met  with  on  walls,  rocks,  and 
sandy  ground.  Its  thick,  fleshy,  close-set  leaves,  and  bright 
yellow  flowers,  make  it  easily  known.  Its  leaves  are  biting, 
whence  its  name  of  pepper. 
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Sedum  reflexum.  Crooked  yellow  Stonecrop.  Having 
a yellow  blossom,  as  well  as  the  last,  but  on  stems  six  or 
eight  inches  high,  and  in  a large  head  or  cyme.  Its  flowers 
are  found  late  in  the  month,  on  walls,  roofs,  and  thatched 
buildings.  These  are  the  two  most  common  of  the  Yellow- 
flowered  Sedums. 

Sedum  album.  White  Stonecrop . The  flowers  are  white, 
tinged  with  red  occasionally,  and  in  a crowded  bunch.  Stems 
prostrate,  but  the  flowers  rising  from  three  to  five  inches 
high.  Leaves  pale  green,  sometimes  tinged  with  red.  It  is 
found  on  rocks,  walls,  and  roofs  of  houses  in  some  of  the 
midland  counties.  Occasionally  it  is  pickled  like  Samphire . 

One  common  in  the  Highlands,  where  its  white  star-like 
flowers  cover  sandy  and  rocky  places  near  the  sea,  is  called 
S.  angeUcum . North  Wales  also  produces  it. 


Decandria.  Pentagynia. 

Thalamiflor.®.  Caryophyllace^e. 

SPERGULA.  (Spurrey.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Petals  five,  undivided. 
Seed-vessel  with  five  seeds  in  each  of  the  five  cells. 
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Speegula  arvensis.  Corn  Syourrey.  A small  plant, 
common  in  corn-fields,  on  light  sandy  soil.  Its  stems  are 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  long,  swollen  at  the  joints. 
Leaves  very  long  and  narrow,  and  growing  in  whorls. 
Bunch  of  many  flowers,  petals  white,  rather  longer  than  the 
calyx.  It  is  a weak  plant,  and  reclines  much  on  the 
ground. 

Speegula  nodosa.  Knotted  Spwrrey.  A curious  little 
plant,  not  above  three  or  four  inches  high,  with  minute 
leaves  on  the  stem,  but  much  longer  at  the  root,  and  quite 
narrow.  Blowers  rather  large  for  so  small  a plant,  white 
and  proceeding  from  the  end  of  the  stalk.  Wet  and  sandy 
places  produce  it. 


Dodecandria.  Digynia. 

CalyciflorjE.  Rosacea. 

AGBIMONIA.  (Ageimony.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  swollen,  covered  with  hooked 
bristles,  five  cleft,  and  below  the  fruit.  Petals  five,  fastened 
upon  the  calyx.  Stamens  from  seven  to  twenty. 

Ageimonia  eupatoeia.  (Plate  XIII.  Pig.  52.)  Common 
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Agrimony.  This  is  the  only  plant  found  in  flower  during 
this  month  in  the  eleventh  class.  It  is  very  pretty,  and 
common  on  the  borders  of  fields,  waste  places  and  road-sides. 
The  leaves  are  very  handsome,  being  large  and  deeply  cut 
at  the  edge,  and  divided  even  down  to  the  main  stalk,  and 
the  intermediate  space  filled  up  with  little  leaflets.  Mowers 
yellow,  on  a long  simple  spike,  with  a little  leaf  at  the  base 
of  each  flower.  The  stamens  vary  much  in  number.  Muit 
very  much  beset  with  bristles,  and  clinging  to  anything 
which  passes,  such  as  an  animats  wool ; so  that  by  this 
means  the  seeds  become  much  dispersed. 


ICOSANDRIA.  POLYGYNIA. 

Calycifloras.  Rosacea. 

EOSA.  (Eose.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  urn-shaped,  and  divided  into  five 
segments.  Petals  five. 

There  are  nineteen  species  of  Eoses,  most  of  them  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  from  each  other,  but  I will  mention  the 
most  common. 

Eosa  spinosissima.  Burnet-leaved  Rose . This  species 
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has  a small  cream-coloured  flower,  sometimes  tinged  with  red 
on  the  outside  of  the  petals.  They  are  numerous  and  solitary. 
Prickles,  very  many  on  every  part  of  the  plant.  The  leaf 
usually  consists  of  seven  leaflets,  but  they  are  found  varying 
from  five  to  eleven.  Pruit  round,  and  a deep  red  at  first, 
afterwards  black. 

Rosa  canina.  Common  Dog-rose . This  is  very  common 
in  thickets,  and  hedges,  and  varies  very  much  according  to 
the  soil.  Its  petals  are  light  pink,  and  the  flower  has  a 
slight  scent.  Pruit  scarlet,  known  by  the  common  name  of 
“hips”.  In  old  times  these  were  used  as  a conserve,  or 
in  tarts,  but  now,  I think,  they  are  almost  universally  aban- 
doned to  the  birds,  which  find  them  a pleasant  food  in  hard 
winters,  and  indeed,  at  all  seasons. 

Rosa  rubiginosa.  True  Sweet-briar.  This  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  south  of  England,  in  Sussex,  common.  The 
flower  is  well  known  by  its  deep  pink  petals,  but  the  sweet 
scent  betrays  the  plant  more  readily.  The  fruit  at  first  is 
yellow,  then  orange-red  or  scarlet,  and  in  taste  very  different 
to  the  true  hip. 

Rosa  arvensis.  Trailing  Dog-rose.  Common  in  the 
south.  A small  shrub,  but  having  long  trailing  branches. 
Many  prickles,  and  large  bunches  of  white  flowers,  the 
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petals  of  which  are  large  and  open,  quite  flat,  with  a slight 
fragrance  at  first,  but  soon  becoming  disagreeable.  Fruit 
small,  blood-red  when  ripe,  with  an  orange-red  pulp  of  a 
peculiar  flavour. 


ICOSANDRIA.  POLYGYNIA. 

Calyciflobae.  Rosacea. 

BTJBTJS.  (Bramble.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Petals  five.  Fruit 
superior,  or  above  the  flower,  consisting  of  several  single-seeded 
juicy  parts. 

Bubus  eruticosus.  Common  Bramble  or  Blackberry. 
Extremely  common  in  thickets  and  hedges  in  most  places, 
its  fruit  is  so  well  known  that  I need  not  describe  the  plant. 

Kubus  hleus.  Raspberry.  Common  in  woods  in  the 
north,  where  the  fruit  is  often  gathered  in  quantities.  The 
leaves  are  divided  into  three  or  five  leaflets,  very  downy, 
and  white  beneath.  Stem  nearly  erect,  downy  and  prickly, 
flowers  drooping,  petals  as  short  as  the  calyx. 

There  are  thirteen  species,  but  these  two  are  common. 
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ICOSANDRXA.  PoLYGYNlA. 

Calycielor^e.  Rosacea. 

POTENTILLA.  (Cinquefoil.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  55. 

Potentilla  anseeina.  Silverweed.  A beautiful  species 
of  Potentilla , very  common  by  road-sides  and  moist  pastures, 
and  called  Silverweed,  from  tbe  white  silky  down,  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf.  The  leaves  are  large,  divided  into  many 
deeply  cut  leaflets,  lying  close  to  the  stalk.  They  are  silky 
above,  but  never  so  much  so  as  on  the  under  side.  Plowers 
large,  yellow,  and  very  pretty,  lying  close  to  the  ground. 

Potentilla  aegentea.  Hoary  Cinquefoil.  A gravelly 
soil  produces  this  very  beautiful  species.  Its  leaves  are 
divided  into  five  parts,  each  deeply  cut  at  the  edge,  and  per- 
fectly white  underneath,  with  a silky  down,  the  upper  part 
being  a dark  green,  a great  contrast  to  the  silvery  side- 
Plowers  much  smaller  than  the  last,  yellow,  and  terminal, 
that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  trailing  branch. 

Potentilla  eeptans.  Common  Creeping  Cinquefoil. 
Common  everywhere.  Stem  very  creeping,  fine,  and  taking 
root  frequently.  Leaves  divided  into  five  like  the  last,  but 
not  white  beneath.  One  pretty  yellow  blossom  on  a long 
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stalk,  proceeds  from  almost  every  leaf.  This  common 
species  may  be  gathered  on  road-sides  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. 


XCOSANDRIA.  PoLYGYNIA. 

Calycielor,e.  Rosacea. 

GEUM.  (Avens.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  ten-cleft,  alternate  segments 
minute.  Petals  five.  Seed-vessels  with  long  awns. 

Geum  urbanum.  (Plate  XI Y.  Eig.  53.)  Common 
Avens,  Herb  Bennet.  Erequent  in  hedges  and  woods.  Stem 
about  two  feet  high.  Hoot  leaves  large,  divided,  and  on 
long  foot-stalks.  Upper  leaves  divided  into  three.  Elowers 
very  small,  petals  yellow,  and  spreading.  Eruit  with  long 
awns. 

Geum  rivale.  Water  Avens.  Less  common  than  the 
last,  and  much  more  beautiful.  This  elegant  plant  is  found 
in  marshes,  and  wet  moory  ground.  It  is  a shorter  but 
stouter  plant  than  the  last,  with  leaves  somewhat  similar. 
Elowers  large,  and  drooping.  Calyx  purplish,  with  dull, 
purple,  orange-coloured  petals,  of  singular  shape.  Awn  of 
the  fruit  very  feathery. 
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PoLYANDRIA.  POLYGYNIA. 

THALAMIFLORiE.  RANUNCULACE^. 

EANUNCULUS.  (Crowfoot.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  56. 

Eanunculus  sceleratus.  Celery-leaved  Crowfoot.  Grow- 
ing on  the  sides  of  pools  and  ditches.  Stem  stout  and  suc- 
culent, one  to  two  feet  high.  Lower  leaves  very  broad  and 
glossy,  stalked  and  three-lobed.  Upper  divided  into  three 
narrower  segments.  Mowers  extremely  small,  pale  yellow. 

Eanunculus  repens.  Creeping  Crowfoot.  Too  frequent 
in  pastures,  as  it  is  useless  to  the  farmer.  It  is  a creeping, 
spreading  plant,  leaves  divided  into  three  lobes,  which  are 
again  sub-divided  into  three,  blowers  yellow. 


Didynamia.  Angiosfermia. 

CoROLLIELORjE.  Scrophulariace^e. 

EHINANTHUS.  (Yellow  Eattle.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  inflated.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
compressed  laterally,  lower  one  three-lobed. 

Ehinanthus  crista  galli.  Common  Yellow  Rattle.  A 
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handsome  plant,  very  frequent  in  fields.  One  or  two  feet  high, 
showing  its  yellow  flower  amongst  the  ripening  grass.  Leaves 
long,  narrow,  and  cut  at  the  edges.  Flowers  in  loose  spikes, 
yellow,  with  a bractea  or  leaf  under  each.  The  bractea  differs 
in  shape  from  the  true  leaf,  being  broad  instead  of  narrow. 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  seeds  rattle  in  the  large  dry  seed- 
vessel,  whence  the  English  name.  In  Sweden,  when  the 
peasant  observes  this,  he  knows  it  is  time  to  cut  the  grass, 
but  in  England  the  grass  is  generally  ripe  first.  It  is  not  a 
plant  universally  found  over  the  country,  but  too  plentiful 
in  some  places,  as  the  farmer  dislikes  it,  and  it  yields  so 
many  seeds  that  it  is  not  easily  eradicated.  There  is  another 
species,  but  it  seems  to  differ  only  in  size. 


Didynamja.  Angiospermia. 

CorollifloRjE.  Scrophulariace^e. 

PEDICULABIS.  (Lousewort,  or  Bed  Battle.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  inflated,  five-cleft,  generally  jagged 
and  leafy.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  arched,  lower  one  three- 
lobed. 

Two  species  of  this  pretty  plant  may  now  be  found  on 
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marshy  heaths.  It  derives  its  name  of  Lousewort  from  its 
supposed  quality  of  producing  some  disease  in  sheep,  but 
which  rather  arises  from  the  wet  pasture  where  it  grows. 

Pedicularis  palustris.  (Plate  XI Y.  Pig.  54.)  Marsh 
Red  Rattle . Stem  about  a foot  high,  often  very  purple, 
branched  towards  the  top.  Leaves  beautifully  divided  into 
many  fine  parts.  Plowers  large,  handsome,  deep  rose-colour. 
Calyx  broad,  hairy,  and  ribbed. 

Pedicularis  sylvatica.  Pasture , Dwarf  Red  Rattle . 
Stem  branched  from  the  base,  and  from  three  to  five  inches 
long.  Leaves  divided.  Plowers  large,  handsome,  and  pale 
rose-colour.  Calyx  oblong,  angular,  and  smooth,  with  five 
unequal  and  leafy  segments. 


Didynamia.  Angiospermia. 

COROLLIPLOR^J.  ScROPHULARIACEAi. 

DIGITALIS.  (Poxglove.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  in  five  deep  unequal  segments. 
Corolla  bell-shaped,  inflated  underneath,  mouth  with  four  or  five 
unequal  lobes. 
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Digitalis  purpurea.  Turtle  Foxglove.  Perhaps  the 
most  stately  and  beautiful  of  our  wild  plants,  bearing  com- 
parison with  many  of  the  most  cherished  productions  of  the 
garden.  The  large  lower  leaves,  and  stalk  of  three  or  four 
feet  high,  bearing  the  long  spike  of  numerous,  drooping, 
purple-spotted  flowers,  make  it  very  striking  on  our  dry 
banks,  but  it  is  scarcely  known  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
seeming  to  love  rocky  and  hilly  counties.  The  flower  is 
well  worthy  of  examination  on  many  accounts.  The  freckled 
and  spotted  bell  is  elegantly  shaped,  and  the  stamina,  two 
long,  and  two  short,  are  curiously  formed  and  placed,  so  as 
to  touch  the  pistil.  The  flower  is  sometimes  white. 

Foigts  de  la  vierge.  Gants  de  Notre  Fame , are  the 
French  familiar  terms  for  this  well  known  plant,  for  which 
we  are  contented  with  a less  high-sounding  name. 


Didynamia.  Angiospermia. 

COROLLIPLORiE.  SCROPHULARIACE^E. 

OBOBANCHE.  (Broom  Bape.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  two  segments.  Corolla  gaping, 
four  or  five-cleft.  Leafless,  brown,  or  purplish,  scaly  plants,  often 
growing  on  the  roots  of  other  herbs. 
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These  are  singular  looking  plants,  and  rather  resemble  in 
general  colour  and  appearance  the  Listera  nidus  avis.  Two 
species  are  now  in  bloom. 

Orobanche  major.  Greater  Broom  Rape.  Growing  on 
the  roots  of  Broom  and  Purze  very  frequently.  It  is  from 
one  to  two  feet  high,  leafless,  and  the  whole  plant  purplish- 
brown.  Blowers  in  a long  spike,  with  the  corolla  tubular, 
the  upper  lip  undivided,  lower  one  in  three  nearly  equal 
segments.  Stem  swelling  at  the  base,  and  very  scaly. 

Orobanche  minor.  Lesser  Broom  Rape.  This  is  smaller 
than  the  other,  and  more  slender.  It  is  found  on  clover 
roots,  very  abundantly  in  Norfolk,  Kent,  and  Surrey.  Corolla 
with  the  lower  lip  divided  into  curled  segments,  the  upper 
unequally  notched. 


Tetrad  ynamia.  Siliquosa. 

ThALAMIELOR^E.  CRUCIFERyE. 

SIN  APIS.  (Mustard.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  spreading,  that  is,  the  parts  not 
joined  together,  but  standing  apart.  Pod  two-valved,  and  ribbed, 
very  slender.  Seeds  in  one  row. 
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Sin  apis  arvensis.  (Plate  XIY.  Pig.  55.)  Wild  Mustard, 
or  Charlock.  This  is  one  of  the  species  of  Mustard,  though 
not  the  one  used  as  such  for  the  table,  but  they  all  have  the 
same  pungent  quality.  It  grows  from  one  to  two  feet  high, 
has  large,  rough  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  also  rather  large ; 
pod  with  many  angles,  and  showing  the  form  of  the  seeds  it 
contains.  It  is  troublesome  to  the  farmer,  springing  up  in 
his  fields  in  great  quantities.  In  Sussex,  when  a field  is 
left  uncultivated  for  a short  time,  it  is  sure  to  be  covered 
with  Charlock.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those 
situated  on  the  chalky  downs. 

Sinapis  alba.  White  Mustard.  This  is  the  plant  which 
in  a young  state  is  eaten  as  Mustard  with  Cress.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  last,  but  has  a long  sword-shaped  beak  at  the 
top  of  the  pod,  and  does  not  flower  so  early. 

Sinapis  nigra.  Common  Mustard.  The  seeds  of  this 
plant  form  the  Mustard  for  the  table,  and  in  some  counties 
it  is  cultivated  on  purpose,  especially  in  Durham.  It  is  found 
also  in  waste  places,  and  under  hedges,  growing  to  nearly 
four  feet  high.  Lower  leaves  large  and  rough,  upper  long 
and  narrow.  Plowers  yellow,  pods  flat,  and  with  a very 
short  beak. 
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Tetrad  ynamia.  Siliuuosa. 

Thalamielor^e.  Crucifers. 

RAPHANUS.  (Radish.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  with  two  pouches  at  the  base.  Pod 
without  valves. 

Raphanus  Raphanistrum.  Wild  Radish.  Leaves 
divided  at  the  lower  part,  the  upper  lobe  being  the  largest, 
stalked  and  rough.  Mowers  yellow,  and  veined.  Pods  of 
one  cell,  jointed  and  striated.  It  is  frequently  met  with  in 
corn-fields. 


Monadelphia.  Decandria. 

THALAMIFLORiE.  GeRANIACE^E. 

GERANIUM  (Crane's-bill.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  107. 

Geranium  pratense.  Blue  Meadow  Crane3 s-hill.  We 
may  now,  I think,  find  all  the  rest  of  this  beautiful  genus 
which  are  not  too  rare  for  the  young  botanist,  and  the  pra- 
tense is  one  of  the  prettiest.  Its  large  purple  flowers  make 
it  very  conspicuous,  being  as  fine  as  many  of  our  cultivated 
species.  The  leaves  are  large,  also  divided  into  five  parts, 
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and  these  very  much  cut  and  jagged.  The  blossoms  are  very 
numerous,  two  united  together  on  one  main  stalk.  It  is  not 
so  common  a species  as  many  others,  but  is  found  in  pas- 
tures and  moist  thickets,  particularly  near  cascades  in  hilly 
countries. 

Geranium  lucidum.  Shining  Crane’s-bill.  Frequent 
on  rocks,  walls,  and  roofs  of  houses,  particularly  in  moun- 
tainous counties.  Stem  spreading,  shining,  brittle,  swelling 
at  the  joints.  Leaves  roundish,  five-lobed,  and  notched, 
shining,  lower  ones  often  of  a fine  red.  Mowers  small,  rose- 
coloured,  two  growing  together. 

Geranium  pusillum.  Small-flowered  Crane’ s-bill.  The 
flowers  are  very  small,  and  purplish.  Stem  weak  and  pros- 
trate. Leaves  deeply  divided  into  five  or  seven  parts,  these 
again  having  three  lobes.  It  is  frequently  found  from  June 
to  September,  on  waste  ground  in  gravelly  soil. 

Geranium  columbinum.  Long  Stalked  Crane’ s-bill.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  elegant  of  the  tribe,  from  its  being  so 
slender  in  all  its  parts,  and  is  not  very  common,  except  on  a 
dry  gravelly,  or  limestone  soil.  Leaves  divided  into  five 
parts,  which  are  so  subdivided  and  narrow,  that  the  leaf 
almost  looks  like  a skeleton.  The  stem  is  very  slender,  and 
therefore  recumbent.  The  flowers  a light  purple,  smalb 
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and  on  very  long  foot-stalks,  two  together.  I have  described 
eight  species  of  this  genus,  there  are  still  five  more  found  in 
England,  but  as  they  are  rare,  I will  not  puzzle  the  young 
student  with  them. 


Monadelphia.  Polyandria. 

ThALAMIPLORjE.  MALVACEAE. 

MALYA.  (Mallow.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  double,  the  exterior  part,  of 
three  leaves.  Seed-vessels  arranged  in  a circle,  each  having  one 
seed. 

Malva  sylvestris.  Common  Mallow . This  is  the  largest 
of  the  two  common  species.  It  has  an  erect,  herbaceous 
stem,  from  two  to  three  feet  or  more  high,  branched.  Leaves 
with  seven  rather  acute  lobes.  Elowers  purplish  rose-colour, 
with  deeper  veins,  three  or  four  together.  Its  seeds  growing 
in  a little  compact  circle,  are  called  by  children  cheeses,  and 
in  Erance  “ les  joetits  fromageons ” 

Malva  rotundieolia.  Dwarf  Mallow.  Stems  not  above 
ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  branching  only  from  the  roots> 
and  prostrate.  Leaves  round,  five-lobed.  Elowers  small. 
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roundish,  and  of  a pale  lilac  colour.  It  does  not  blossom  so 
early  as  the  last.  They  are  both  found  by  way-sides,  and 
waste  places. 


Diadelphia.  Octandria. 

ThALAMIFLOR^E.  PoLYGALACEjE. 

POLYGALA.  (Milkwort.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  five  leaves,  two  of  them  shaped 
like  wings,  coloured,  and  almost  covering  the  rest  of  the  flower. 
Petals  three  to  five,  adhering  to  the  tube  of  the  stamens.  Seeds 
downy. 

Polygala  vulgaris.  (Plate  XIV.  Pig.  56.)  Common 
Milkwort.  A beautiful  little  plant,  and  the  only  one  of  its 
genus.  It  abounds  on  most  chalky,  hilly  pastures,  and  heaths. 
The  stems  are  from  four  to  eight  inches  long.  Leaves  linear 
or  long,  though  a variety  is  sometimes  found  with  short, 
broad  leaves.  Flowers  growing  in  a spike.  Corolla  and 
calyx  blue,  pink,  purple,  or  white,  the  wing  of  the  calyx  as 
long  as  the  corolla,  and  beautifully  veined  with  green.  The 
permanent  calyx  turns  completely  green  at  last,  and  wraps  up 
the  young  pod,  closing  and  drooping  to  protect  it  from  rain. 
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It  is  altogether  an  elegant  little  plant,  and  ornaments  the 
barren  Heath,  mixed  with  the  Pedicularis , before  the  Heath 
flower  makes  its  appearance. 


Dtadelphia.  Decandria. 

CaLYCIFLOR,E.  FaBACEjE. 

CYTISUS.  (Broom.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  two-lipped.  Standard  of  the  flower, 
or  large  upright  petal,  large  and  broad.  Keel  enclosing  the 
stamens.  Seed-vessel  flattened,  many-seeded. 

Cytisus  scoparius.  Common  Broom.  A well  known 
shrub  in  dry,  hilly,  bushy  places.  Its  large,  handsome, 
yellow  flowers  make  it  very  conspicuous  in  such  situations. 
When  it  flowers  in  profusion,  ’the  farmer  always  has  hopes 
of  a good  harvest,  for  it  is  generally  observed  that  when 
Broom  flowers  very  freely,  there  is  also  promise  of  a plen- 
tiful crop.  It  is  a great  favourite  with  the  bees.  By  some 
botanists  it  is  called  Genista  scoparia,  and  is  said  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  royal  name  Plantagenet,  from  a sprig  of  the 
Planta-genista  being  worn  in  the  helmet  of  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  family. 
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Diadelphia.  Decandria. 

Calyciflor,®.  Fabace^i. 

ONONIS.  (Eest  Harrow.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  five-cleft,  the  segments  long  and 
narrow.  Standard  large,  and  striped.  Pod  swollen,  few  seeds. 

Ononis  aryensis.  Common  Best  Harrow.  A pretty 
papilionacious  plant  with  pink  blossoms,  at  times  white.  It 
is  a very  variable  plant,  sometimes  growing  erect,  at  others 
procumbent ; sometimes  with  long  sharp  spines,  and  at  others 
with  scarcely  any.  I believe  these  varieties  depend  on  the  soil 
being  more  or  less  cultivated,  the  spiny  kind  growing  in  the 
wildest  places.  The  leaves  are  divided  into  three.  The 
spines,  procumbent  stem,  and  pink  butterfly-shaped  flowers 
make  this  plant  easily  known. 


Diadelphia.  Decandria. 

Calycieloral.  Fab  ace.®. 

ANTHYLLIS.  (Kidney  Yetch.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  inflated,  silky,  and  five-toothed. 
Petals  nearly  equal  in  length.  Seed-vessel  oval,  from  one  to  three 
seeds,  enclosed  in  a permanent  calyx. 
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Anthyllis  vulneraria.  Common  Kidney  Vetch,  or 
Lady’s  Fingers.  1 This  pretty  plant  is  frequent  in  dry  pas- 
tures. The  flowers  grow  in  crowded  heads,  and  in  pairs, 
mostly  yellow,  but  occasionally  red,  and  sometimes  white, 
or  cream-coloured.  The  calyx  is  hairy,  beneath  which  the 
bracteas  are  finger  or  hand-shaped.  Stem  ascending ; leaflets 
from  five  to  nine,  long  and  narrow,  entire,  hairy,  and  the 
terminal  one  the  largest. 


Diadelphia.  Decandria. 

C ALY  CIPLORiE . FaBACE^I. 

LATHYRUS.  (Yetchling,  Everlasting  Pea.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  with  the  opening  oblique,  its  upper 
segments  shortest.  Style  (which  is  afterwards  the  pod)  downy 
and  broad  at  the  top.  Leaves  with  tendrils. 

This  is  a very  pretty  genus  of  plants,  greatly  resembling 
the  garden  Everlasting  Pea,  particularly  some  species,  which 
come  into  flower  next  month. 
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Lathyrus  nissolia.  Crimson  Vetchling,  or  Grass  Vetch. 
Bushy  and  grassy  places  in  many  parts  of  England.  All 
the  species  have  tendrils  but  this;  the  leaves  are  long, 
narrow,  and  without  stalks ; stipules  awl-shaped.  Flowers 
mostly  growing  singly,  and  very  pretty. 

Lathyrus  hirsuta.  Rougli-podded  Vetcliling.  This  is 
not  very  common,  but  found  in  cultivated  fields  in  Essex, 
and  between  Bath  and  Bristol.  The  flowers  grow  two 
together,  are  of  a pale  colour,  except  the  standard,  which  is 
bright  crimson.  Each  tendril  has  a pair  of  long,  narrow 
leaflets.  Pod  hairy,  and  the  seeds  rough. 

Lathyrus  aphaca.  Yellow  Vetchling.  A rare  and  sin- 
gular species,  the  tendrils  only  having  leaves  when  the  plant 
is  very  young.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  growing  singly.  It 
is  found  rarely  on  the  borders  of  sandy  and  gravelly  fields 
in  Cambridgeshire,  Oxfordshire,  Norfolk,  and  near  London. 
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VICIA.  (Vetch.) 

Diadelphia.  Decandria. 

Calycielora;.  Eabacea:. 

Generic  Character.  Style  (the  thin  part  of  the  pistil)  downy 
beneath  the  stigma  (the  knob  at  the  top).  Climbing  plants. 
Leaves  with  tendrils. 

We  now  commence  this  genus  so  commonly  known  every- 
where. One  of  the  first  species  which  shows  flower  is 

Vicia  sativa.  (Plate  XV.  Pig.  58.)  Common  Vetch. 
It  is  found  in  hedges  and  cultivated  ground.  Leaves  with 
from  two  to  six  pairs  of  leaflets  on  a stalk,  and  a tendril  at 
the  end.  Plowers  large,  purple  and  blue,  or  red,  mostly  in 
pairs,  without  stalks.  Plant  about  a foot  high,  and  very 
pretty.  Two  others  which  botanists  have  made  into  species, 
V.  angustifolia,  and  V.  lathyroides,  are  supposed  by  others 
to  be  only  poor  and  starved  specimens  of  the  above.  Another, 

Vicia  lute  a,  Rough  Podded  Yellow  Vetch,  is  in  flower 
now,  on  rocky  ground  near  the  sea.  It  has  yellow  flowers, 
large  and  solitary.  Leaves  small  and  divided  into  many 
pairs.  It  is  not  common. 

Vicia  septum.  Bush  Vetch . Woods  and  shady  places, 
frequent.  One  to  two  feet  high.  Leaflets  large,  the  lowest 
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the  most  so.  Mowers  purple,  and  four  together.  Pod 
smooth. 


Diadelphia.  Decandria. 

Calycielor^.  Fabace.e. 

ERVUM.  (Tare.) 

This  genus  has  plants  very  similar  to  the  Vetches,  but 
much  more  slender,  and  the  flowers  considerably  smaller. 

Ervum  hirsutum.  Hairy  Tare.  Very  frequent  in  corn- 
fields and  hedges.  Stems  two  to  three  feet  long,  weak, 
straggling,  and  climbing.  Eour  or  five  small  blue  flowers 
on  one  stalk.  Seed-vessel  hairy,  and  two-seeded.  Leaflets 
numerous. 

Ervum  tetraspermum.  Smooth  Tare.  Eound  in  most  corn- 
fields and  hedges  in  England.  Scarcely  known  in  Scotland, 
and  not  at  all  in  Ireland.  Much  smaller  and  more  slender 
than  the  last.  Two  flowers  only  on  a bunch,  the  seed-vessel 
smooth,  and  four-seeded,  so  that  by  examination  it  is  easily 
distinguished.  Leaflets  fewer.  They  are  both  pretty,  deli- 
cate little  plants. 
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Diadelphia.  Decandria. 

Calycielor^e.  Fabace^. 

OENITHOPUS.  (Bird's-foot.) 

Generic  Character.  Seed-vessels  round,  long,  and  curved,  the 
numerous  seeds  showing  their  shape,  which  makes  them  look  like 
a bird’s  foot. 

Ornithopus  perpusillus,  (Plate  XY.  Pig.  57.)  Common 
Bird3 s-foot.  A most  beautiful  little  plant  in  all  particulars, 
as  regards  leaves,  flowers,  and  pods.  It  is  found  in  dry  and 
gravelly  soil,  and  is  generally  not  many  inches  long,  but  I 
have  found  it  late  in  the  autumn,  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
length.  The  stem  is  branched  and  spreading  at  the  base, 
indeed,  it  scarcely  stands  erect  at  any  time.  The  pretty 
leaves  are  divided  into  from  six  to  nine  pair  of  oval  leaflets, 
and  a terminal  one.  The  flowers  are  in  small  heads,  three 
or  four  together,  white  with  red  lines,  and  quite  minute. 
The  curious  seed-vessel  has  been  described  above,  and  is 
deserving  of  observation. 
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Diadelphia.  Decandria. 

Calycielor^e.  Fabaceal 

MELILOTUS.  (Melilot.) 

Generic  Character.  Seed-vessel  with  one  or  few  seeds,  not 
opening  naturally,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Mowers  in  a long  spike. 

Melilotus  oeficinalis.  (Plate  XY.  Pig.  59.)  Common 
Yellow  Melilot.  Bushy  places  and  way-sides  produce  this 
pretty  delicate-looking  plant.  Its  long  spikes  of  small, 
yellow,  butterfly-shaped  flowers  form  an  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful object.  The  seed-vessel  has  two  seeds,  and  is  wrinkled. 
Corolla  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Stem  erect. 
There  is  a white  variety,  or  species,  as  some  botanists  make 
it,  called  M.  leucantha,  which  flowers  later. 


Diadelphia.  Decandria. 

Calycielorje.  Fabaceas. 

TBIPOLIUM.  (Trefoil.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  163. 

Trifolium  procumbens.  Hop  Trefoil.  This  is  a pretty 
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species  and  very  common.  Yellow  flowers  in  a small  head, 
very  thick  together,  and  like  the  flower  of  the  Hop,  but 
more  minute,  and  yellow  instead  of  green.  The  leaves  have 
stalks,  leaflets  rather  heart-shaped.  There  is  a smaller  species, 
Trifolium  filiforme,  Lesser  Yellow  Trefoil,  Like  the 
last  in  general  appearance,  but  much  smaller,  the  head  of 
flowers  much  less  thick  and  round.  Leaves  almost  without 
stalks.  It  is  frequent  on  roads  and  dry  pastures. 


Diadelphia.  Decandria. 

CALYCIELORiE.  PABACE2B. 

MEDICAGO.  (Medick.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  165. 

Medicago  falcata.  Yellow  Sickle  Medick.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  on  a drooping  spike.  Seed-vessel  very  slightly 
twisted.  Pastures  and  borders  of  fields  produce  this  plant 
in  tolerable  profusion. 
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SYNGENESIA.  iEQUALIS. 

CoROLLIELORjE.  ASTERACE,®. 

HELMINTHIA.  (Ox-tongue.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  or  involucre  double,  inner  of  eight 
close  scales,  outer  of  four  or  five  large  leafy  ones.  Pappus  or 
seed,  feathery  and  stalked.  Corolla  strap-shaped. 

Helminthia  echioides.  Bristly  Ox-tongue . Erom  two 
to  three  feet  high,  stout  and  rough,  with  rigid  hairs  springing 
from  tubercles.  Leaves  long  and  narrow,  upper  ones  heart- 
shaped,  and  clasping  the  stem,  all  very  rough.  Mowers 
small,  and  yellow.  Outer  part  of  the  calyx  heart-shaped. 
It  is  frequent  in  a clayey  soil  on  the  borders  of  fields. 


SYNGENESIA.  iEQJJALIS. 

COROLLIFLORJS.  ASTERACE,®. 

BIDENS.  (Bue-maeigold.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  or  involucre  of  many  scales,  outer 
ones  foliaceous  at  the  base.  Corollas  tubular,  erect  and  parallel. 
Bldens  ceenua.  Plodding  Bur-Marigold . Erequently 
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found  on  the  sides  of  ditches  and  rivulets.  Prom  one  to 
two  feet  high,  and  even  more,  branched  and  slightly  hairy. 
Leaves  smooth,  deeply  cut  at  the  edges,  but  not  divided. 
Flowers  large,  greenish-yellow,  and  drooping.  Seeds  flat  and 
oblong,  with  two  or  three  bristles  at  the  top. 

Another  species,  B.  tripartita,  flowers  later,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  leaves  being  divided  into  three  or  five 
parts,  it  is  found  in  marshy  places. 


Syngenesia.  Superelua. 

COROLLIELORAS.  ASTERACE^E. 

CHEYSANTHEMUM.  (Ox-eye.) 

Generic  Character.  Involucre  hemispherical,  formed  by  scales, 
the  edges  of  which  are  membranous.  No  feathers  to  the  seed. 

Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum.  Great  White  Ox-eye. 
This  flower  is  like  a large  daisy,  the  ray  being  white,  and 
the  centre  yellow.  Stems  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  Leaves 
partly  clasping  it,  oblong,  obtuse,  cut  and  divided  at  the 
base,  lower  ones  with  stalks.  It  is  abundant  in  dry  pas- 
tures, and  very  conspicuous. 
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Chrysanthemum  segetum.  Yellow  Ox-eye , Plowers 
large  and  yellow,  the  ray  as  well  as  the  centre.  Leaves 
clasping  the  stem,  smooth,  cut  at  the  top  and  toothed  at  the 
base.  One  foot  or  more  high,  frequent  in  corn-fields. 


Gynandria.  Monandria. 

PeTALOLDEjE.  Orchidace,®. 

OECHIS.  (Orchis.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  109. 

Orchis  ustulata.  Dwarf  dark-winged  Orchis . This 
species  is  found  in  dry  chalky  pastures,  from  four  to  six 
inches  high.  Calyx  forming  a covering  like  a helmet,  within 
which  are  two  small,  narrow  petals.  Lip  white  with  purple 
raised  spots,  the  rest  of  the  flower  being  purple.  Leaves 
narrow  and  acute.  A very  pretty  species. 

Orchis  pyramidalis.  Dyr amidol  Orchis.  Pound  in  a 
chalky  or  clayey  soil,  in  pastures  and  waste  places.  The 
leaves  are  very  sharp-pointed.  Plowers  of  a delicate  rose- 
purple,  sometimes  white,  spirally  arranged  in  a close,  broad, 
and  oval  head ; the  lip  has  three  equal  and  entire  lobes, 
spur  long  and  thin. 
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Orchis  latieolia.  Marsh  Orchis.  Easily  distinguished 
by  the  very  long,  narrow  leaf,  called  a bractea  under  each 
flower,  which  latter  vary  from  a pale  rose-colour  to  deep 
purple,  the  lip  dotted  and  marked  with  lines.  It  has  broad, 
nearly  erect,  and  sharp-pointed  leaves.  Common  in  marshes 
and  moist  meadows. 

Orchis  (Gymnadenia)  conopsea.  Fragrant  Gymnadenia . 
Common  in  chalky  pastures,  scenting  the  atmosphere  with 
its  fragrance.  It  is  about  a foot  high,  with  leaves  longer 
than  any  other  species,  the  flowers  in  a long,  rather  thick, 
spike,  and  of  a rose-purple  colour.  Spur  long  and  narrow. 

Orchis  (Habenaria)  viridis.  Green  or  Frog  Orchis. 
In  a gravelly  or  rocky  soil,  in  most  parts  of  England,  this 
species  may  be  found,  but  not  growing  very  plentifully  any- 
where. It  is  easily  known  by  the  flowers  being  green  instead 
of  purple.  The  calyx  and  side  petals  are  green,  forming 
the  helmet,  and  the  lip  is  small,  varying  in  colour  from 
yellowish  green  to  brown.  About  eight  inches  high,  leaves 
ovate  and  obtuse.  One  more  curious  species  must  be  men- 
tioned. 

Orchis  (Ophrys)  anthropophora.  Green-man  Orchis.  Not 
common,  but  found  in  Kent  and  the  south-eastern  counties, 
in  chalk  pits,  and  by  road-sides  in  a chalky  soil.  The  flower 
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is  said  to  be,  in  figure,  like  a human  being,  but  it  more 
nearly  resembles  some  insects.  However,  it  has  a very  sin- 
gular appearance,  though,  perhaps,  less  beautiful  than  many 
others.  The  stem  is  about  a foot  high.  Leaves  mostly  near 
the  root.  Mowers  in  a long  spike.  Helmet  green.  Lower 
lip  yellowish,  with  a red  or  brown  margin,  divided  into  three 
narrow,  long,  segments,  the  middle  one  being  considerably 
lengthened,  and  divided  into  two,  thus  forming  the  legs  of 
the  figure,  the  other  two  being  the  arms. 


Gynandria.  Monandria. 

Petaloide^e.  Orchidace^:. 

EPIPACTIS.  (Helleborine.) 

Generic  Character.  Lip  very  concave  at  the  base,  the  extre- 
mity undivided,  or  three-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  large,  and  as  it 
were  jointed. 

Epipactis  grandiflora.  Large  White  Helleborine.  A 
beautiful  flower,  found  in  woods  and  thickets  in  a chalky 
soil.  Stem  about  a foot  high.  Leaves  not  confined  to  the 
root  like  many  of  the  Orchis  genus,  but  scattered  on  the 
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stem,  without  stalks.  Mowers  single  and  drooping.  Calyx 
and  petals  nearly  equal,  large,  oblong,  white,  including  the 
small  lip  which  is  also  white,  but  with  a bright  orange  spot 
on  the  inner  side.  It  is  a beautiful  flower,  and  is  occasionally 
found  of  a purplish  hue. 


Dkecia.  Hexandria. 

Pelaloide^e.  Dioscore,®. 

TAMUS.  (Black  Bkyony.) 

Generic  Character.  Barren  flower ; calyx  divided  into  six 
deep  segments.  No  corolla.  Fertile  : the  same,  but  contracted 
at  the  neck.  Berry  having  three  cells. 

Tamus  communis.  Common  BlacJc  Bryony.  Common 
in  hedges  and  thickets,  but  not  in  the  north,  or  in  Scotland. 
The  stems  are  very  twining,  and  ascend  without  tendrils  the 
tallest  bushes,  hanging  their  fine  red  berries,  in  the  autumn, 
above  the  head  of  the  passer  by.  The  blossom  is  very 
pretty,  being  formed  of  numerous  spikes  of  small  whitish 
flowers,  showing  themselves,  with  the  fine,  large,  heart-shaped 
leaves,  through  and  among  the  bushes.  The  root  is  black 
externally,  whence  its  name. 
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JULY. 

Summer  flowers  are  now  in  perfection,  and  though  we 
have  lost  the  singular  Orchis  tribe,  and  some  of  the  pretty, 
simple,  spring  plants,  we  have  many  new  genera  which  are 
interesting.  Hitherto  we  have  found  but  few  of  the  com- 
pound flowers,  such  as  the  Daisy,  Coif  s-foot,  Dandelion,  and 
a few  more,  but  now  they  are  beginning  to  be  numerous, 
and  during  this  and  the  following  month  there  are  several 
in  perfection.  We  also  find  the  St.  John’s  Worts,  which 
are  striking  and  pretty  plants,  and  many  others  equally 
pleasing.  The  corn-fields  are  in  full  beauty  from  the  ripening 
grain,  and  the  handsome  flowers  peculiar  to  those  localities. 
Those  who  reside  near  heaths  will  have  the  pleasure,  too,  of 
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studying  the  species  of  the  genus  Erica,  or  Heaths,  the 
purple  flowers  of  which  make  these  otherwise  barren-looking 
spots  quite  charming  to  the  lover  of  botany.  All  nature  is 
clothed  in  richer  verdure,  the  variegated  flowers  wear  livelier 
hues,  and  this  appears  particularly  the  case  when  seen  early 
in  the  morning,  whilst  the  dew  is  still  on  the  leaves,  the  sun 
has  not  then  dried  up  this  refreshing  moisture ; and  though 
from  this  cause,  morning  is,  I believe,  not  considered  the 
best  time  for  gathering  flowers,  as  they  are  then  full  of  sap 
and  moisture,  (consequently  losing  their  colours  in  the  process 
of  drying,)  it  is  certainly  the  most  favourable  time  for  seeing 
their  beauty  in  perfection. 


Diandria,  Monogynia. 

COROLLIFLORJE.  ScROPHULARIACEjE. 

VERONICA.  (Speedwell.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  41. 

Veronica  scutellata.  Marsh  Speedwell.  We  can  now 
find  two  more  specimens,  and  the  last  of  this  pretty  genus. 
There  are  still  six  species,  rarely  found,  which  I shall  have 
left  undescribed,  but  if  those  already  mentioned  have  been 
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met  with,  I am  sure  great  interest  is  felt  in  the  genus.  The 
two  following  are  found  only  in  ditches  and  marshy  places. 
The  Scutellata  is  an  elegant  plant,  with  long,  narrow  leaves, 
a little  toothed,  and  spikes  of  small  flesh-coloured  flowers, 
with  darker  bluish  veins,  proceeding  from  the  leaves  on  long 
stalks.  The  stem  is  erect,  as  if  designed  to  keep  its  delicate 
blossom  from  the  boggy  soil  on  which  it  grows. 

Yeronica  anagallis.  Water  Speedwell.  This  is  a much 
larger  plant,  between  one  and  two  feet  high,  and  in  some 
localities  as  much  as  four.  The  stem  is  erect,  leaves  long  and 
toothed,  spikes  of  many  bluish  flowers,  long,  and  proceeding 
from  each  side  of  the  main  stalk.  The  spikes  are  also  very 
numerous,  as  well  as  the  blossoms. 


* Diandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIFLOR-iE.  LaMIACE^E. 

SALYIA.  (Sage,  or  Clary.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  tubular  and  two-lipped.  Corolla 
labiate,  that  is,  having  the  lips  of  the  flower  open  when  it  has 
arrived  at  maturity. 
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Salvia  verbenaca.  (Plate  XV.  Pig.  60.)  Wild  English 
Clary , or  Sage . There  are  only  two  species  of  wild  Sage 
found  in  England,  one  very  rare,  and  this  which  is  less  so.  A 
chalky  or  gravelly  soil  suits  it  best.  It  grows  from  one  to 
two  feet  high,  and  has  very  wrinkled  leaves,  lower  ones  lobed, 
and  on  foot-stalks,  upper  sessile  (not  stalked,)  less  lobed,  but 
more  cut  at  the  edges.  A little  leaf  or  bractea  under  each 
whorl  of  flowers,  calyx  large  and  hairy,  corolla  small,  hardly 
projecting  beyond  the  calyx,  purple.  The  rare  species. 
Salvia  pratensis,  Meadow  Clary , or  Sage,  is  found  in 
Kent,  near  Cobham.  It  is  much  more  handsome,  on  account 
of  the  flowers  being  very  large  in  comparison,  the  petals  are 
purple,  and  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx. 


Triandria.  Digynia. 

Glumace^:.  Graminace,®. 

PH  XL  APIS.  (Canary-grass.) 

Phalaris  canariensis.  Cultivated  Canary-grass . As 
many  of  my  young  readers  may  have  Canary  birds,  which 
are  so  commonly  fed  on  the  seed  which  goes  by  their  name, 
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I shall  tell  them  that  the  plant  from  which  it  is  procured,  is 
now  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  England,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  much  cultivated.  It  is  a very  handsome 
grass,  with  a large,  round,  solid-looking  head  of  flowers,  the 
calyx  large,  pale  yellow-green,  marked  with  deeper  lines,  and 
giving  the  whole  a very  pretty  appearance.  It  is  much  cul- 
tivated in  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 


Triandeia.  Digtnia. 

Glumace^e.  Graminaceai. 

ARUNDO.  (Reed.) 

I shall  pass  over  the  Hushes , Spike  Hush}  and  Club  Hush , 
for  the  specific  distinctions  would  be  very  difficult  to  the 
young  beginner,  but  the  Reed  being  so  conspicuous  a plant, 
need  not  be  so  treated. 

Arundo  Phragmites.  Common  Heed.  It  will  not  fail  to 
attract  the  eye  of  botanists  during  this  month,  if  they  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  lakes  and  rivers,  where  it  often  abounds. 
It  is  sometimes  six  feet  high,  with  long,  narrow,  sharp  leaves, 
and  heads  of  flowers  of  a purple-brown  colour,  very  handsome, 
and  when  ripe,  forming  a large  feathery  spike,  as  soft  as  silk. 
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It  grows  in  large  patches,  and  is  encouraged,  as  its  leaves  and 
stalks  are  useful  in  thatching,  &c. ; it  is  a harbour  for  aquatic 
birds,  and  for  sheltering  the  delicate,  bearded  Titmouse. 


Tetrandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIELORiE.  DlPSACE.®. 

DIPSACUS.  (Teasel.) 

Generic  Character.  Plowers  in  a thick  head ; in  some  of  the 
species  almost  as  large  as  a hen’s  egg,  and  something  like  it  in 
shape. 

Dipsacus  sylvestris.  Wild  Teasel.  A curious  looking 
plant,  found  on  road-sides  and  in  hedges,  and  likely  to  attract 
attention  when  in  flower.  The  large  head  is  covered  with 
sharp  spines,  and  the  lilac  corolla  peeps  out  between  each. 
These  spines,  which  are  attached  to  the  receptacle,  have  been 
used  for  a singular  purpose  in  manufactures,  in  the  species 
called  Dipsacus  fullorum,  which  is  cultivated  expressly  for 
this  use.  “ It  is  called  Fuller’s  Teasel,  on  account  of  being 
used  in  dressing  cloth,  for  which  purpose  the  hooked  scales 
of  the  receptacle  are  admirably  adapted.  These  heads  are 
fixed  round  the  circumference  of  a large  broad  wheel,  which 
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is  made  to  revolve,  while  the  cloth  is  held  against  them.  Its 
use  is  to  draw  out  the  ends  of  the  wool  from  the  manufac- 
tured cloth,  so  as  to  bring  a regular  nap  upon  the  surface 
free  from  twistings  and  knottings,  and  to  comb  off  the  coarse 
and  loose  parts  of  the  wool.”  All  mechanical  contrivances 
hitherto  invented,  tear  the  cloth  into  holes  during  this 
progress.  The  fullorum  is  scarcely  found  wild,  and  Bipsacus 
pilosus,  the  third  species,  is  not  common.  It  is  smaller  in 
size  than  the  sylvestris , and  the  heads  of  flowers  are  round 
and  hairy,  the  scales  straight. 


Tetrandria.  Monogynia. 

CoROLLIELORjE  . Dipsace^e. 

KNAUTIA.  (Knautia.) 

Generic  Character.  Involucre  (or  leaves  under  the  head  of 
flowers)  many-leaved.  Calyx  double,  exterior  minute,  interior 
cup-shaped.  Receptacle  hairy. 

Knautia  arvensis.  Field  Knautia.  This  plant  has  its 
flowers  in  heads  also,  with  an  involucre  of  many  leaves  under 
them,  the  flowers  are  lilac-purple,  and  when  fully  expanded 
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are  very  pretty,  tlie  lower  florets  are  large,  and  form  a sort 
of  ray  around  the  head.  Lower  leaves  long  and  narrow, 
slightly  cut,  and  hairy.  A common  plant  in  pastures  and 
cornfields,  and  easily  distinguished  if  the  reader  is  familiar 
with  the  sweet  Scabious  of  the  garden. 


Tetrandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIPLORiE.  DlPSACE^E. 

SCABIOSA.  (Scabious.) 

The  generic  distinctions  are  nearly  similar  to  the  last,  but  the 
receptacle  is  scaly,  the  general  appearance  is  the  same. 

Scabiosa  succisa.  Devil’s  bit  Scabious.  Common  in 
meadows  and  pastures.  Not  unlike  the  last,  the  head  of 
purplish-blue  flowers  being  somewhat  similar.  The  leaves 
hairy,  stiff,  toothed,  and  oblong ; root  leaves  oval,  and 
generally  stalked. 

Scabiosa  columbaria.  Small  Scabious.  The  leaves  of 
this  species  are  much  divided,  and  on  long  foot-stalks,  and 
the  small  leaves  under  the  flower,  called  the  involucre,  are 
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much  larger  than  in  the  last ; the  flowers  are  purplish-blue, 
but  smaller,  so  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  it.  It 
is  abundant  in  chalky  soil  in  waste  places. 


Tetrandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIELOR^E.  GrALIACE^E. 

GALIUM.  (Bedstraw.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  127. 

Galium  yerum.  Yellow  Bed-straw.  Of  this  genus  only 
two  have  yellow  flowers,  the  Cruciatum,  found  in  May,  and 
the  present  species.  It  is  very  different  in  general  appearance 
to  the  former,  for  instead  of  the  minute  yellow  flowers 
growing  in  little  whorls  with  the  leaves,  its  blossom  is  in 
thick  bunches,  and  as  the  flower  is  very  small,  it  looks  like 
a yellow  feather.  The  leaves  are  about  eight  in  a whorl, 
and  very  narrow.  It  is  common  on  dry  banks,  sandy  places, 
and  sea  shores.  Formerly  used  in  coagulating  milk,  and 
even  now  the  Highlanders  use  the  roots  to  dye  red,  they 
dig  it  up  in  immense  quantities  for  that  purpose  in  the  Isle 
of  Coll,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  and  it  is  said  to  yield  as  good 
a colour  as  the  Madder. 
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Galium  palustre.  White  Water  Bed-straw . Generally 
growing  in  wet  places,  sides  of  ditches,  lakes,  and  rivulets. 
Its  leaves  are  long,  and  from  four  to  six  in  a whorl.  Mowers 
small,  white,  and  growing  in  loose,  spreading,  branched 
bunches.  The  plant  turns  rather  black  in  drying. 


Tetrandria.  Tetragynia. 

Thalamielorjd.  Line^;. 

BADIOLA.  (Plax-seed.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  four  leaves  united  up  to  the 
middle,  and  mostly  three-cleft.  Petals  four. 

Radiqla  millegkana.  (Plate  XYI.  Pig.  61.)  Thyme- 
leaved Flax-seed L A most  curious  little  plant,  so  minute, 
as  only  likely  to  be  observed  by  a botanist.  It  is  scarcely 
more  than  an  inch  high,  so  that  the  whole  plant  lies  in  a 
very  small  compass.  Its  leaves  are  distant,  entire,  smooth, 
and,  under  a high  magnifier,  appear  dotted.  The  minute 
flowers  are  on  the  top  of  the  branches,  single,  and  on  short 
stalks.  The  slender  stem  is  repeatedly  divided  into  two 
parts,  or  forked,  as  it  is  termed.  It  must  be  sought  for  on 
boggy  soils  and  in  the  wet  parts  of  heaths. 
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Pentandria.  Monogynia. 

Corolliflora:.  Primulacea;. 

LYSIMACHIA.  (Loose-strife.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  divided  into  five.  Corolla  wheel- 
shaped.  Seed-vessel , with  one  cell  and  ten  valves. 

Three  species  of  this  pretty  genus,  will  most  likely  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  diligent  student  during  this  month. 

Lysimachia  nemorum.  Yellow  Pimpernel , or  Wood  Loose- 
strife. A beautiful  weed,  and  a great  ornament  to  woods 
and  shady  places,  where  it  is  frequently  found.  The  stem 
is  creeping,  leaves  egg-shaped,  pointed,  and  the  small  elegant 
yellow  flower  placed  on  a long  foot- stalk,  proceeds  from  the 
leaves.  There  are  two  of  these  to  each  pair  of  the  upper  leaves. 

Lysimachia  nummularia.  Creeping  Loose-strife.  As 
beautiful,  but,  perhaps,  less  elegant  than  the  last  ; found  in 
shady  places  and  pastures.  Its  stem  is  quite  prostrate. 
Leaves  rather  heart-shaped,  and  blunt.  Flowers  large, 
yellow,  and  only  one  on  each  foot-stalk,  though  there  are 
generally  two  placed  together  on  the  main  stem.  It  is 
rather  a showy  plant  when  in  flower,  as  the  blossoms  are 
numerous  and  of  a bright  yellow.  It  is  useful  in  rock  work, 
and  for  covering  unsightly  ground. 
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Lysimachia  vulgaris.  Great  Yellow  Loose-strife.  In 
appearance  a very  different  plant  to.  the  two  mentioned 
above.  It  is  erect,  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  with  large 
oval  leaves  on  short  stalks  opposite  to  each  other,  or  three 
together.  A large  branched  bunch  of  flowers  terminates 
the  stem,  the  corollas  of  which  are  large,  yellow,  and  hand- 
some. It  grows  on  the  sides  of  rivers,  and  wet  shady 
places.  There  are  two  other  species,  but  they  are  rare. 


Pentandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIFLORJE.  GENTIANACE^E. 

ERYTHRiEA.  (Centaury.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  funnel-shaped, 
and  divided  at  the  top  into  five  parts. 

Erythr/ea  Centaurium.  (Plate  XVI.  Eig.  62.)  Common 
Centaury.  Erequent  in  dry  pastures,  and  on  old  walls.  Its 
pretty  red  blossoms  are  not  very  unlike  Jessamine  in  shape, 
but  so  sensible  of  damp,  that  it  is  only  seen  expanding  during 
the  brightest  sunshine,  indeed,  it  begins  to  close  itself  before 
twelve.  It  varies  in  height  according  to  situation,  from  a 
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few  inches  to  more  than  a foot.  The  leaves  in  pairs  on  the 
stem,  those  of  the  root  spreading.  Mowers  rose-coloured 
and  in  bunches,  the  stalks  of  which  are  of  various  lengths. 


Pentandria.  Monogynia. 

Calycieloile.  Solanaceas. 

HYOSCYAMUS.  (Henbane.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  tubular,  divided  into  five.  Corolla 
funnel-shaped.  Seed-vessel  two-celled,  opening  with  a lid. 

Hyoscyamus  Niger.  (Plate  XYI.  Pig.  63.)  Common 
Henbane.  A poisonous  plant,  yet  valuable  as  a medicine. 
Pound  in  waste  places,  especially  in  a chalky  soil,  often  near 
towns  and  villages,  and  gathered  by  country  people  for 
smoking  in  cases  of  toothache.  The  seeds  are  like  a bean, 
and  appear  poisonous  to  all  animals  except  the  hog.  The 
stem  much  branched,  leaves  clasping  the  stem,  flowers  with 
scarcely  any  stalk,  and  the  corolla  of  a dingy  yellow,  beauti- 
fully veined  with  purple  lines.  Calyx  also  veined ; whole 
plant  soft  and  covered  with  hairs.  The  peculiar  colour  and 
appearance  of  the  flower,  and  the  fetid  smell  make  it  easily 
known. 
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Pentandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIFLOR^I.  SOLANACE.®. 

ATBOPA.  (Dwale.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  divided  into  five.  Corolla  bell- 
shaped, twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  five-lobed.  Berry  of  two 
cells,  enclosed  by  the  calyx. 

Atropa  Belladonna.  (Plate  XYI.  Pig.  64.)  Common 
Dwale , or  Deadly  Nightshade.  One  of  our  most  poisonous 
plants.  It  is  a tail,,  handsome  herb,,  more  than  three  feet 
high,  with  large  undivided  leaves,  and  bell-shaped  flowers 
growing  amongst  them,  of  a dull  purple  colour,  drooping, 
and  on  short  foot-stalks.  Berries  shining,  black,  and  very 
poisonous,  and  occasionally  gathered  by  children  and  eaten, 
when  fatal  consequences  follow  if  immediate  aid  is  not  pro- 
cured. Drinking  plentifully  of  vinegar  is  said  to  counteract 
the  effects.  Unfortunately  the  plant  often  grows  near  towns 
and  villages,  and  therefore  falls  into  the  way  of  country 
children,  who  are  often  in  danger  from  this  circumstance. 
It  is  also  found  among  ruins. 
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Pentandria.  Monogynia. 

CoROLLIFLORiE.  SOLANACE,®. 

SOLANUM.  (Nightshade.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  divided  into  from  five  to  ten  parts. 
Corolla  of  one  petal  divided  into  five,  wheel-shaped.  Berry 
roundish. 

Solanum  Dulcamara.  (Plate  XYII.  Pig.  65.)  Woody 
Nightshade.  A very  climbing  plant,  found  in  moist  hedges 
and  thickets,  with  heart-shaped  leaves,  upper  ones  axe- 
shaped. Plowers  in  drooping  bunches,  purple,  with  two 
green  tubercles  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  Anthers  large, 
yellow,  united  into  a cone-shaped  figure,  and  projecting 
beyond  the  corolla.  Berries  green,  but  becoming  red. 
Used  in  medicine  like  the  two  preceding. 

Solanum  nigrum.  Common,  or  Garden  Nightshade. 
This  differs  from  the  last  in  having  white  flowers  instead  of 
purple,  and  black  berries.  It  is  frequent  in  waste  places  and 
fields,  and  is  in  flower  till  September  or  October. 


Pentandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIELOR^E.  SCROPHULARIACE.®. 

YERBASCUM.  (Mullein.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  divided  into  five.  Corolla  wheel- 
shaped, irregular.  Stamens  often  hairy. 
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Most  persons  have  observed  a large,  very  woolly-leaved 
plant  on  banks  and  waste  places  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
It  is  the 

Yerbascum  Thapsus.  Great  Mullein.  When  in  flower 
it  is  strikingly  handsome,  the  blossoms  large  and  golden 
yellow,  growing  in  a long,  thick,  cylindrical  spike.  Leaves 
thick,  excessively  woolly  on  both  sides,  oval  and  oblong,  not 
stalked,  but  partly  clasping  the  stem.  It  requires  a light, 
sandy,  gravelly,  or  chalky  soil.  In  some  places  this  plant  is 
called  the  Plannel  Plant,  from  the  dense,  woolly  covering  of 
its  leaves,  which  is  frequently  picked  off  for  tinder.  Three 
of  the  stamens  are  hairy,  and  two  smooth. 

Yerbascum  Lychnitis.  White  Mullein.  Distinguished 
by  the  mealy  down  on  the  leaves,  which  is  easily  removed  if 
the  hand  is  passed  over  them.  Plowers  large  and  handsome, 
very  thick  on  the  spike,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  when  the 
plant  is  struck  violently,  the  expanded  corollas  fall  off  in  a 
short  time.  Eoad-sides,  in  gravelly  or  chalky  soil. 

Yerbascum  nigrum.  Darh  Mullein.  Banks  and  way- 
sides  in  chalky  or  gravelly  soil  produce  this  species,  which 
is  nearly  the  only  one  that  has  not  woolly  leaves.  It 
has  oblong,  heart-shaped,  stalked  leaves,  of  a dark  green 
colour,  sometimes  a little  hoary  underneath.  Plowers  in 
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clusters  on  the  long  spike,  corolla  rather  large,  and  yellow, 
and  stamens  with  bright  purple  hairs.  There  seems  to 
be  no  reason  for  its  being  called  “ nigrum”  except,  perhaps, 
that  the  leaves  are  not  white  with  the  woolly  substance 
peculiar  to  the  other  species. 


Pentandria.  Monogynia. 

COROLLIFLOBJG.  CAMPANULACEiE. 

JASIONE.  (Sheep’s-bit.) 

Generic  Character.  Corolla  wheel-shaped,  in  five  deep  seg- 
ments. Flowers  collected  into  a head  within  a many-leaved  in- 
volucre. 

Jasione  Montana.  Annual  Sheep3 s-bit,  or  Sheep’ s-Sca- 
bious.  A little  bright  blue  head  of  flowers,  surrounded  by 
an  involucre,  and  the  small  stamens  projecting  beyond  the 
corolla.  It  is  not  unlike,  in  general  appearance,  the  Scabiosa 
succisa , described  before,  but  is  much  smaller  in  all  its 
parts,  not  being  above  six  or  eight  inches  high.  Leaves 
narrow  and  hairy.  It  is  found  on  dry  heathy  pastures. 
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Pentandria,  Monoginia. 

COROLLIELOKE.  CaMPANULACEjE. 

CAMPANULA.  (Bell-flower.) 

Generic  Character.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  and  divided  at  the 
border  into  five  parts. 

Most  of  my  readers  will  be  familiar  with  some  of  the 
garden  Bell-flowers,  and  will  have  no  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing the  wild  species. 

Campanula  rotundieolia.  Round-leaved  Bellflower, 
Hare-bell.  The  most  common  of  all  this  pretty  genus, 
found  everywhere,  on  dry  and  hilly  pastures,  borders  of  fields^ 
walls,  &c.,  and  known  most  familiarly  by  the  name  of 
“ Blue-bell The  whole  plant  is  slender  and  graceful, 
leaves  on  the  stalk,  long  and  narrow,  root  leaves  rather 
round  and  heart-shaped,  whence  the  name.  Blowers  blue, 
drooping,  and  a few  together.  This  elegant  flower  is  often 
spoken  of  by  our  poets. 

Campanula  patula.  Spreading  Bell-flower.  Not  nearly 
so  common  as  the  last,  and  the  flower  much  more  elegant. 
It  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  middle  and  southern  counties, 
and  even  then  not  very  common.  In  the  deep  lanes  in 
Sussex  it  is  occasionally  met  with.  It  is  taller  than  the 
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last,  has  rough  and  longer  leaves,  and  the  corolla  is  not  so 
blue  but  purple,  much  more  open,  and  not  so  bell-shaped. 
In  drying  it  loses  all  its  beauty,  and  the  flower  turns  white.* 

Campanula  Trachelium.  Nettle-leaved  Bell-flower. 
frequent  in  woods.  Leaves  much  like  those  of  the  Nettle, 
cut  at  the  edges.  Stem  angular.  Llowers  purple,  and  in 
small  bunches. 

Campanula  glomerata.  Clustered  Bell-flower.  In  dry 
chalky  and  clayey  pastures,  varying  much  in  height,  from 
three  inches  to  a foot.  Leaves  rough,  oblong,  root  leaves 
stalked,  those  of  the  stem  clasping.  Mowers  rather  large, 
purple,  in  a cluster  at  the  top. 

Campanula  hederacea.  Ivy-leaved  Bell-flower.  A 
very  pretty  and  delicate  species,  abundant  in  Devonshire, 
Cornwall,  Surrey,  and  other  southern  and  midland  counties. 
Stem  weak  and  fine.  Leaves  all  stalked,  heart-shaped, 
toothed,  and  smooth.  Mower-stalks  long,  slender,  generally 
terminal,  each  having  a slender,  bell-shaped  blossom  of  a 
light  blue,  at  first  drooping,  and  then  erect.  The  whole 
plant  small  and  very  elegant. 

Campanula  hybrida.  Corn  Bell-flower.  Pound  rather 

* If  steeped  in  alum  water,  before  being  dried,  it  will  preserve  the  colour 
better ; this  method,  indeed,  succeeds  in  most  flowers. 
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later  than  the  rest,  in  corn-fields  of  a dry  and  chalky  nature, 
but  confined  to  the  middle  and  southern  counties.  The 
stem  simple  or  branched  from  the  base,  leaves  oblong,  and 
waved.  Corolla  purple,  wide,  and  spreading.  There  are 
still  four  species  of  this  beautiful  genus,  but  they  will 
scarcely  be  met  with  by  those  new  to  the  study. 


Pentandria.  Digynia. 

COROLLIFLORAS . CONVOLVULACE^. 

CUSCUTA.  (Dodder.) 

G-eneric  Character.  Calyx  four  or  five-cleft.  Corolla  bell- 
shaped, in  four  or  five  lobes.  Parasitical  plants,  that  is,  growing 
on  others,  without  leaves,  and  having  long,  twining  thread-like 
stems. 

Cuscuta  Epithymum.  Lesser  Dodder.  This  singular 
plant  is  found  frequently  on  Eurze,  Heath,  and  Thyme,  in 
exposed  places.  It  strikes  root  in  the  ground,  but  as 
soon  as  the  stalk  has  fixed  itself  the  old  root  withers 
away,  and  it  trusts  for  nourishment  to  other  plants,  twining 
about  them,  and  fixing  little  roots  into  the  bark.  Before 
the  flowers  appear,  when  nothing  but  the  red  thread-like 
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stalks  are  seen,  it  has  a curious  appearance,  but  the  flowers 
are  very  pretty,  the  calyx  red,  and  the  corolla  white,  growing 
in  little  bunches  of  five  or  six  together.  The  botanist  must 
look  narrowly  for  it  in  the  situations  above-named.  There 
is  another  species,  C.  Eurojjcea,  but  not  common,  found  on 
Nettles,  Max,  &c. ; it  is  much  larger  than  the  last,  and  its 
flowers  are  of  a pale,  yellowish  rose-colour. 


Pentandkia.  Digynia. 

Calyciflor.®.  Apiacejs. 

CICUTA.  (Cowbane.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  five  teeth,  leafy.  Petals  white, 
and  rather  heart-shaped.  Fruit  roundish,  contracted  at  the  sides. 
Involucre , or  leaves  under  the  umbel,  of  few  divisions,  those 
under  the  smaller  umbels  of  many  leaves.  Stalks  hollow. 

Cicuta  virosa.  Water  Hemlock , or  Cowbane.  For- 
tunately this  is  not  a very  common  plant,  for  it  is  a deadly 
poison  to  man,  and  though  cattle  are  said  to  eat  the  young 
leaves,  I imagine,  from  the  name,  that  it  is  supposed  to  be 
injurious  to  them.  It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  appearing 
in  ditches,  and  about  the  sides  of  streams.  The  stem  is 
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three  or  four  feet  high,  hollow,  and  divided  within  by 
partitions,  into  cells.  The  leaves  are  twice  divided,  those  of 
the  root  with  more  numerous  divisions.  Umbel  of  flowers 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  plant. 


Pentandria.  Djgynia. 

CaLYCIFLORjE.  Apiace^e. 

HELOSCIADIUM.  (Marshwort.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  135. 

Helosciadium  nodielorum.  Procumbent  Marshwort. 
Stem  procumbent,  leaves  divided  into  distinct  leaflets,  which 
are  ovate,  and  cut  at  the  edges,  those  of  the  root  sometimes 
having  a lobe  at  the  base,  blowers  small,  in  umbels,  without 
stalks,  opposite  the  leaves.  Sides  of  lakes  and  rivulets. 

Helosciadium  repens.  Creeping  Marshwort . The 
leaves  of  this  species  are  broader,  and  the  umbels  have 
stalks,  but  in  other  respects  it  scarcely  differs  from  the  last. 
They  are  both  found  in  watery  places,  the  last  particularly, 
in  boggy  meadows  in  Oxfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Bedfordshire. 
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Pentandria.  Digynia. 

Calycielor,®.  Apiace^. 

BUPLEUEUM.  (HareVear.) 

Generic  Character.  No  calyx.  Petals  roundish.  Involucre 
longer  than  the  small  flower,  divided  into  five  rather  large  leaves, 

Bupleurum  rotundifolium.  Common  Hare’s-ear,  or 
Thorow  Wax.  Not  very  common,  but  generally  found  on 
dry  and  chalky  soils,  growing  in  corn-fields.  It  is  easily 
known  by  its  singular  leaves,  which  are  quite  round  at  the 
base,  pointed  at  the  top,  and  the  main  stalk  piercing 
through  the  middle,  or  nearly  so,  of  each.  The  flowers  are 
small,  and  yellowish,  the  involucre  being  large,  and  divided 
into  five  distinct  leaves,  a little  tinged  with  red. 


Pentandria.  Digynia. 

C ALY  CIELORAS . APIACEAS. 

(ENANTHE.  (Water  Dropwort.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  having  five  teeth.  Petals  nearly 
heart-shaped.  No  involucre  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower-stalks  in 
some  species,  in  others  a few  leaves.  Partial  involucre,  (that  at 
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the  top  of  the  long  flower-stalks)  of  many  leaves.  These  stalks 
are  of  various  lengths,  forming  a flat  head  of  flowers. 

(Enanthe  crocata.  Hemlock  Water  Dropwort.  Among 
the  umbelliferous  plants,  this  is  one  likely  to  catch  the  eye  of 
the  botanist  when  in  flower.  The  umbel  is  large  and  hand- 
some, some  of  the  spokes  long,  others  short,  forming  a flat 
white  head  of  little  umbels  at  the  top.  The  leaves  are 
large,  and  repeatedly  divided,  and  subdivided.  The  stem 
is  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  growing  near  watery  places, 
by  ditches  and  rivers. 


Pentandria.  Digynia. 

Calycielor^s.  Apiacea2. 

iETHUSA.  (Tool's  Parsley.) 

Generic  Character.  No  calyx . Petals  heart-shaped.  There 
is  no  involucre  at  the  bottom  of  the  large  spokes  or  flower-stalks, 
but  at  the  top,  one  formed  of  three  drooping  leaves. 

J±]thusa  Cynapium.  (Plate  XYII.  Pig.  66.)  Common 
Fool’s  Parsley,  or  Lesser  Hemlock.  Common  in  fields  and 
gardens,  and  easily  known  by  the  three  leaves  of  the  invo- 
lucre ; it  grows  about  a foot  high,  with  a striped,  branched, 
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and  very  leafy  stem,  leaves  doubly  or  trebly  divided.  Umbels 
of  small  white  flowers  on  long  stalks.  The  plant  is  poi- 
sonous, and  the  smell  very  disagreeable. 


Pentandria.  Diginia. 

Caltcielor^:.  Apiace,e. 

CEITHMUM.  (Samphire.) 

Generic  Character.  No  calyx.  Petals  rolled  up.  Seed- 
vessel  with  five  elevated  sharp  ridges.  Both  involucres  of  many 
leaves. 

Crithmum  maritimum.  Sea  Samphire.  Only  found  on 
the  coast,  and  so  frequently  made  into  a pickle  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  watering  places,  that  perhaps,  the  reader  may 
be  familiar  with  it.  There  is  another  plant  used  as  a pickle, 
and  often  passed  under  the  same  name,  but  it  is  considered 
inferior  for  the  purpose.  The  Samphire  is  very  succu- 
lent, leaves  divided  generally  into  three  long  narrow  parts, 
and  very  fleshy.  Stalks  of  the  umbels  rather  thick,  and  the 
eaves  of  the  involucre  broad. 
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Pentandria.  Pentagynia. 

COROLLIFLOR^E.  PlUMBAGINACE^E. 

STATICE.  (Thrift.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  one  piece,  dry,  and  membranous. 
Petals  five,  united  at  the  base. 

Statice  armeria.  Common  Thrift , or  Sea  Gilliflower. 
The  species  of  this  genus  are  all  natives  of  muddy  sea  shores. 
This  species,  called  Thrift,  from  its  thriving  everywhere,  is 
found  also  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  It  has 
heads  of  rose-coloured  flowers,  intermixed  with  rather  shining 
scales,  and  below,  an  involucre  of  three  brown  membranous 
leaves.  Leaves  long  and  narrow.  It  is  frequently  found  in 
gardens,  as  a border  to  flower  beds. 

Statice  spathulata.  Upright  spiked  Thrift.  This  has 
a very  different  appearance  to  the  last.  The  pretty  lilac 
flowers  are  in  a large  branching  bunch,  the  leaves  mostly  at 
the  root,  and  shaped  like  a tongue.  It  is  found  on  the 
south  coast  in  several  places,  and  on  the  north  coast  of 
Devonshire.  Another  species, 

Statice  limonium,  Sea  Lavender}  has  longer  leaves, 
sometimes  exceeding  four  inches  in  length,  the  flowers  greatly 
resemble  those  of  the  Spathulata . 
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Pentandria.  Pentagynia. 

Thalamielor^e.  Linace^e. 

LINUM.  (Flax.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  five  leaves,  remaining  after  the 
fruit  is  ripe.  Petals  five.  Seed-vessel  globular,  with  ten  valves, 
and  ten  cells.  The  genus  takes  its  name  from  the  Celtic  word 
Lin , thread. 

Linum  usitatissimum.  Common  Max.  This  is  the 
plant  which  yields  the  valuable  flax  so  much  in  use.  It  is 
found  wild  in  corn-fields  occasionally,  but  is  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent  in  many  places.  From  the  seeds  is  expressed 
the  oil,  known  as  Linseed  oil,  and  the  seeds  themselves  are 
used  for  various  medicinal  purposes.  The  plant  has  long 
and  distant  leaves.  Flowers  large,  purplish-blue,  and  very 
pretty.  It  is  a slender  plant,  about  a foot  high. 

Linum  angustieolium.  Narrow-leaved  pale  Flax.  Very 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  last,  leaves  narrow,  flowers 
paler  blue,  and  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  calyx. 
It  is  found  in  sandy  and  chalky  pastures,  principally  near 
the  sea. 

Linum  catharticum.  Purging  Flax.  Much  smaller  in 
every  respect,  only  about  six  inches  high,  stem  slender,  with 
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opposite  oblong  leaves,  and  white,  small  flowers,  drooping 
before  expansion.  Pastures  and  heaths  are  the  principal 
localities,  but  it  is  almost  everywhere  abundant. 


Pentandria.  Hexagynia. 

Monochlamydejs.  Droceracejs. 

DEOSEEA.  (Sundew.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Petals  five.  Plants 
with  leaves  clothed  with  glandular  hairs,  and  curling  inwards  when 
they  first  begin  to  grow. 

Drosera  rotundieolia.  (Plate XVII.  Pig.  67.)  Round- 
leaved Sundew.  This  interesting  plant,  found  on  bogs  and 
moist  heathy  ground,  has  its  leaves  round,  and  growing 
from  the  root.  They  are  all  covered  with  hairs  of  a reddish 
hue,  and  sticky  to  the  touch,  from  which  proceed  little  drops 
of  sweet  liquor,  that  attract  small  insects,  and  retains 
them  by  its  stickiness,  the  leaf  then  closes  up  till  their 
struggles  are  over.  Dead  insects  are  frequently  discovered 
on  the  surface,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  of  what  use  they  can 
be  to  the  plant ; perhaps  the  juices  of  the  decaying  insect 
may  be  valuable  to  its  nourishment.  The  flowers  grow  on  a 
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stalk  about  four  or  five  inches  high,  are  white  and  very 
pretty.  Another  species,  L.  longifolia , is  not  so  common, 
but  easily  distinguished,  from  the  leaves  being  very  long, 
and  tongue-shaped,  and  clothed  with  hairs  in  the  same  way 
as  the  rotundifolia.  They  will  both  require  searching  for,  on 
boggy  heaths,  as  they  are  not  conspicuous  in  the  distance. 


Hexandria.  Trigynia. 

Monochlamyde^e.  Polygonace,e. 

BUMEX.  (Dock.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  215. 

I have  mentioned  two  species  of  this  genus  distinguished 
by  the  acidity  of  their  leaves,  and  called  Sorrels,  the  rest  of 
the  genus  are  known  by  the  name  of  Dock,  and  under  that 
name  I have  no  doubt  my  readers  are  familiar  with  their 
large  handsome  leaves.  It  is  only  a practised  botanist  that 
will  be  able  to  distinguish  the  species  by  their  flowers,  I 
shall,  therefore,  describe  the  most  common  by  their  leaves. 

Bumex  H ydbol  ap  athum . Great  Water  Lode.  Bound  in 
ditches  and  on  the  sides  of  rivers.  Leaves  rather  narrow,  a 
foot  and  a half  long,  the  largest  of  the  Docks,  and  from  three 
to  five  feet  high. 
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Rumex  crispus.  Curled  Dock.  Way-sides,  and  near 
houses.  Leaves  long,  all  waved  and  crisped  at  the  margin ; 
two  to  three  feet  high. 

Rumex  pratensis.  Meadow  Dock.  Road-sides.  Leaves 
broader  and  less  curled  than  the  last. 

Rumex  acutus.  Sharp  Dock.  Moist  soils  and  watery 
places.  Leaves  oblong,  heart-shaped,  and  pointed. 

Rumex  pulcher.  Fiddle  Dock.  Pastures  and  way-sides. 
Leaves  shaped  like  a fiddle. 

Rumex  obtusieolius.  Broad-leaved  Dock.  Yery  common 
by  way-sides,  and  in  waste  places.  Two  to  three  feet  high, 
distinguished  by  its  broad  and  obtuse  lower  leaves,  which 
are  generally  crisped  at  the  edge. 

Rumex  maritimus.  Golden  Dock.  Marshes,  principally 
near  the  sea.  Known  by  its  narrow  leaves,  excessively 
crowded  flower,  and  bright,  almost  orange-coloured  enlarged 
petals. 


OCTANDRIA.  MONOGYNIA. 
COROLLIELORiE.  GENTIANACE^. 


CHLORA.  (Yellow- wort.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  below  the  fruit,  of  eight  deep  seg- 
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ments.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  nearly  wlieel-sliaped.  Seed-vessel 
of  one  cell,  with  numerous  minute  seeds. 

Chlora  perpoliata.  'Perfoliate  Yellow-wort.  A beau- 
tiful plant  when  well  grown,  and  frequently  found  in  the 
middle  and  southern  parts  of  England,  in  chalky  and  hilly 
pastures.  I have  gathered  it  both  in  Lancashire,  Notting- 
hamshire, and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  leaves  are  curious, 
and  appear  as  if  two  opposite  ones  were  joined  together,  and 
the  stalk  piercing  them  in  the  middle ; they  are  very  smooth 
and  shining.  The  bright  yellow  flowers  form  a loose  bunch, 
and  are  very  elegant. 


OCTANDRIA.  MONOGYNIA. 

Corollielor.e  . Ericaceae. 

EEICA.  (Heath.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  below  the  fruit,  of  four  leaves. 
Corolla  of  one  petal,  bell-shaped,  or  ventricose. 

We  have  only  three  species  of  this  plant  common  in 
England. 

Erica  (Calluna)  vulgaris.  Common  Ling.  Common 
on  all  heaths  and  moors,  and  much  used  for  brooms  and 
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fuel.  It  is  a low,  much  branched,  straggling  shrub.  Leaves 
very  small,  opposite,  and  closely  wrapped  one  over  the  other 
in  four  rows.  Flowers  small,  reddish,  shining,  drooping, 
and  not  stalked.  Sometimes  found  white. 

Erica  cinerea.  Fine-leaved  Heath.  Abundant  on  heaths 
and  moory  ground.  Easily  distinguished  by  its  long  rows 
of  dark  purple,  bell-shaped  flowers,  the  leaves  being  long 
and  narrow. 

Erica  tetralix.  Cross-leaved  Heath.  Perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  three,  with  its  little  head  of  delicate 
rose-coloured  flowers,  larger  than  either  of  the  other  species, 
and  drooping  gracefully  at  the  top  of  the  stalk.  Sometimes 
found  of  a pure  white.  Leaves  four  in  a whorl.  These 
three  plants  make  the  otherwise  barren  heaths  look  quite 
brilliant  in  this,  and  the  following  month.  In  Cornwall  is 
found  a beautiful  species  called  JE.  vagrans , which,  at  pre- 
sent, has  not  been  seen  elsewhere. 


OCTANDRIA.  MONOGYNIA. 

Calycielor^e.  Ona  graced. 

EPILOBIUM.  (Willow-herb.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  above  the  fruit,  divided  into  four. 
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and  falling  off.  Petals  four.  Seed-vessel  very  long,  containing 
many  seeds,  each  having  a tuft  of  hairs  at  one  end. 

The  seed-vessel,  of  all  the  species,  when  fully  ripe,  is  a 
very  pretty  object,  it  divides  at  the  top,  and  as  it  splits 
down  displays  the  small  seeds,  each  invested  with  a tuft  of 
down ; these  hang  to  the  pod  for  some  time  ready  to  be 
blown  away,  and  spread  about,  as  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly 
ripe. 

Epilobium  angustifolium.  Rose-bay  Willow-herb.  A 
very  handsome  plant  indeed,  and  far  from  common,  found 
on  moist  banks  and  margins  of  woods,  in  Surrey  and  Sussex. 
Stems  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  leaves  scattered,  long  and 
narrow,  smooth  and  veined.  Elowers  large,  petals  irregular 
purplish  rose-colour,  and  placed  at  the  top  of  the  pod,  which 
shows  itself  before  the  blossom  falls  off.  The  flowers  form  a 
long  spike,  and  are  remarkably  beautiful.  It  is  cultivated 
in  gardens. 

Epilobium  hirsutum.  (Plate  XYII.  Eig.  68.)  Great 
hairy  Willow-Herb . This  nearly  equals  the  last  in  beauty, 
the  flowers  being  very  large,  of  a purplish  rose-colour,  but 
the  petals  are  more  regular  in  form.  It  is  common  on  the 
sides  of  ditches,  rivers,  and  lakes.  It  grows  so  luxuriantly 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  that  in  some  places  it  almost  hides 
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from  sight  the  running  stream.  It  is  as  tall  as  the  last,  but 
less  elegant  in  form,  the  flowers  not  being  in  long  spikes, 
but  more  in  a bunch ; the  stem  much  branched,  the  leaves 
hairy,  clasping  the  stem,  rather  long  and  narrow,  and  neatly 
cut  at  the  edges. 

Epilobium  parvielorum.  Small-flowered  Willow-herb . 
Frequent  in  marshes,  and  watery  places.  Much  smaller 
than  the  last  in  every  respect.  Stem  nearly  simple,  leaves 
not  stalked,  rather  long,  downy  on  both  sides.  Flowers 
very  small,  on  a long  pod. 

Epilobium  montanum.  Broad  smooth-leaved  Willow- 
herb.  Frequent  on  dry  shady  banks,  walls,  &c.  Leaves 
with  short  stalks,  oval,  sharp-pointed,  and  deeply  cut  at  the 
edges  ; flowers  larger  than  the  last  species. 

Epilobium  tetragonum.  Square-stalked  Willow-herb. 
Leaves  long  and  narrow,  no  stalks,  toothed.  Stem  with 
four  angles.  Common  in  watery  places. 

Epilobium  palustre.  Narrow-leaved  Marsh  Willow- 
herb.  Boggy  places,  and  the  sides  of  lakes  and  ditches. 
About  a foot  high,  flowers  small,  leaves  narrow,  and  long, 
no  stalks,  scarcely  cut  at  the  edge,  and,  as  well  as  the  stem, 
nearly  smooth. 
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OCTANDRIA.  TrIGYNIA. 

Monochlamyde^e.  Polygonace,®. 

POLYGONUM.  (Persicary.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  217  = 

Polygonum  Pagopyrum.  Buck-wheat.  This  species  is 
often  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  with  which  poultry  and 
pheasants  are  fed,  but  it  is  found  wild  occasionally  on  culti- 
vated land.  It  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  plant ; stem  nearly 
erect,  about  a foot  high,  and  branched.  Leaves  heart- 
shaped.  Plowers  pale  red,  in  spreading  bunches,  and  yielding 
a curious  shaped  seed,  of  a light  brown,  streaked  with  black, 
three-sided,  and  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant. 

Polygonum  convolvulus.  Climbing  Buck-wheat.  Fre- 
quent in  corn-fields,  twining  amongst  the  corn,  sometimes 
growing  to  a great  length.  The  leaves  are  heart  or  arrow- 
shaped.  Plowers  greenish,  on  very  long  stalks,  and  numerous. 
Seeds  three-sided. 

Polygonum  amphibium.  Amphibious  Persicary.  A 
handsome  species,  growing  by  ponds,  lakes,  and  ditches. 
Stem  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  with  numerous  long, 
smooth  leaves,  arising  from  sheaths  upon  the  main  stalk. 
Spikes  of  flowers,  mostly  terminal,  of  a bright,  rose-colour, 
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and  raising  themselves  above  the  water.  Stem  often  taking 
root  at  intervals  between  the  leaves. 


Decandria.  Digynia. 

ThALAMIELORAS.  CaRYOPHYLLACE/E. 

SAPONAEIA.  (Soapwort.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  tubular,  five-toothed,  without 
bracteas  at  the  base.  Petals  six.  The  claws  as  long  as  the 
calyx. 

Saponaria  officinalis.  Common  SoapwoH.  This  plant 
derives  its  name  from  its  making  a lather  with  water,  like 
soap,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  found 
by  road-sides,  margins  of  woods,  and  hedge  banks  about 
cottages,  so  that  formerly  in  all  probability  it  was  cultivated 
by  poor  people,  before  soap  was  much  used.  It  grows 
about  a foot  and  a half  high,  with  a stout  stem,  and  many, 
rather  long  leaves,  each  with  three  strong  nerves.  The 
flowers  form  a bunch  at  the  top,  and  are  numerous,  large, 
and  rose-coloured ; the  calyx  is  very  long  and  tubular. 
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Decandria.  Digynia. 

Thalamielor^e.  Caryophyllace^e. 

DIANTHUS.  (Pink.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  tubular,  five-toothed,  with  about 
four  opposite  scales  at  the  base.  Petals  five. 

Dianthus  armeria.  Deptford  Dink.  Not  very  un- 
common in  pastures  and  hedges.  About  a foot  and  a half 
high,  branched  upwards.  Leaves  narrow,  opposite,  rather 
downy.  Plowers  in  a thick  cluster,  petals  rose-colour,  with 
white  dots,  jagged  at  the  edge,  scentless.  Another  species 
of  Pink  grows  on  old  walls  and  castles,  and  is  the  origin  of 
our  garden  Pink,  though  but  a poor  looking  specimen  by  its 
side ; it  is  called  Dianthus  caryophyllus , Clove  Pink,  Carna- 
tion, or  Gillyflower. 


Decandria.  Pentagynia, 

ThALAMIPLOR^E.  CARYOPHYLLACEiE. 

AGEOSTEMMA.  (Cockle.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  tubular,  with  five  teeth.  Petals 
five,  the  border  undivided. 
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Agrostemma  Githago.  Corn  Cockle.  A well  known, 
and  ornamental  plant  in  corn-fields ; the  flowers  are  large 
and  purple,  and  the  calyx  is  so  peculiar  that  the  plant  is 
easily  distinguished  by  it : the  lower  part  is  tubular  and  large, 
and  the  upper  part  is  divided  into  five  very  long,  narrow 
leaves,  which  project  beyond  the  petals.  The  plant  grows 
about  two  feet  high,  branched  and  erect,  and  with  long, 
narrow  leaves,  and  every  part  clothed  with  silky  hairs. 
Though  admired  by  the  lover  of  flowers,  it  is  not  a favourite 
with  the  farmer,  for  the  numerous,  large,  black  seeds  are 
thrashed  out  with  the  corn,  and  injure  the  quality  of  the  grain. 


Dodecandria.  Monogynia. 

Calyciflor,®.  Lythracee. 

LYTHEUM.  (Purple  loose-strife.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  below  the  fruit,  tubular,  with  twelve 
teeth,  alternately  smaller.  Petals  six,  fixed  on  the  calyx. 

Lythrum  salicaria.  Spiked  purple  Loose-strife.  A 
very  handsome  plant  when  in  flower,  and  sure  to  attract 
attention  by  its  long  spike  of  beautiful  purple  flowers,  peeping 
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above  the  Reeds,  and  Rushes,  of  the  watery  and  marshy 
places  where  it  grows.  The  stem  is  often  three  feet  high, 
the  leaves  opposite,  long,  and  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and 
growing  mixed  with  the  flowers,  as  well  as  at  the  lower  part. 
I have  found  it  in  Surrey  with  the  spike  of  flowers  more 
than  a quarter  of  a yard  long.  There  is  a small  species,  also, 
L.  hyssopifolium,  Hyssop-leaved  Loosestrife , growing  in 
moist  places  in  the  east  of  England,  not  above  six  inches 
high,  with  small  flowers. 


Dodecandria.  Trigynia. 

CALYCIFLORA3.  Resedaceas. 

RESEDA.  (Rocket.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  one  piece,  divided  into  many 
parts.  Petals  very  unequal.  Seed-vessel  of  one  cell,  opening  at 
the  top. 

Reseda  luteola.  Dyer’s  Rocket,  Yellow  Weed,  or  Weld. 
The  two  species  of  this  genus  are  called  Wild  Mignionette, 
but  more  particularly  the  second.  Some  of  my  readers  may 
be  surprised  to  hear  of  that  plant  growing  wild  in  England, 
but  they  will  find  on  placing  the  two  together,  that  they  are 
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very  similar  in  appearance,  though  the  garden  plant  boasts 
of  its  sweet  scent,  which  its  wild  companion  does  not  possess. 
The  garden  species  [Reseda  odorata)  originally  came  from 
Egypt.  The  present  species  produces  a dye,  and  is  used 
for  giving  cottons,  silks,  and  woollens  a yellow  colour  in 
various  shades,  by  the  use  of  alum,  and  the  colour  is  very 
good  and  lasting.  A blue  tincture  changes  it  to  a fine 
green.  It  grows  in  waste  places,  frequently  on  a chalky 
soil,  and  particularly  near  the  sea,  where  it  often  covers  the 
top  of  the  otherwise  bare  cliffs,  with  its  long  spikes  of  yellow 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  long  and  undivided,  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  other  species, 

Reseda  lutea,  Base  Rochet , or  Wild  Mignionette,  where 
the  leaves  are  very  variable,  but  usually  divided  into  three. 
Elowers  a deeper  yellow,  and  generally  growing  in  the  same 
places  as  the  last  species. 


Dodecandria.  Dodecagynia. 
Calycifloile.  Crassulacea. 


SEMPERVIYUM.  (House-leek.) 


Generic  Character, 
twelve. 


Calyx  divided  into  twelve  parts.  Petals 
u 2 
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Sempervivum  tectorum.  Common  House-leeJc.  Well 
known,  growing  on  cottage  roofs  and  walls.  Leaves  thick 
and  fleshy,  collected  together  near  the  root.  Mowers  very 
handsome,  and  curious  in  structure ; they  have,  in  reality, 
twenty  four  stamens,  one  at  the  bottom  of  each  petal,  pro- 
ducing pollen  as  usual,  the  other  twelve  alternate  with  the 
petals,  not  possessing  pollen  like  the  rest,  but  little  unripe 
seeds  at  the  top. 


ICOSANBRIA.  PENTAGYNIA. 

Calyciflohas.  Rosacea. 

SPIEyEA.  (Meadow-sweet,  or  Dropwort.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  below  the  fruit,  five-cleft.  Petals  five. 

Spir^a  Ulmaria.  Meadow-sweet,  Queen  of  the  Meadows . 
A lovely  plant,  quite  deserving  both  its  pretty  names  The 
small  flowTers  are  of  a yellowish  white,  or  cream-coloured, 
very  numerous,  and  in  a large  loose  bunch  resembling  a 
feather,  which  moves  gracefully  with  the  slightest  puff  of 
wind.  The  smell  is  very  sweet,  but  it  contains  so  much 
Prussic  acid,  that  it  has  been  known  to  produce  fatal  effects 
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on  persons  who  have  remained  long  with  much  of  it  in 
a close  atmosphere.  The  leaves  are  handsome,  much 
divided,  the  terminal  one  three  lobed,  cut  at  the  edges, 
and  very  white  underneath.  Stems  from  three  to  four  feet 
high.  It  is  tolerably  common  in  meadows,  and  on  banks 
of  ponds  and  ditches.  A more  uncommon  species,  the 
Spiraea  Eilipendula,  Common  Dropwort,  is  found  in 
dry  pastures  in  a chalky  or  gravelly  soil.  Stem  a foot  high, 
leaves  more  divided  than  the  last,  and  deeply  cut  at  the 
edge.  Mowers  yellowish-white,  tipped  with  rose-colour. 
There  is  another  species  found  in  the  north  with  rose-coloured 
flowers,  S.  Salicifolia. 


POLYANDRIA.  MONOGYNIA. 

Thalamifloile.  Papaverace^e. 

PAPAYER.  (Poppy.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  two  leaves,  which  fall  off.  Petals 
four.  Seed-vessel  globular,  flat  at  the  top. 

This  well  known  genus  of  plants  requires  not  a very  scien- 
tific description,  for  even  those  who  have  not  thought  much 
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about  plants  are  familiar  with  its  form.  The  common  species, 
Pap  aver  PhjEAS,  Red  Popjoy,  is  a great  ornament  in  our 
corn-fields,  though,  I believe,  the  farmer  would  rather  dis- 
pense with  its  bright  beauties.  The  petals  are  broad,  deep 
scarlet,  stem  many-flowered,  leaves  divided,  seed-vessel 
roundish. 

Pap  aver  dubium,  Long  smooth-headed  Poppy,  has  a paler 
flower  than  the  last,  and  an  oblong  seed-vessel. 

Papayer  argemone,  Long  prichly -headed  Poppy,  has 
small  flowers,  petals  narrow,  and  scarlet.  Seed-vessel  hairy 
and  ribbed. 

Papaver  somniferum,  White  Poppy,  is  the  species  culti- 
vated for  producing  opium,  it  has  white  flowers  with  a 
purple  eye.  Scarcely  found  truly  wild  in  England.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  originally  from  Asia.  Opium 
is  a kind  of  thick  white  fluid,  which  flows  from  the  stem 
and  seed-vessel  on  being  cut : this,  when  hardened,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  opium  cakes. 


POLY  ANURIA.  MoNOGYNrA. 

Thalamiflor.®.  Papaveiiace,e. 

GLAUCTUM.  (Horned  Poppy.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  two  leaves,  falling  off.  Petals 
four.  Seed-vessel  very  long  and  narrow. 
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Glaucium  luteum.  Yellow-leaved  Poppy.  This  Poppy 
is  easily  distinguished  from  those  mentioned  above,  not 
only  by  its  colour,  which  is  yellow,  but  by  the  great 
length  of  its  pods,  which  are  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long. 
The  leaves  are  of  a greyisli-green,  and  with  the  stem  very 
smooth.  The  beautiful  yellow  petals  very  soon  fall  off  after 
the  flower  is  gathered.  It  is  found  plentifully  on  sandy  and 
gravelly  sea  shores,  where  it  is  a great  ornament,  and  grows 
frequently  within  reach  of  the  spray  from  the  waves. 


Thalamiflor.®. 


CiSTACEjE. 


HELI ANTHEMU  M . (Eock-rose.) 


Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  three  equal  leaves,  or  five,  of 
which  the  two  outer  ones  are  smaller.  Petals  five.  Seed-vessel 
with  three  valves. 

Helianthemum  vulgare.  Common  Roclc-rose.  This 
pretty  plant  is  frequent  in  dry  pastures,  and  on  open  downs, 
in  chalky  and  gravelly  soil.  It  is  a procumbent  little  plant, 
its  stem  shrubby,  leaves  opposite,  oblong,  with  a loose  bunch 
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of  very  pretty  yellow  flowers  at  the  end,  the  calyx  leaves 
furrowed,  and  the  petals  large  for  the  plant,  and  delicate 
looking.  There  are  other  species,  but  they  are  rare. 


POLYANDRIA.  MONOGYNIA. 

Thalamiflor.®.  TiLIACEjE. 

TILIA.  (Lime.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  divided  into  five,  falling  off.  Petals 
five.  Seed-vessel  with  five  cells. 

Tilia  Europ^a.  Common  Lime,  or  Linden  Tree.  A 
handsome  tree,  not  a native  originally,  but  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Romans,  or,  as  some  say,  not  till 
1590,  the  two  first  being  planted  at  Halsted,  in  Kent.  It 
sometimes  becomes  a large  tree,  and  is  of  very  quick  growth ; 
the  wood  is  used  by  turners  and  also  for  the  carvings  in 
wood  which  ornament  our  houses.  Gibbons,  who  is  much 
celebrated  for  the  art,  used  it  principally,  and  if  my  readers 
have  seen  any  of  his  beautiful  works  at  Chatsworth,  or 
Petworth  in  Sussex,  they  will  feel  a new  interest  in  this 
tree.  The  flowers  are  curious,  and  have  so  sweet  a scent, 
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that  they  attract  bees  in  great  numbers,  they  are  of  a 
yellowish-green,  five  or  six  in  a bunch,  springing  from  a 
large,  long  leaf,  or  bractea,  which  falls  off  with  the  fruit 
when  it  is  ripe.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  are  large,  round,  and 
pointed  at  the  top.  It  is  said  that  Linnaeus,  the  botanist, 
derived  his  name  from  the  Swedish  name  for  this  tree,  Lin ; 
we  call  it  Linden,  or  Lime. 


POLYANDRIA.  PENTAGYNIA. 

Thalamieloras.  Nymphasaceas. 

NYMPILEA. 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  four,  or  five  leaves.  Petals 
numerous,  larger  than  the  divisions  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  united 
to  the  sides  of  the  seed-vessel. 

NUPHAE. 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  five  or  six  leaves.  Petals 
numerous,  small.  Stamens  distinct  from  the  seed-vessel. 

Nympho  a alba.  Great  White  Water-lily . 

Nuphab  lutea.  Common  Yellow  Water-lily.  These 
two  plants  have  been  seen,  doubtless,  by  most  young  people, 
on  lakes  and  ponds  in  parks  and  gardens.  The  white  Water- 
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lily  is  found  frequently  in  lakes  and  still  waters  in  Scotland, 
and  the  yellow  is  common  in  many  rivers  and  lakes.  The 
latter  smells  like  brandy,  and  by  country  people  is  called 
“ brandy  bottle  ” 


POLYANDRIA.  PoLYGYNIA. 

Thalamtflor^;.  Ranunculace.e. 

RANUNCULUS.  (Crow-foot.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  56. 

Ranunculus  Lingua.  Great  Spear -wort.  The  leaves  of 
the  two  species  now  mentioned  are  different  from  the  rest; 
being  long  and  narrow.  Those  of  the  Lingua  are  also  cut 
at  the  edge,  and  slightly  clasping  the  stem.  Mowers  large, 
handsome,  and  yellow.  Common  in  wet  places,  growing 
two  or  three  feet  high. 

Ranunculus  Llammula.  Lesser  Spear-wort.  Leaves 
narrow,  stalked ; the  lower  ones  broader.  Stem  not  upright 
at  the  base,  and  taking  root.  Yery  abundant  on  the  sides 
of  ditches.  Nearly  all  the  ten  species  I have  described  may 
be  found  in  most  neighbourhoods. 
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Didynamia.  Gymnospermia. 

COROLLIFLORAS.  LaMIACE^. 

THYMUS.  (Thyme.) 

Generic  Character.  Mowers  whorled,  or  in  a whorled  head. 
Calyx*  with  ten  ribs,  tubular,  and  with  two  lips ; upper  lip  with 
three  teeth,  lower  with  two.  Corolla  with  the  upper  lip  erect, 
notched ; lower  spreading,  and  divided  into  three. 

Thymus  seepyllum.  Wild  Thyme.  Abundant  on  Hills,, 
heaths,  and  dry  pastures,  rearing  its  small,  pretty  head 
of  purple  flowers  just  above  the  grass.  The  smell  is  very 
pleasant,  resembling  lemons.  The  flowers  are  in  a head, 
the  stalk  branched,  and  trailing  on  the  ground ; leaves  very 
small,  oval,  and  opposite  to  each  other. 


Didynamia.  Gymnospermia. 

COROLLIPLORAE.  LAMIACE.E. 

OEIGANUM.  (Maejoeam.) 

Greneric  Character.  Mowers  in  spikes,  or  heads,  resembling 
a catkin  (a  long,  round,  hanging  spike).  Corolla  with  the  upper 
lip  erect,  lower  one  divided  into  three. 


A beautiful  object  for  the  microscope. 
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Origanum  yulgare.  Common  Marjoram.  Not  unfre- 
quent on  dry,  hilly,  and  bushy  places.  Stems  about  a foot 
high.  Mowers  purple,  in  crowded  heads.  Smell  fragrant. 


Didynamia.  Gymnospermia. 

COROLLIFLOR^E.  LaMIACEAS. 

TEUCEIUM.  (Germander.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  tubular,  five-toothed.  Corolla  with 
the  upper  lip  nearly  wanting  ; lower  one  spreading,  and  divided 
into  three.  Stamens  projecting  beyond. 

Teucrium  Scorodonia.  Wood  Germander , or  Sage.  Very 
frequent  in  woods  and  dry  places.  It  is  very  bitter,  and 
sometimes  used  instead  of  hops  by  the  poor.  Stems  from 
one  to  two  feet  high,  leaves  heart-shaped,  stalked,  downy,  very 
much  wrinkled,  and  resembling  Sage.  Mowers  of  a yellowish 
white,  growing  in  many,  long  spikes  with  the  blossom  all  on 
one  side.  A pretty  though  not  showy  plant,  and  often  found 
on  commons,  mixed  with  the  Furze  and  Heath. 


Tlate/id. 


Spar^amm  ramosum,iz^&. 


ffietomca'  officinalis  • SirwHv. 


Stachys  sylvatffia;2z^. 


Scutellaria  galericffiata,!^?^ 
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Didynamia.  Gymnospermia. 

CoROLLIELOR^E.  LAMIACE^E. 

BALLOTA.  (Hoeehound.) 

Generic  Cliaracter.  Calyx  flat  at  tlie  top,  with  ten  ribs  and 
five  teeth.  Corolla  with  the  upper  lip  erect  and  concave,  lower 
one  divided  into  three,  middle  lobe  the  largest. 

Ballota  nigea.  Black  Horehound.  Yery  common,,  espe- 
cially in  the  south,  near  towns  and  villages,  by  road-sides,  and 
under  walls.  A shabby  looking  plant,  exposed  as  it  is  to 
dust,  and  to  be  browsed  on  by  passing  animals.  The  stem 
is  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  with  large  oval  leaves ; small 
purple  flowers  in  whorls,  of  which  there  are  many. 


Didynamia.  Gymnospermia. 

Corollielor,®.  Lamiace^e. 

BETONICA.  (Betony.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  with  ten  ribs,  teeth  equal  and  with 
a long  point.  Corolla  with  the  tube  round,  and  projecting  out. 

Betonica  qeeicinalis.  (Plate  XYXIX.  Eig.  69.)  Wood 
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Betony.  Nearly  two  feet  high,  with  few  leaves  on  the 
stalhs,  the  lower  ones  rather  heart-shaped,  on  long  foot- 
stalks, upper,  not  stalked,  and  oblong.  Spikes  of  flowers 
oblong  and  thick,  formed  of  many  purple  flowers,  in  whorls, 
close  to  each  other ; when  the  flower  has  faded,  the  points 
of  the  calyx  show  conspicuously.  It  is  frequent  in  woods 
and  thickets,  showing  its  heads  of  purple  flowers  above  the 
underwood. 


Didynamia.  Gymnospermia. 

COROLLIFLORJS . IiAMIACE,E. 

STACHYS.  (Woundwort.)* 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  rather  bell-shaped,  with  ten  ribs 
and  five  teeth.  Corolla  with  the  tube  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Upper  lip  mostly  arched,  lower  three-lobed. 

Stachys  sylvatica.  ((Plate  XYIII.  Fig.  70.)  Hedge 
Woundwort.  Woods  and  shady  places  produce  this  plant, 
which  stands  two  or  three  feet  high.  Leaves  heart-shaped, 
and  tapering  to  a point,  stalked,  and  deeply  cut  at  the 

* This  curious  name  probably  arose  from  the  plant  being  used  to  stop  effu- 
sions of  blood. 
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edges ; there  are  about  six  rather  large  purple  flowers  in  a 
whorl ; whole  plant  very  downy. 

Stachys  palustris.  Marsh  Woundwort.  This  species 
grows  in  more  marshy  places  than  the  last,  and  on  the  banks 
of  rivers.  It  is  tall,  its  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  and  not 
stalked.  Flowers  six  or  more  in  a whorl.  The  difference 
in  the  leaves  distinguishes  this  from  the  last. 

Stachys  arvensis.  Corn  Woundwort.  Frequent  in  dry 
corn-fields,  and  distinguished  by  its  small  size,  weak  stems, 
small  and  obtuse,  leaves  generally  stalked,  and  pale  purple 
corollas,  which  are  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 


Didynamia.  Gymnospermia. 

COROLLIELORJE.  I/AMIACEjE. 

NEPETA.  (Catmint.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  tubular,  with  about  fifteen  ribs, 
five-toothed.  Corolla  with  the  tube  growing  beyond  the  calyx. 

Nepeta  cataria.  Catmint.  A very  pretty,  though  not 
very  common  plant,  requiring  a chalky  or  gravelly  soil. 
The  stem  is  two  or  three  feet  high,  very  downy,  as  well  as 
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the  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  whitish.  Flowers  very  many 
together  in  clusters,  white,  tinged,  and  spotted  with  rose- 
colour.  Stamens  red. 


Didynamia.  Gymnospermia. 

COROLLIELOR.iE.  LaMIACE^E. 

PRUNELLA.  (Self-heal.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  ovate,  upper  lip  three-toothed, 
lower  one  divided  into  two.  Corolla  with  the  upper  lip  nearly 
entire,  and  arched,  lower  one  three-ribbed. 

Prunella  vulgaris.  Self-heal . Common  in  moist  and 
barren  pastures,  growing  close  on  the  ground,  leaves  oblong, 
and  stalked.  Flowers  violet-blue,  very  thickly  whorled,  so 
as  to  form  an  oblong  spike,  with  a pair  of  leaves  at  the  base, 
and  a pair  of  broad,  heart-shaped  bracteas  beneath  each  whorl. 


Didynamia.  Gymnospermia. 
CoROLLIPLORjE  . Lamiace,e. 


SCUTELLARIA.  (Skull-cap.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  broad,  its  two  equal  lips  closing 
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after  flowering.  Corolla  much  pushed  out  from  the  calyx,  upper 
lip  straight  and  entire,  lower  one  divided  into  three. 

Scutellaria  galericulata.  (Plate  XVIII.  Pig.  71.) 
Common  Shull- cap.  A very  pretty  genus,  having  two  species 
of  delicate  plants,  which  must  be  sought  for  in  watery  places. 
The  first  is  the  most  common,  found  on  banks  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  especially  in  stony  places.  It  is  eight  or  ten  inches 
high,  the  leaves  long,  narrow,  cut  at  the  edge,  and  smaller 
ones  mixed  with  the  flowers  which  are  rather  large,  bright 
blue,  and  downy,  the  tube  being  long,  and  projecting  much 
beyond  the  small  calyx.  When  the  corolla  has  fallen  off, 
the  four  seeds  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  or  calyx  would  be 
exposed  to  the  weather,  but  the  latter  continues  to  grow,  so 
that  it  fills  up  the  opening,  and  thus  effectually  secures  the 
seeds  from  harm,  but  when  they  are  ripe,  the  lid  rises  and 
they  fall  out. 

Scutellaria  minor.  Lesser  Skull-cap.  Moist  heathy 
places,  and  by  the  sides  of  lakes.  A diminutive  plant  not 
above  six  inches  high,  leaves  oblong,  and  on  very  short 
stalks,  lower  broader  than  the  upper  ones.  Plowers  pale 
reddish,  or  nearly  white,  in  pairs,  small  and  very  pretty. 
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Didynamia.  Angiospermia. 

’COROLLIPLOR^E.  ScROPIIULARIACEjE. 

BAETSIA.  (Bartsia.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  tubular,  mostly  coloured.  Corolla 
with  a contracted  mouth,  upper  lip  arched,  lower  of  three  lobes. 

Bartsia  Odontitis.  Red  Bartsia.  A very  pretty  plant, 
found  in  corn-fields,  and  waste  places,  with  many  long, 
rather  drooping  spikes  of  reddish  flowers,  which  are  only 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  stalk ; leaves  long,  narrow,  and 
cut  at  the  edges. 


Didynamia,  Angiospermia. 

COROLLIPLOR^E.  ScROPHULARIACEjE. 

EUPHEASIA.  (Eye-bright.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  tubular.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
divided,  lower  one  of  three  nearly  equal  lobes. 

Euphrasia  oeeicinalis.  Common  Eye-bright . The 
English  name  is  derived  from  its  being  used  by  country 
people  for  diseases  of  the  eye.  It  is  a delicate  little  plant, 
abundant  on  mountains,  and  dry  pastures.  The  flowers  are 
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extremely  pretty,  bright  and  attractive,  though  the  plant  is 
so  lowly  and  humble.  They  are  white  or  reddish,  streaked 
with  purple,  and  appear  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
where  they  are  often  crowded.  Its  size  differs  much  according 
to  the  situation. 


Didinamia.  Angiospermia. 

COROLLIPLOR^E.  SCROPHULARIACEA!. 

MELAMPYBUM.  (Cow-wheat.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  tubular.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
compressed  at  the  sides,  turned  back  at  the  edge,  lower  lip 
three-lobed. 

Melampyrtjm  pratense.  Common  yellow  Cow-wheat.  A 
curious  straggling  plant,  found  commonly  in  groves  and 
thickets,  one  foot  or  more  high,  slender,  opposite  branches, 
leaves  in  distant  pairs,  long  and  narrow.  Elowers  large, 
pale  yellow,  the  corolla  being  four  times  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  the  lower  lip  protruding  out.  The  whole  plant  turns 
black  when  dry.  There  are  other  species,  but  they  are  rare. 
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Didynamia.  Angiospermia. 

CoROLLIELORiE.  SCROPHULARIACE-E. 

ANTIRRHINUM.  (Snap-dragon.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  divided  into  five.  Corolla  with  the 
lips  closed,  and  looking  like  a face,  the  lower  part  enlarged,  but 
not  spurred. 

Antirrhinum  majus.  Great  Snap-dragon.  Mowers  very 
large,  generally  purplish  red,  but  often  whitish,  making  it  a 
conspicuous  object  on  old  walls  and  in  chalk  pits.  It  is  from 
one  to  two  feet  high,  with  narrow-leaves ; and  the  blossom  in 
a bunch  at  the  top,  and  of  very  curious  construction,  the  lips 
of  the  corolla  closing  tightly,  and  fitting  most  wonderfully, 
though  the  bee  manages  to  open  them,  and  extract  the  sweets ; 
smaller  insects  have  also  strength  to  force  a passage,  but  as 
the  inner  part  is  covered  with  a woolly  substance,  they  can- 
not open  it  from  within,  and  remain  prisoners,  only  escaping 
by  eating  a hole  in  their  prison  walls.  The  Snap-dragon 
of  our  gardens  is  similarly  constructed. 

Antirrhinum  orontium.  Lesser  Snap-dragon.  This  is 
a smaller  plant,  found  in  corn-fields,  especially  in  the  south, 
the  flowers  pink,  few  in  number,  and  remarkable  for  the 
great  length  of  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  particularly  after 
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the  corolla  is  faded.  Leaves  long  and  narrow.  It  is  often 
in  flower  till  October. 


Didynamia.  Angiospermia. 

COROLLIFLORiE.  SCROPHULARIACE.E. 

LIN  ARIA.  (Toad-flax.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  153. 

Linaria  elatine.  Sharp-pointed  Muellen  or  Toad-flax. 
If  the  Linaria  Cymbalaria  has  been  found  (see  p.  153.)  the 
rest  of  the  genus  will  be  easily  recognised.  The  three 
species  mentioned  now,  are  not  very  common,  principally 
found  in  the  east,  and  south-west  of  England,  the  present 
being  the  most  distributed.  It  is  a very  interesting  little 
plant,  with  fine,  trailing  branches,  spreading  in  all  direc- 
tions, broad  leaves,  most  of  them  with  two  points  near 
the  stalk,  and  one  at  the  top.  Flowers  on  long  hair-like 
stalks,  small,  yellowish,  upper  lip  purple.  The  next, 

Linaria  spuria,  Round-leaved  Muellen , is  small,  though 
larger  than  L.  elatine , the  leaves  rounder  and  downy,  mostly 
alternate.  Flowers  with  a large  calyx.  Branches  trailing, 
growing  in  sandy  corn-fields. 
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Linaria  minor.  Least  Toad-flax.  This  differs  principally 
from  the  two  mentioned  above,  by  not  being  procumbent, 
and  in  the  leaves,  which  are  long,  narrow,  and  obtuse,  stem 
much  branched,  though  not  above  six  or  eight  inches  high. 
Flowers  small,  purple,  and  yellow,  stalked,  and  growing 
singly.  Sandy  fields  are  the  places  in  which  it  is  found. 


Didynamia.  Angiospermia. 

COROLLIFLOR,®.  SCROPHULARIACEJ;. 

SCROPHULARIA.  (Figwort.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  five-lobed.  Corolla  rather  globular, 
the  mouth  contracted,  with  two  small  lips. 

Scrophularia  nodosa.  Knotted  Figwort.  A frequent 
plant  in  ditches  and  woods.  The  stem  is  square,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  leaves  triangular,  sharp,  and  doubly  cut  at 
the  edges.  Flowers  in  a loose  bunch,  erect,  small,  and  of  a 
globular  form,  greenish  purple,  and  not  very  conspicuous. 
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Didynamia.  Angicspermia. 

COROLLIFLOR/E.  VeRBENACE  JS. 

YEBBENA.  (Yeevain.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  tubular,  with  five  teeth,  one  of 
them  shorter  than  the  rest.  Corolla  tubular  and  five-cleft. 

Yeebena  oeeicinalis.  Common  Vervain.  A common 
plant  on  road-sides  and  waste  places,  especially  near  towns 
and  villages.  The  stem  is  erect,  hairy,  leaves  rough,  long 
and  narrow,  cut  at  the  edge,  sometimes  divided  into  three 
deep  segments.  Spikes  of  flowers  long,  with  the  blossom 
small,  distant,  of  a lilac  hue.  It  is  a curious  circumstance 
that  so  insignificant  a plant  should  obtain  so  much  celebrity 
as  this  did  in  former  times.  Most  nations  venerate  it,  the 
ancients  had  feasts  called  Yerbenalia,  at  which  time  the 
temples  were  strewed  with  this  plant,  and  no  incantation 
was  considered  perfect  without  it.  The  priests  of  Eome, 
Gaul,  and  Greece,  used  it,  and  even  the  Magi  of  India,  and 
Druids  of  Britain.  In  some  Welsh  counties  the  plant  is  still 
known,  by  the  name  of  “ Enchanters  plant  ” It  seems  to 
have  been  thought  useful  in  curing  bites  of  various  kinds, 
&c.,  &c.  Gerarde,  the  old  botanist,  says,  after  speaking  of  its 
virtues,  “Many  odde  old  wives’  fables  are  written  of  Yer- 
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vaine,  tending  to  witchcraft  and  sorcerie,  which  yon  may 
read  elsewhere,  for  I am  not  willing  to  trouble  you  with  re- 
porting such  trifles  as  honest  ears  abhorre  to  hear.”  Our 
village  doctresses  still  make  use  of  Yervain  tea  as  a 
strengthening  medicine. 


TETRADYNAMIA.  SlLlCULOSA. 

Thalamifloime.  Crucifers. 

THLASPI.  (Penny-cress.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  103. 

Thlaspi  arvense.  Mithridate  mustard , or  Fenny-cress. 
Not  common  everywhere,  and  found  in  fields  generally. 
In  the  sandy  soil  of  Sussex  it  is  tolerably  frequent,  and 
attracts  notice  by  its  curiously  winged  seed-pouches,  which 
are  roundish,  having  a flat  broad  wing  on  each  side  not 
united  at  the  top.  The  flowers  are  very  small  and  white. 
Leaves  oblong,  arrow-shaped,  toothed  and  smooth.  Stem 
about  a foot  high,  and  branched. 
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Tetradynamia.  Siliquosa. 

THALAMIELORiE.  CRUCIFER.®. 

NASTURTIUM.  (Cress.) 

Generic  Character.  Pod  nearly  cylindrical,  sometimes  long,  at 
others  short,  seeds  in  two  irregular  rows.  Calyx  spreading. 

Nasturtium  officinale.  Water -cress.  This  well-known 
plant,  and  wholesome  salad,  is  frequent  in  brooks  and  rivu- 
lets. Its  lower  leaves  are  large,  consisting  of  five  or  seven 
distant  leaflets,  the  terminal  one  being  the  largest  and 
roundish.  Mowers  small,  and  white,  pods  about  an  inch  long. 

Nasturtium  sylvestre.  Creeping  Nasturtium.  Not  so 
common,  but  growing  in  the  same  localities.  It  has  yellow 
flowers,  the  pod  is  shorter,  thicker,  and  curved  a little 
upwards. 


Tetradynamia.  Siliuuosa. 

Thalamiflor^e.  Crucifers. 

SISYMBRIUM.  (Hedge  Mustard.) 

Generic  Character.  Pod  rounded  or  angular.  Calyx  spreading, 
sometimes  erect. 
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Sisymbrium  officinale.  Common  hedge  Mustard.  Plen- 
tiful in  waste  places,  and  by  way-sides.  One  to  two  feet 
high,  with  deeply  cut  leaves,  the  terminal  lobe  being  very 
large,  and  the  rest  pointing  rather  towards  the  stalk,  which 
forms  what  is  called  a mncinate  leaf.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
very  small,  and  the  pods  closely  pressed  to  the  main  stalk. 

Sisymbrium  irio.  Broad  Hedge  Mustard,  or  London 
Rochet.  In  waste  ground,  chiefly  about  London,  in  which 
city,  it  covered  the  ground  immediately  after  the  great  fire, 
but  how  it  should  have  spread  to  so  great  a degree,  in  a short 
time,  naturalists  have  not  been  able  to  explain.  Its  leaves 
are  runcinate,  as  well  as  the  above.  Plowers  yellow,  pods 
erect,  and  two  inches  long,  which  make  it  easily  distin- 
guished. 

Sisymbrium  Sophia.  Fine-leaved  Hedge  Mustard. 
Leaves  doubly  divided,  slightly  hairy.  Petals  shorter  than 
the  calyx,  flowers  small  and  yellow.  Pods  very  slender,  erect, 
and  a little  spreading  from  the  stalk.  It  is  a frequent 
species  in  waste  places. 
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Diadelphia.  Decandria. 

CaLYCIELOR^E.  PaBACE^E. 

GENISTA.  (Green-weed.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  161. 

Genista  tinctoria.  Dyers’  Green-weedy  or  Wood  waxen. 
A much  larger  species  than  the  two  mentioned  in  May, 
frequent  in  thickets  and  borders  of  fields.  The  stem  has  no 
thorns,  and  stands  about  two  feet  high,  with  narrow,  smooth, 
rather  distant  leaves.  Elowers  pale  yellow,  in  a small  spike, 
foot-stalk  very  short,  with  a small  leaf  at  the  base.  Used  in 
dyeing  yellow.  Often  giving  a bitter  taste  to  milk,  when 
cows  feed  upon  it,  so  that  it  is  not  a desirable  plant  in  pas- 
tures. 


Diadelphia.  Decandria. 

Calycielor^e.  Fabace^e. 

LATHYEUS.  (Vetchling,  Everlasting  Pea.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  with  the  opening  oblique,  its  upper 
segments  shortest.  Style,  which  is  afterwards  the  pod,  downy 
and  broad  at  the  top.  Leaves  with  tendrils. 

Lathyrus  pratensis.  Meadow  Vetchling.  Pound  fre- 
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quently  in  moist  meadows  and  pastures.  Stems  from  two  to 
three  feet  long,  climbing.  Groups  of  yellow  flowers  from 
two  to  eight  in  number.  Two  long,  narrow  leaflets,  with  the 
tendril  from  the  perfect  leaf,  and  the  stipules  or  leaflets  at 
the  bottom  are  arrow-shaped  and  large.  Cattle  are  said  to 
be  fond  of  this  plant. 

Lathyeus  sylvesteis.  Narrow-leaved  Everlasting  Pea. 
Pound  in  the  middle  and  south  of  England,  in  thickets  and 
hedges.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  profusion,  climbing  in  all 
directions  over  the  bushes,  and  covering  them  with  its 
handsome  blossoms,  which  are  large,  greenish,  with  purple 
veins,  four  or  five  together.  Leaves  composed  of  a tendril 
and  a pair  of  leaflets,  two  or  three  inches  long.  Stem  five 
or  six  feet  in  length,  with  broad  wings,  or  flat  pieces  on  each 
side,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  garden  Everlasting  Pea. 
Altogether  a very  handsome  plant. 


Diadelphia.  Decandria. 

Calycielora}.  Fabace^e. 

VICIA.  (Yetch.) 

Generic  Character.  See  p.  241. 

Yicia  ceacca.  Tufted  Vetch.  This  species  differs 
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from  those  found  last  month,  by  having  many  flowers 
grouped  together  instead  of  only  one  or  two,  or  at  most 
four,  so  that  it  will  be  distinguished  at  a glance,  by  its 
numerous,  crowded,  drooping  bunch  of  flowers,  of  a fine 
blueish-purple  colour.  It  is  a very  climbing  plant,  and  fre- 
quent in  bushy  places.  The  leaf  has  many  long,  narrow 
leaflets. 


Diadelphia.  Decaneria. 

Calyciflorae  Fabaceae 

LOTUS.  (BirdVfoot  Trefoil.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  tubular,  five-cleft.  Seed-vessel 
cylindrical,  spongy  within,  and  imperfectly  divided  by  cross 
partitions. 

Lotus  corniculatus.  Common  Bird’s  foot  Trefoil.  This 
is  a common  plant  everywhere.  Its  pretty  heads  of  eight  or 
ten  bright  yellow,  and  often  red  or  deep  orange  flowers  just 
rise  above  the  grass,  for  the  plant  is  very  procumbent,  and 
lies  close  to  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  formed  of  three 
oval  leaflets.  Another  species,  which  greatly  resembles  it, 
but  having  a more  erect  stem,  is  the 
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Lotus  major.  Narrow-leaved  Bird’  s-foot  Trefoil.  Its 
flowers  are  also  on  long  foot-stalks,  but  its  place  of  growth 
is  different,  the  former  growing  on  dry  soil,  and  the  latter 
on  the  sides  of  ditches,  and  in  moist  bushy  places. 


Polya  delphia.  Polyandria. 

Thalamifloile.  HyPERICACEjE.  • 

HYPEEICUM.  (St.  John’s  wort.) 

Generic  Charcter.  Calyx  with  five  leaves,  below  the  seed- 
vessel,  five  petals . Filaments  united  at  the  base  into  three  or 
five  sets. 

A very  pretty  genus,  (and  .the  only  one  in  the  class  Boly- 
adelphia,)  first  showing  its  bright  yellow  flowers  in  this 
month.  There  are  eleven  species  known,  of  which  I shall 
mention  the  most  common. 

H ypericum  calycintjm.  Large-flowered  St.  John’s-wort. 
I mention  this,  not  that  it  is  commonly  found  wild,  but 
because  being  cultivated  in  shrubberies,  it  may  therefore  be 
known  to  the  reader,  and  thus  the  character  of  the  genus  be 
impressed  on  the  mind.  Its  flowers  are  very  large  and  soli- 
tary, and  of  a beautiful  yellow.  The  five  sets  of  stamens 
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in  the  centre  make  it  very  handsome.  The  leaves  are 
oblong;  and  the  stem  shrubby,  branched  and  square. 

Hypericum  quadrangulum.  Square-stalked  St.  John’ s- 
wort.  Frequent  in  moist  pastures;  sides  of  ditches  and 
rivulets.  Stem  herbaceous;  four-angled;  somewhat  branched; 
leaves  oval,  with  transparent  dots  seen  when  held  to  the 
light,  j Calyx  leaves,  long  and  narrow,  flowers  yellow,  in  a 
bunch  at  the  top.  Stem  from  one  to  two  feet  high. 

Hypericum  pereoratum.  Common  perforated  St.  John’s- 
wort.  This  species,  like  the  last,  has  transparent  dots  on 
its  leaves,  hut  it  differs  in  having  a two-sided  stem,  and 
minute  black  spots  on  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  often  on 
the  leaves.  It  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  its  bright  yellow 
flowers  on  the  top  of  the  stalk  are  conspicuous  in  the  woods, 
thickets,  and  hedges  where  it  grows. 

Hypericum  humieusum.  Trailing  St.  John’s-wort.  This 
is  well  named  “ trailing,'”  for  it  lies  flat  on  the  ground, 
spreading  out  its  delicate  branches  all  round  the  root.  Its 
small  flowers  are  very  pretty,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  or  on  stone  walls.  The  corolla  and 
calyx  are  spotted  with  black  like  the  last. 
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SYNGENESIA.  iEQUALIS. 

CoitOLLIFLORAS.  ASTERACE^E. 

CICHOEIUM.  (Wild  Succory.) 

Generic  Character.  Involucre  of  eight  scales,  surrounded  by 
live  smaller  ones  at  the  base.  Feather  of  the  seeds  scaly,  shorter 
than  the  seed,  and  having  no  stalk. 

Cichorium  Intybus.  Wild  Succory . Chiefly  confined 
to  a light  soil,  or  one  of  a gravelly  or  chalky  nature.  It  is 
a conspicuous  plant  when  in  blossom,  as  its  flowers  are  of 
a bright  blue,  large,  and  rayed  like  a star,  standing  on  the 
stalk  in  pairs,  and  very  numerous.  The  stem  is  from  one 
to  two  feet  high,  erect,  and  branched,  the  leaves  are  divided, 
the  lower  divisions  turning  towards  the  stalk.  This  plant 
might  be  termed  the  poor  man's  clock,  for  it  opens  its  blos- 
soms about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  closes  them  at  four, 
when  the  sun  is  declining.  It  is  said  that  the  Egyptians  eat 
great  quantities  of  it. 

Syngenesia.  JEgiualis. 

CoROLLIELORjE.  ASTERACEiE. 

AECTIUM.  (Burdock.) 

Generic  Character.  Involucre  globular  ; each  of  the  scales  of 
which  it  is  composed  have  a bent  hook  at  the  extremity. 
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Arctium  Lappa.  Common  Burdock . Common  on  waste 
places  and  way-sides,  growing  three  or  four  feet  high,  with 
very  large  lower  leaves,  stalked  and  heart-shaped.  The 
flowers  are  purple,  and  the  calyx  or  involucre  covered  with 
hooked  bristles,  which  fasten  themselves  to  clothes  and  the 
coats  of  animals,  and  serve  to  distribute  the  seed  from  the 
parent  stem.  Small  leaves  are  scattered  amongst  the 
flowers  on  the  upper  branches. 


Syngenesia.  2Eq,ualis. 

COROLLIELORAS.  Asterace^. 

CAEDUUS  (Thistle),  and  CNICUS,  (Plume  Thistle,) 

Are  two  genera  very  difficult  to  simplify,  and  the  young 
student  must  be  satisfied  with  a general  description,  so  as  to 
have  an  idea  of  the  genera  without  entering  into  specific 
distinctions.  The  difference  lies  in  the  pappus,  or  feathery 
wing  attached  to  the  seed,  being  in  Carduus  rough,  and  in 
Cnidus  feathery.  They  have  both  a swollen  involucre , prickly, 
with  spinous  scales,  leaves  and  stalks  more  or  less  covered  with 
prickles  and  spines  at  the  edges ; some  are  particularly  so, 
and  extremely  difficult  to  be  gathered,  as  the  Cnicus  Erio- 
phorus,  Woolly -headed  Blume  Thistle , a large  handsome 
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species,  found  on  limestone  soil.  They  generally  grow  from 
one  to  several  feet  high,  but  one  species,  Cnicus  acaulis , does 
not  raise  itself  from  the  ground,  its  flower  and  leaves  being 
stemless.  They  are  found  on  waste  barren  ground,  and  the 
seeds  which  are  very  numerous,  are  much  eaten  by  birds, 
particularly  the  goldfinch  and  linnet. 


SYNGENESIA.  iEQUALIS. 

CoROLLIELORiE . ASTERACE^J. 

EUPATORIUM.  (Hemp  agrimony.) 

Generic  Character.  Involucre  oblong.  Florets  few.  Seed- 
vessel  with  a rough  or  feathery  awn. 

Eupatorium  cannabinum.  Hemp  agrimony.  At  first  view 
this  plant  would  scarcely  be  supposed  to  belong  to  this  class, 
but  a near  examination  will  prove  that  it  is  a compound 
flower.  It  grows  in  watery  places,  and  banks  of  rivers,  from 
three  to  four  feet  high,  branched,  with  large,  opposite  leaves, 
divided  into  three  or  five  parts,  each  part  being  long,  narrow, 
and  deeply  cut  at  the  edges,  the  middle  lobe  being  the 
largest.  Elowers  very  numerous,  small,  pale  reddish- 
purple,  in  a thick  crowded  head,  something  similar  to  the 
flower  of  the  valerian.  It  was  formerly  used  medicinally. 
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SrNGENESIA.  SUPERFLUA. 

COROLLIFLOR2E.  Asterace,®. 

GNAPHALIUM.  (Cudweed.) 

Generic  Character.  Involucre  often  with  coloured  mem- 
branous scales.  Seed-vessel  rough  or  feathery.  Leaves  all 
clothed  with  a white,  soft  down  or  wool. 

This  is  a curious  genus  of  plants ; some  of  them 
greatly  resemble  the  garden  flowers  called  “ Everlasting,” 
and  the  leaves  are  very  white,  from  a soft  down  which  covers 
them.  The  flower  we  call  “ Everlasting,”  and  the  Erench 
“ L’  immortelle”  a native  of  Africa,  is  a species  of  this 
genus,  its  botanic  name  is  ((  Gnaphalium  orientale.  ” We 
have  one  species,  the  flower  of  which  almost  exactly  re- 
sembles it,  the  G.  margaritaceum , but  it  is  not  common. 

Gnaphalium  dioicum.  Mountain  Cudweed . Abundant 
on  mountain  heaths,  but  not  common  in  other  places.  It 
is  a pretty  species,  the  flowering  stem  about  four  inches 
high,  and  bearing  several  heads  of  flowers,  the  scales  of 
which  are  often  rose-coloured.  The  leaves  are  mostly  near 
the  root,  small,  and  very  white  beneath. 

Gnaphalium  uliginosum.  Marsh  Cudweed.  Eound 
commonly  in  sandy  and  wet  places,  and  where  water  usually 
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stands.  Differing  in  size,  stem  much  branched,  the  leaves 
long  and  narrow,  and  both  very  much  covered  with  white 
down.  Mowers  small,  in  crowded  clusters  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  amongst  the  leaves.  Scales  of  the  involucre 
yellowish  brown,  shining  and  smooth. 

Gnaphalium  minimum.  Least  Cudweed.  Frequent  in 
dry  and  gravelly  places.  A small  species  about  six  inches 
high,  very  slender,  erect  and  branched.  Leaves  small, 
narrow,  acute,  and  soft  with  down ; flowers  scattered  on  the 
upper  stems,  small,  and  without  stalks. 

Gnaphalium  germanicum.  Common  Cudweed.  Sandy 
and  gravelly  places,  and  dry  pastures,  produce  this  curious 
plant ; its  stem  is  about  eight  inches  high,  erect,  clothed 
with  downy,  narrow  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a globular 
head  of  small  flowers,  from  beneath  which  grow  other 
branches  terminated  in  the  same  way,  which  may  again  be 
divided.  By  the  old  botanists  this  plant  was  called  Herba 
impia , from  its  appearing  as  if  the  offspring  were  undutifully 
exalting  themselves  above  the  parents.  One  or  two  other 
species  flower  next  month. 
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Syngenesia.  Superelua. 

COROLLIELOR^E.  ASTERACEiE. 

SENECIO.  (Groundsel.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  65. 

Senecio  Jacobea.  Common  Ragwort.  A large  common 
plant  by  way-sides  and  waste  places,  standing  two  or  three 
feet  high,  with  a branched  stem,  and  much  divided  leaves. 
Elowers  large,  golden-yellow,  in  a bunch.  This  species  is 
often  in  flower  till  November. 

Senecio  aquaticus.  Marsh  Ragwort.  Growing  in  wet 
places,  and  by  the  sides  of  rivers  and  ditches.  Elowers 
larger,  and  the  leaves  divided,  but  less  so  than  the  last. 


Syngenesia.  Superelua. 

CQROLLIELORiE.  ASTERACE.®. 

ACHILLiEA.  (Yarrow.) 

Generic  Character.  Involucre  imbricated.  Erom  five  to  ten 
florets  in  the  ray. 

These  plants  are  very  much  seen  in  pastures  and  way- 
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sides,  the  first  and  most  common  is  in  flower  nearly  all  the 
summer. 

Achillea  millefolium.  Common  Yarrow , or  Milfoil. 
Its  specific  name  is  derived  from  its  leaves,  which  seem 
divided  into  a thousand  parts ; they  are  soft,  as  well  as  the 
stalk,  which  grows  a foot  or  more  high,  and  is  crowned  at 
the  top  by  bunches  of  small,  white,  or  sometimes  rose- 
coloured  flowers. 

Achillea  Ptarmica.  Sneezewort  Yarrow.  Less  common. 
Stem  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  erect,  and  clothed  with 
leaves,  which  are  long  and  narrow,  pointed,  and  finely  cut 
at  the  edges ; the  flowers  are  white,  both  ray  and  disc.  When 
dried  and  made  into  a powder,  it  is  employed  to  excite  sneezing. 


Syngenesia.  Frtjstrania. 

COROLLlFLORiE.  ASTERACE^E. 

CENTAUEEA.  (Knapweed,  Blue-bottle.) 

Generic  Character.  Involucre  imbricated.  Corollas  of  the 
ray  funnel-shaped,  longer  than  those  of  the  centre. 

Centaurea  cyanus.  Corn  Blue-bottle.  This  well  known 
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and  beautiful  flower  is  a universal  favourite,,  and  deservedly 
so,  not  only  from  its  form,  but  its  colour,  which  contrasts  so 
well  with  the  ripe  corn  amongst  which  it  grows.  It  stands 
two  or  three  feet  high,  the  stem  and  underside  of  the 
leaves  covered  with  loose  cottony  down.  The  leaves  are 
long  and  narrow.  Flowers  large,  handsome ; the  centre 
florets  small,  and  purple,  those  of  the  ray  few,  larger, 
spreading,  and  of  a beautiful  blue  colour.  Scales  of  the 
involucre,  or  calyx,  greenish,  the  margins  brown. 

Centaurea  nigra.  Black  Knapweed.  A common  species 
in  fields,  with  a curious  involucre,  each  little  scale  being 
fringed  with  dark,  spreading  teeth,  like  hairs,  forming  a 
beautiful  object  viewed  through  a glass.  The  florets  are 
numerous,  and  purple.  It  is  tall,  being  generally  about  three 
feet  high;  upper  leaves  long  and  narrow;  lower  toothed, 
and  slightly  divided.  Cattle  do  not  eat  it. 

Centaurea  scabiosa.  Greater  Knapweed.  Flowers  much 
larger  than  the  last,  having  a globular  calyx  with  fringed 
scales,  but  the  hairs  not  so  long ; florets  purple,  and  very 
numerous.  Stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  erect,  and  much 
branched,  leaves  rather  rough,  divided,  each  part  being  long, 
narrow,  and  acute. 
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Moncecia.  Monanjdria. 

Monochlamyde^e.  Euphorbiace;e. 

EUPHORBIA.  (Spurge.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  69. 

Euphorbia  helioscopia.  Sun  Spurge.  Well  known 
to  country  people  from  its  milky  juice,  which  is  said  to 
destroy  warts ; growing  abundantly  in  waste,  and  also  cul- 
tivated ground.  The  umbel  of  green  flowers  has  five 
principal  branches,  the  bracteas,  or  large  leaves  under  the 
blossom,  are  membranaceous,  and  the  edges  finely  cut  at  the 
upper  part. 

Euphorbia  exigua.  Dwarf  Spurge.  A small  species 
frequent  in  corn-fields  in  a light  soil.  The  umbel  has  only 
three  principal  branches,  leaves  long  and  narrow.  It  is  not 
above  six  inches  high,  branched  at  the  base.  If  one  species 
of  this  genus  is  discovered,  the  rest  will  be  easily  known, 
the  general  characteristics  being  alike. 


Moncecia.  Triandria. 

Petaloide^e.  Typhace^e. 

TYPHA.  (CatVtail,  or  Reedmace.) 

Generic  Character.  Flowers  collected  into  a very  thick  cylin- 
drical spike  or  catkin. 
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Typha  latieolia.  Great  Catfs-tail,  or  Reedmace.  A very- 
striking  plant,  sometimes  six  feet  high,  found  on  the  borders 
of  ponds  and  lakes.  The  leaves  are  very  long,  in  some  spe- 
cimens nearly  an  inch  broad,  and  the  spike  of  flowers  growing 
about  a foot  in  length,  of  a greenish  brown  colour.  When 
dried  they  make  a good  hat  brush,  and,  I believe,  are  used 
by  the  poor  for  that  purpose,  and  also  for  brushing  velvet, 
for  which  I should  think  them  very  suitable.  The  leaves 
are  used  for  thatching,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets 
and  mats.  There  is  a smaller  species,  T.  angustifolia,  with 
much  narrower  leaves  and  catkins,  not  so  common  as  the 
last. 


Mon(ecia.  Triandria. 

Petaloide^e.  Typhace^e. 

SPABGANIUM.  (Bur-reed.) 

Generic  Character.  Mowers  in  spherical  heads,  and  very 
thick.  Leaves  long  and  narrow. 

Sparganium  ramosum.  Branched  Bur-reed.  A curious 
plant,  growing  by  ditches,  lakes,  &c.  Stem  more  than  two 
feet  high,  with  a few  sword-shaped  leaves,  the  lower  ones 
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triangular  at  the  base.  Flowers  forming  a round  head,  and 
in  seed  becoming  as  large  as  a marble,  divided  into  a 
number  of  little  seed-vessels.  The  flower  is  brown,  and  the 
seed-vessels  green.  There  is  a smaller  species,  Typha  simplex, 
or  unbranched,  upright  Bur-reed,  with  pale  yellow  flowers, 
growing  in  ditches  and  stagnant  water. 


Mon(ecia.  Tetrandria. 

Monochlamyd.®.  Urticaceje. 

URTICA.  (Nettle.) 

Generic  Character.  Barren  flower.  Calyx  four-leaved.  Stamens 
four.  Fertile  flowers  forming  a head. 

I need  only  mention  this  plant  to  recall  it  to  the  mind  of 
even  those  who  have  never  thought  of  making  plants  a study. 
I will  just  observe  that  there  are  three  species, 

Urtica  dioica.  Great,  or  Common  Nettle,  which,  though 
often  a despised  plant,  and  feared  for  its  sting,  is  useful  in 
several  ways.  In  Scotland  the  young  tops  are  boiled  and 
eaten  by  the  poor,  and  the  root,  boiled  with  alum,  dyes  yarn 
of  a yellow  colour,  and  a kind  of  hemp  is  made  from  the 
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fibres.  This  common  plant  is  furnished  with  a most  won- 
derful contrivance  in  its  sting,  which  points  out  the  perfect 
works  of  the  Almighty,  and  ought  to  fill  us  with  feelings  of 
wonder,  that  so  mean  a plant  as  we  deem  it,  should  thus 
be  furnished  with  such  powerful  means  of  defence.  The 
hairs,  by  which  the  leaves  are  covered,  are  of  the  same  con- 
struction as  the  sting  of  the  bee,  first  penetrating  the  skin, 
and  then  infusing  a poisonous  liquid  which  causes  all  the 
tingling  and  annoyance. 

Urtica  urens,  Small  Nettle , is  frequent  in  waste  places, 
has  opposite  leaves,  and  the  clusters  of  green  flowers  more 
simple  than  the  larger  species.  The  most  venomous  of  our 
nettles  is  the 

Urtica  pilulieera,  Roman  Nettle , which  grows  under 
walls  and  among  rubbish,  generally  near  the  sea.  Its  flowers 
are  in  globular  heads,  instead  of  in  long  spikes  like  the  other 
species. 


Moncecia.  Polyandria. 

MoNOCHLAMYD^E.  SaNGUISORBEjE. 

POTEEIUM.  (Salad  Burnet.) 

Generic  Character.  Mowers  collected  into  a head,  with  three 
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or  four  bracteas  at  the  base  of  each.  Stamem  very  numerous 
and  conspicuous. 

Poterium  sanguisorba.  Common  Salad  Burnet . A 
very  pretty  plant  growing  in  chalky  pastures,  from  one  to 
two  feet  high,  with  beautiful  leaves,  composed  of  many,  little, 
round,  deeply  cut  leaflets  ; flowers  in  a head,  of  a dull  purple 
colour,  and  the  stamens  showing  conspicuously.  It  derives 
its  name  of  Salad  Burnet , from  the  leaves  smelling  and 
tasting  like  cucumber,  and  it  is  eaten  also  as  a salad. 


Dkecia.  Pentandria. 

Monoclamydeae.  Urtiaceae. 

HUMULUS.  (Hop.) 

Generic  Character.  Barren  flower,  having  five  leaves.  Fertile. 
Scales  of  the  catkin  large,  concave,  entire,  each  having  a single 
flower. 

Humulus  lupulus.  Common  Hop.  Another  well  known 
plant,  and  scarcely  considered  a native,  though  it  is  now 
frequently  found  in  hedges  and  thickets.  Its  long,  climbing 
stems,  handsome  leaves,  and  pretty  heads  of  greenish  flowers 
soon  attract  notice.  It  is  the  species  used  in  beer. 
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AUGUST. 

The  labour,  or  rather  the  pleasure  of  the  young  botanist  is 
in  this  month,  beginning  to  decline  in  one  respect,  for  the 
number  of  new  plants  in  flower  is  lessening  considerably. 
The  heat  of  July  has  brought  so  many  plants  to  perfection, 
that  the  following  month  seems  bare  in  comparison.  The 
July  flowers,  however,  extend  their  beauties  over  a con- 
siderable space  of  time,  so  that  the  barrenness  of  the  present 
season  is  only  in  new  productions.  The  rich  and  glowing 
scenes  of  summer  are  now  spread  abroad  in  all  their  attrac- 
tive beauty;  fields  of  waving  and  ripe  corn,  trees  in  full 
leaf,  orchards  producing  almost  every  tint  in  their  ripe  fruit, 
and  the  hedges  lively  with  the  variety  of  wild  flowers,  form 
altogether  a lovely  picture,  and  ought  to  raise  in  our  hearts 
grateful  feelings  to  Providence  for  all  these  beauties  and 
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blessings.  But  amidst  this  rich  scene  of  vegetation,  the 
idea  of  decay  intrudes  itself,  and  we  see  here  and  there  many 
plants  beginning  to  fade  and  wither,  having  fulfilled  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  created.  Decay  approaches,  and 
now  the  order  is  reversed,  and  the  hope  of  spring,  and  the 
pride  of  summer  must  be  cut  off;  but,  happily,  the  decline 
of  the  year  is  so  gradual,  that  it  is  not  oppressive  to  the 
spirits,  though  occasionally  a little  regret  may  be  felt  at  the 
loss  of  many  of  our  summer  favourites,  which  we  see  fading 
around  us. 

I trust  by  this  time  many  plants  have  become  favourites 
with  my  young  friends;  familiarity  with  their  names  and 
properties  is  sure  to  attach  them  to  these  beautiful  produc- 
tions, and  those  who  before  thought  a country  walk  a dull 
thing,  will  now  only  have  to  gather  a flower  and  they  have  a 
subject  of  deep  interest  immediately,  either  in  discovering 
its  class,  or  situation  in  the  natural  system,  before  referring 
to  the  book  for  its  name  and  habits,  or,  if  known,  in  thinking 
over  its  peculiarities.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a dull 
walk  in  the  country  to  those  whose  attention  has  been  turned 
to  the  study  of  nature ; and  what  study  can  be  more  elevating 
to  the  mind,  or  softening  to  the  disposition,  than  those 
subjects  which  make  us  familiar  with  the  works  of  God. 
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Pentandria.  Digynia. 

Calyciflor<e.  Apiace^e. 

APIUM.  (Celery.) 

Generic  Character.  No  calyx.  Petals  roundish,  entire  with 
a small  point.  Fruit  roundish,  contracted  at  the  sides. 

Apium  graveolens.  Smallage  or  Wild  Celery . Not 
unfrequent  in  marshy  places  near  the  sea,  plentiful  by  streams 
running  into  the  ocean  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  the 
origin  of  our  garden  Celery.  The  leaves  are  divided  into 
three,  with  large  wedge-shaped  leaflets.  It  is  an  umbelli- 
ferous plant,  the  umbels  generally  having  no  stalk,  and 
small. 


Pentandria.  Digynia. 

CaLYCIELORjE.  Apiace^e. 

HERACLEUM.  (Cow  parsnip.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  five  teeth.  Petals  rather  heart- 
shaped.  The  lower  or  universal  involucre  falling  off  early,  the 
upper  of  many  leaves. 
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Heracleum  Spondylium.  Common  Cow-parsnip.  Fre- 
quent in  hedges,  pastures  and  bushy  places.  A large  coarse 
weed  four  or  five  feet  high,  leaves  divided,  rough,  hairy, 
leaflets  also  divided,  the  last  into  three  distinct  parts,  and  all 
cut  at  the  edges ; where  the  leaf  joins  the  main  stalk  there 
is  a large  swollen  sheath.  Umbels  rather  large,  flowers  with 
unequal  petals. 


Pentandeia.  Digynia. 

CaLYCJPLOEjE.  ApIACEjE. 

DAUCUS.  (Carrot.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  five  teeth.  Petals  heart-shaped. 
Many  leaves  to  both  the  involucres. 

Daucus  carota.  Wild  Carrot.  Common  in  pastures 
and  borders  of  fields,  and  the  origin  of  our  garden  Carrot. 
Leaves  very  much  divided  and  the  leaflets  also.  The  um- 
bels of  flowers  are  remarkable  for  the  large  involucres,  which 
are  found  of  many  long  narrow  leaves. 
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Pentandria.  Digynia. 

MONOCHLAMYDiG.  CHENOPODIACE^. 

CHEN  OPODIUM.  (Goosefoot.) 

A singular  genus  of  plants,,  not  beautiful,  but  useful  for 
food  in  some  counties,  where  they  are  eaten  like  Spinach, 
and  in  others  burned  with  marine  plants  for  the  soda  found 
in  the  ashes.  They  are  not  striking  plants,  as  their  flowers 
are  green  and  insignificant;  the  leaves  too  are  often  of  a 
whitish-green,  and  several  of  them  are  low  trailing  plants, 
the  rest  tall.  They  are  common  on  waste  places  and  under 
walls ; but  I must  refer  aspiring  botanists  to  larger  works  on 
the  subject,  for  the  species  are  so  similar  that  they  are  diffi- 
cult to  describe  in  language  sufficiently  simple  for  beginners. 


Pentandria.  Tetragynia. 

Thalamielor^e.  Hypericace^e. 

PARNASSIA.  (Grass  of  Parnassus.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  deeply  five-cleft.  Petals  five. 
Nectaries  five,  heart-shaped,  fringed  with  globular-headed 
filaments. 
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Parnassia  palustris.  Common  Grass  of  Parnassus. 
This  is  one  of  our  prettiest  plants,  blooming  in  marshy 
ground  and  wet  places,  more  frequent  in  the  north  than  the 
south.  Prom  one  to  eight  inches  high  according  to  the  soil, 
with  handsome  large  yellowish-white  flowers,  with  five  nec- 
taries opposite  the  petals,  fringed  with  white  hairs  along  the 
margin,  which  are  terminated  by  a yellow  pellucid  gland. 
Sowerby  says,  that  the  seed  of  this  plant  is  formed  “ by  one 
of  the  stamens  at  a time  coming  over  the  stigma,  and  retiring 
again  as  soon  as  it  has  shed  its  pollen.  Its  place  is  then  sup- 
plied by  another,  till  all  have  presented  themselves  in  turn, 
when  the  stigma  closes.  Sometimes  two  come  together  or 
nearly  so.”  Leaves  mostly  at  the  root,  heart-shaped  on 
long  foot-stalks,  excepting  one  on  the  stem  which  has  no 
stalk.  The  petals  are  prettily  veined. 


OCTANDRIA.  TRIGYNIA. 

MONOCHLAMYDiE.  POLYGONACE^E. 

POLYGONUM.  (Persicaria.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  217. 

Polygonum  persicaria.  Spotted  Persicaria . Very 
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common  on  moist  ground  and  waste  places,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  species.  The  stems  are  erect  and  branched, 
one  or  two  feet  high,  with  long  narrow  leaves  often  spotted 
with  dark  marks.  Spikes  of  rose-coloured  flowers  close  to- 
gether, forming  many  pretty  bunches. 

Polygonum  lapatelifolium.  Vale-flowered  Persicaria. 
Prequent  in  fields  and  on  way-sides.  The  spikes  are  oblong, 
and  much  paler  in  colour  than  the  last,  pale  green  or  almost 
white.  The  leaves  larger,  oval  and  long  with  short  stalks. 
Sometimes  the  main  stalk  is  spotted. 

Polygonum  Hydeopipee.  Biting  Persicaria.  This  is 
distinguished  by  its  many  long,  slender  and  drooping  spikes 
of  reddish  flowers.  Leaves  long  and  narrow,  waved,  and 
unspotted.  It  is  frequent  by  lakes  and  ditches,  sometimes 
growing  as  high  as  three  feet,  but  in  most  situations  it  is 
smaller. 


Didynamia.  Gymnospermia. 

COROLLIELOKJE.  liAMIACEiE. 

MENTHA.  (Mint.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  equal,  five-toothed,  the  mouth 
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naked  or  liairy.  Corolla  nearly  regular,  divided  into  four,  tube 
very  short. 

Most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  may  be  known  by  their 
strong  scent,  which  resembles  that  of  Mentha  viridis,  the 
common  Mint  of  the  garden.  They  are  handsome,  and  grow 
principally  in  watery  places. 

Mentha  sylvestris.  Horse  Mint.  Common  in  England 
on  damp  ground,  and  by  the  sides  of  rivulets.  Leaves  ob- 
long, very  acute,  unequally  cut  at  the  edges,  downy,  and 
hoary  underneath.  Spikes  of  flowers  purple,  with  small 
coloured  leaves  under  them,  and  the  calyx  very  hairy. 

Mentha  hirsuta.  Hairy  Mint.  Erequent  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  in  marshes.  A handsome  plant,  but  varying 
much;  sometimes  the  pretty  lilac  flowers  are  in  a head, 
sometimes  whorled,  and  at  others  forming  a spike.  The 
leaves  are  heart-shaped,  cut  at  the  edge,  hairy  and  stalked, 
and  often  much  crisped.  Calyx  hairy. 

Mentha  arvensis.  Corn  Mint.  Pound  in  corn-fields, 
and  therefore  preferring  a drier  situation  than  the  other 
species.  The  smell  is  said  to  be  like  decayed  cheese. 
The  flowers  are  in  whorls,  and  have  a short  and  bell-shaped 
calyx  clothed  with  spreading  hairs.  Leaves  hairy,  egg-shaped, 
and  cut  at  the  edges. 
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Mentha  pulegium.  Penny-royal.  This  is  the  smallest 
of  the  genus,  and  has  prostrate  stems,  and  small  hairy  leaves, 
which  are  egg-shaped.  Mowers  very  small,  purple,  and  in 
whorls  among  the  leaves.  Smell  strong,  and  much  used  in 
medicine.  Common  by  the  margins  of  brooks,  but  rare  in 
Scotland. 


Didynamia.  Gymnospermia. 

CoROLLIFLORjE  . Lamiace^e. 

GALEOPSIS.  (Hemp-Nettle.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  five-toothed,  points 
sharp.  Corolla  projecting,  the  throat  inflated,  upper  lip  arched. 

Galeopsis  Tetrahit.  (Plate  XIX.  Eig.  73.)  Common 
Hemp-Nettle.  Common  in  corn-fields  and  cultivated  ground, 
growing  about  two  feet  high,  the  stem  hairy  and  swollen 
below  the  joints.  Leaves  egg-shaped,  hairy,  stalked  and 
cut  at  the  edges.  Plowers  purplish  and  often  white.  Points 
of  the  calyx  very  sharp  and  conspicuous. 

Galeopsis  villosa.  Downy  Hemp-Nettle . A beautiful 
species  found  only  in  sandy  corn-fields  in  Yorkshire,  Lan- 
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cashire,  and  Nottinghamshire.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
of  a pale  yellow,  which  at  once  distinguishes  it.  The  stem 
is  not  swollen  below  the  joints ; the  leaves  are  oval,  long, 
and  narrow,  cut  at  the  edges,  soft  and  downy.  There  is 
another  species, 

Galeopsis  versicolor,  which  has  yellow  flowers  also, 
with  a broad  purple  spot  on  the  lower  lip,  found  in  corn- 
fields in  Norfolk. 


Didynamia.  Gymnospekmia. 

CoROLLIELOEjE.  LAMIACEiE. 

ACINOS.  (Basil  Thyme.) 

Generic  Character.  Whorls  few-flowered.  Calyx  tubular, 
and  swollen  at  the  base,  one  side  projecting  more  than  the 
other.  Corolla , lower  lip  divided  into  three. 

Acinos  vulgaris.  Common  Basil  Thyme . A little 
plant  not  above  eight  inches  high,  found  in  corn-fields  in 
light  soil,  and  having  a fragrant  smell.  Stem  upright,  with 
oblong  leaves  on  short  stalks,  pointed  and  cut  at  the  edges. 
Flowers  blueish  purple,  about  six  in  a whorl.  A pretty 
plant,  though  insignificant  in  appearance. 
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Didynamia.  Gymnospehmia. 

COROLLIELOR^E.  3jAMIACE,E. 

CLIN OPODIUM.  (Wild  bazil.) 

Generic  Character.  Whorls  many-flowered,  with  numerous 
narrow  b?'acteas , forming  a sort  of  involucre.  Calyx  tubular, 
with  thirteen  nerves. 

Clinqpodium  vulgare.  Wild  Bazil.  Not  uncommon 
on  hills  and  dry  bushy  places.  Stem  a foot  and  a half  high, 
with  soft  hairs ; leaves  egg-shaped,  cut  at  the  edge,  but  not 
very  clearly.  Mowers  in  very  crowded  whorls,  large,  purple, 
soft  and  hairy,  and  the  bracteas  like  little  bristles. 


Didynamia.  Angiospermia. 

COROLLIFLORAS.  SCROPHULARIACE,E. 

LIN  ALIA.  (Toad-elax.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  153. 

Lin  aria  vulgaris.  Yellow  Toad-flax.  A common  but 
handsome  species,  and  very  conspicuous  on  the  borders  of 
corn-fields  and  in  hedges.  Stem  erect,  about  two  feet  high ; 
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leaves  numerous,  greyish  green,  long  and  narrow,  termi- 
nating in  a spike  of  large  yellow  flowers,  of  two  shades, 
and  with  a rather  long  spur.  By  some  people  it  is  called 
Butter-and-eggs,  from  its  two  shades  of  yellow. 


The  Dwarf  Furze,  TJlex  nanus , may  now  be  found, 
seeming  to  take  the  place  of  the  larger  species,  which  has 
flowered  all  the  spring.  It  is  very  like  it,  but  smaller, 
with  reclining  branches,  and  the  brown  bracteas  at  the  base 
of  the  flowers  very  minute,  and  closely  pressed  to  the 
calyx.  See  page  65. 


SYNGENESIA.  iEQUALlS. 

COROLLIELOKJE.  ASTERACEE. 

HIEBACIUM.  (Hawk-weed.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  167. 

Hieracium  umbellatum.  Narrow-leaved  Hawk-weed . 
Stony,  rocky,  and  heathy  places  produce  this  species,  which 
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is  more  easily  distinguished  than  many  of  this  intricate 
genus ; for  the  yellow  flowers  form  nearly  an  umbel ; that 
is,  the  flower-stalks  all  proceed  from  the  main  stalk  at 
nearly  the  same  point.  The  stem  is  erect,  not  branched, 
and  with  many  long,  narrow  leaves.  There  are  eighteen 
species  of  Hawk- weed. 


Syngenesia.  Superelua. 

COROLLIELORiE.  ASTERACE^E. 

ARTEMISIA.  (Wormwood  or  Southern-wood.) 

Generic  Character.  Involucre  ovate  or  rounded,  covered  with 
scales.  Petals  of  the  ray  long  and  narrow. 

Not  striking  plants,  the  flowers  being  of  a dingy  yellowish 
brown.  There  are  only  two  common  species. 

Artemisia  Absinthium.  Common  Wormwood.  In  dry 
soils  about  villages  and  waste  places.  About  a foot  and  a 
half  high,  erect,  leaves  very  much  divided  into  narrow 
pieces,  and  clothed  with  short,  silky  down.  Elowers  dingy 
yellow,  rather  large  and  drooping,  growing  in  an  erect, 
leafy  spike.  It  is  an  aromatic  plant,  and  has  been  much 
used  in  medicine. 
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Artemisia  yulgaris.  Mugwort.  Aery  common  in 
hedges  and  waste  places,  growing  three  or  four  feet  high, 
leaves  divided,  and  very  white  underneath  with  down. 
Flowers  brown,  and  in  a long  spike.  A.  camjpestris  is  the 
species  so  common  in  cottage  gardens,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Southern-wood,  or  LadVlove;  it  is  found  wild, 
but  very  seldom. 


Syngenesia.  Superelua. 

COROLLIELORE.  ASTERACEE. 

EBIGEBON.  (Flea-bane.) 

Generic  Character.  Involucre  with  many  long  narrow  scales. 
The  ray  with  many  little  very  narrow  flowers  or  florets.  Centre 
of  a different  colour  to  the  ray. 

Erigeron  acris.  Blue  Flea-bane . A curious  little 
plant,  found  on  dry  ground  and  walls.  It  will  be  known  by 
its  numerous  feathery  seeds,  which  have  the  feather  or 
pappus  very  long  and  tawny-coloured,  so  that  after  the 
flower  is  past,  the  seeds  look  like  little  bunches  of  down. 
The  flower  has  the  centre  yellow,  and  the  ray  purplish.  It 
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grows  about  a foot  or  so  high,  leaves  long  and  narrow,  and 
the  whole  plant  hairy.  The  plants  of  this  genus  were  used 
formerly  to  drive  away  fleas. 


Syngenesia.  Superflua. 

COROLLlFLORiE.  ASTERACE^E. 

SOLIDAGO.  (Golden-rod.) 

Generic  Character.  Involucre  closely  imbricated.  Florets  of 
the  ray  few  and  yellow. 

Solidago  virgaurea.  Common  Golden-rod,  This  plant 
was  formerly  very  much  used  in  medicine,  or  at  least  in 
surgery,  for  it  was  supposed  to  cure  wounds,  and  was 
brought  from  abroad  in  great  quantities ; but  now,  I believe, 
it  is  not  considered  efficacious.  It  is  not  very  common,  but 
often  planted  in  shrubberies,  as  its  bright  golden-coloured 
flowers  are  showy.  It  is  tall,  with  long,  narrow  leaves,  the 
lower  ones  being  broader  and  stalked.  The  spikes  of 
flowers  erect  and  crowded.  It  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
great  Eag-wort,  Senecio  Jacobea , but  the  leaves  distinguish  it. 
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Syngenesia.  Superelita. 

COROLLIFLORAS.  ASTERACE^E. 

PULICARIA.  (Plea-bane.) 

Generic  Character.  Involucre  hemispherical,  closely  covered 
with  narrow  scales.  Pappus  double.  Flowers  yellow. 

Pulicaria  dysenteric  a.  (Plate  XIX.  Pig.  74.)  Com- 
mon Flea-bane.  This  genus  is  distinguished  from  Frig er on,  by 
both  rays  and  centre  being  yellow  ; but  whether  this  derives 
its  English  name  from  the  property  of  driving  away  fleas 
also,  I do  not  know.  This  species  is  common  in  watery 
places,  and  its  soft,  downy  leaves  and  flowers  make  it  very 
pretty.  It  grows  about  a foot  high,  with  many  long,  narrow 
leaves  clasping  the  stem,  and  heart  or  arrow-shaped  at  that 
part,  both  stem  and  leaves  very  woolly.  Plowers  in  small 
bunches,  yellow,  and  with  the  ray  longer  than  the  centre 
part.  This  distinguishes  it  from 

Pulicaria  vulgaris,  Small  Flea-bane , which  has  the  ray 
scarcely  longer  than  the  centre.  The  leaves  are  long,  half 
clasping  the  stem,  and  narrow  at  the  base.  The  stem 
branched  and  hairy.  It  is  found  in  moist  sandy  places 
where  water  has  stood. 
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Syngenesia.  Superplua. 

COROLLTPLORiE.  ASTERACEAL 

PYEETHEUM.  (Eevereew.) 

Generic  Character.  Involucre  hemispherical,  scales  with  a 
membranous  border.  Mowers  with  a yellow  disk  and  white 
ray.  Very  like  the  genus  Chrysanthemum.  Receptacle  (the  part 
remaining  after  the  seeds  are  pulled  out)  naked. 

Pyrethrum  inodorum.  Corn  Feverfew , Scentless  May- 
weed. Eields  and  way-sides  common.  Elowers  large,  upon 
long,  naked  stalks;  ray  white  and  large,  disk  or  centre 
conical.  Leaves  divided  into  many  hair-like  segments. 
Stem  about  a foot  high,  branched,  and  spreading.  Plant 
slightly  aromatic.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this  from 
the  following  plant. 


Syngenesia.  Superplua. 

Corolliplor^e.  Asteracea:. 

ANTHEMIS.  (Camomile.) 

Generic  Character.  Involucre  hemispherical,  scales  with  a 
membranous  border,  Receptacle  convex  and  chaffy. 
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Anthemis  nobilis.  (Plate  XIX.  Pig.  75.)  Comment 
Camomile.  To  most  persons  the  aromatic  smell  will  be 
sufficient  to  distinguish  the  true  Camomile,  but  it  differs 
from  the  last  in  the  receptacle  being  chaffy ; in  the  Feverfew , 
that  part  is  naked,  so  that  when  the  seeds  are  taken  away, 
the  part  where  they  were  fixed  is  left  quite  clear.  This 
species  has  leaves  very  finely  divided.  Stem  about  a foot  long, 
procumbent  and  much  branched,  each  branch  terminated  by 
a single  flower,  the  disk  yellow,  and  ray  white.  The  whole 
plant  is  very  bitter,  highly  aromatic,  and  much  used  in 
medicine.  This  quality  is  strongest  in  the  involucre,  which 
contains  an  essential  oil. 


Dicecia.  Enneandria. 

Monochlamyd^e.  Euphorbiaceas. 

MERCUBIALIS.  (Mercury.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  117. 

Mercurialis  annua.  Annual  Mercury.  Xot  a common 
plant,  but  occasionally  found  about  towns  and  villages  in 
waste  places.  About  a foot  high,  with  opposite  branches. 
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(the  spring  species  not  being  branched,)  leaves  smooth. 
Flowers  green,  in  long  interrupted  spikes. 


Cryptogamia.  Filices. 

Foliace^e.  Filices. 

ASPIDIUM.  (Shield-fern.) 

Generic  Character.  Seeds  in  round,  or  kidney-shaped  spots, 
arranged  on  each  side  the  nerve  of  the  leaflet. 

Aspidium  filix  mas.  (Plate  XIX.  Pig.  76.)  Blunt 
Shield-fern.  To  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
most  abundant  in  rich  soils  and  shady  situations.  A beauti- 
ful species,  making  its  first  appearance  in  May,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  ground,  rolled  up  into  a circle,  then 
extending  itself  into  the  form  of  a hook,  and  lastly,  ex- 
panding into  the  elegant  shape  it  takes  in  maturity.  Its 
tall  and  graceful  fronds  are  arranged  in  a circle  round  the 
root,  and  droop  like  feathers.  The  back  of  the  leaf  is 
covered  with  the  seed  in  August ; but  it  lasts  green  through 
great  part  of  the  winter,  and  often  attains  the  length  of  two 
or  three  feet ; the  lower  part  of  the  stalk  is  covered  with  a 
brown,  chaffy  substance,  which  is  remarkable  in  the  young 
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leaves.  The  frond  or  leaf  is  beautifully  divided  down  to  the 
main  stalk  into  long,  narrow  segments,  which  are  again 
divided  into  little  leaflets,  most  of  which  are  covered  by  the 
kidney-shaped  seed  cases. 


Cryptogamia.  Filices. 

Foliace,e.  Filices. 

ASPLENIUM.  (Spleen-wort.) 

Generic  Character.  Seed-cases  oblong,  and  fixed  near  the  side 
nerves  of  the  leaflets. 

Asplenium  filix  femina.  Lady  Fern , Short-fruited 
Spleen -wort.  This  is  the  most  elegant  of  our  Perns,  greatly 
resembling  the  last,  but  much  finer  in  all  respects.  It  is 
more  divided,  for  each  leaflet  seems  to  be  again  divided,  or 
at  least  cut  at  the  edges ; and  the  seed-cases  are  at  first  ob- 
long kidney-shaped,  though,  when  the  seeds  are  ripening, 
they  look  round.  It  is  very  delicate,  for  it  soon  droops  after 
being  gathered.  The  root  is  black,  fibrous,  and  wiry.  The 
leaves  appear  in  May,  and  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
filix  mas.  when  they  appear,  being  first  in  a circle,  and 
then  in  the  shape  of  a hook,  but  not  so  scaly. 

Asplenium  Trichomanes.  Common  wall  Spleen-wort. 
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A most  beautiful  little  Fern,  and,  fortunately,  very  common ; 
growing  on  rocks,  banks,  walls  and  ruins.  It  is  first  seen 
in  May  and  June,  and  soon  arrives  at  maturity;  but  remains 
green  throughout  the  winter.  The  frond  is  only  a few 
inches  in  length,  and  narrow;  the  stalk  is  black,  shining, 
and  naked  a third  part  of  its  length.  The  leaflets  are  dark 
green,  and  very  numerous,  egg-shaped,  and  a little  cut  at  the 
edges;  they  are  usually  distinct  and  distant,  though  sometimes 
a little  wrapping  over  each  other.  There  are  ten  or  twelve 
little  seed-cases  on  the  back  of  each ; these,  when  ripe,  are 
black,  and  run  into  one  another.  When  the  frond  begins 
to  decay,  the  leaflets  fall  off,  and  leave  only  the  fine  black 
stalk,  which  gives  rise,  I imagine,  to  the  name  of  “ Maiden- 
hair,” which  it  sometimes  receives. 


OSMUND  A.  (Flowering  Fern.) 

Generic  Character.  /Seeds  contained  in  a cluster  of  spikes, 
corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  frond,  and  placed  at  the  top. 

Osmunda  regalis.  Common  Flowering  Fern.  This  is  so 
very  different  from  the  rest,  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  very  noble  in  size,  being  commonly  seven 
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or  eight  feet  high,  and  has  been  found  nearly  twelve.  In 
most  cases  it  is  erect,  in  large  masses,  so  as  to  form  a thick 
bush,  at  others  and  near  water,  gracefully  pendant.  The 
young  fronds  first  appear  in  May,  and  arrive  at  maturity  in 
August,  and  I have  found  it  even  earlier  than  this  at  the 
little  village  of  Minsted,  Sussex,  where  it  grows  abundantly 
in  a damp  wood.  Its  growth  must  therefore  be  very  rapid. 
All  the  fronds  do  not  bear  seed ; they  are  large,  twice 
divided,  and  the  upper  one  is  composed  of  a cluster  of  spikes 
covered  with  seed : these  appear  to  have  been  leaflets,  but 
the  seed  has  completely  changed  their  appearance.  Wither- 
ing, the  botanist  calls  this  noble  plant  the  “ flower-crowned 
prince  of  English  Eerns.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Though  we  have  in  this  month  some  flowers  to  make  the 
hedges  gay,  still  there  are  but  few  that  now  make  their  first 
appearance,  and  consequently  the  list  for  the  following  months 
will  be  short.  The  summer  flowers  are  fast  disappearing,  and 
we  shall  soon  entirely  lose  them ; but  there  are  some  new 
plants  to  be  found,  and  no  botanist  must  omit  this  last  oppor- 
tunity. After  this  period  botany  must  be  pursued  in  the  house ; 
and  much  remains  to  be  done  in  arranging  and  studying  the 
treasures  procured  during  the  summer. 

Perns  are  now  in  great  perfection,  and  are  an  extremely  in- 
teresting class  of  plants  : their  elegance,  curious  fructification, 
and  beauty,  (which  they  retain  when  dried,)  will  make  them 
favourites.  After  a little  study,  the  common  kinds  are  not 
difficult  to  determine.  I have  mentioned  the  ten,  most 
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usually  found  in  all  neighbourhoods,  and  probably  they  will 
every  one  be  discovered  by  the  young  and  industrious  student 
in  the  first  season.  If  so,  I advise  the  purchase  of  Newman's 
“ History  of  British  Perns,"  which  is  a valuable  little  work, 
and  of  which  I have  made  great  use  in  these  descriptions. 
The  elegance  of  the  genera  Asplenium,  and  Aspidium,  must 
delight  every  one ; and  when  the  curious  seed-vessel  is  exa- 
mined, and  the  species  known,  there  will  be  much  greater 
pleasure  in  meeting  with  them.  The  discoverer  of  the  Os- 
munda  regain  will  be  charmed  with  its  noble  appearance 
and  fine  fronds.  There  is,  therefore,  still  something  to  interest 
those  who  do  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  works  of  the  great 
Creator  of  all  things. 


Tkiandria.  Monogynia. 

PETALOIDE.E.  IrIDACEjE. 

CROCUS.  (Crocus.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  42. 

Crocus  sativus.  Saffron  Crocus.  This  species  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Essex  for  its  stigmas  or  pistils,  which  are 
called  saffron ; this  being  so  small  a portion  of  the  plant, 
it  may  easily  be  imagined  how  many  it  must  require  to  produce 
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even  an  ounce  weight  of  saffron.  It  is  used  as  a medicine, 
and  also  in  dyeing.  Flower  purple,  the  stigma  protruded 
and  drooping,  and  divided  into  three  narrow  pieces. 


Hexandria.  Trigynia. 

PeTALOIDEjE.  MeLANTHACEjE. 

COLCHICUM.  (Meadow  Saffron.) 

Generic  Character.  Flower  very  long  arising  from  a sheath, 
bell-shaped,  divided  into  six. 

Golchicum  autumnale.  Common  Meadow  Saffron . If 
a flower  be  found  greatly  resembling  a crocus,  but  having 
six  stamens,  it  is  this  plant.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  meadows 
and  pastures  in  the  north-west  of  England.  The  pale  purple 
flowers  arise  from  the  bulb  with  a long  narrow  tube,  sur- 
rounded with  a sheath ; but  they  do  not  perfect  their  seeds 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  for  the  flower  withers  and  the  seeds 
remain  in  the  bulb  till  the  next  spring,  when  they  rise  up 
with  the  new  leaves  and  ripen  during  the  summer.  This  plan 
is  contrary  to  other  plants,  and  is  very  singular.  The  leaves 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  Crocus,  and  the  tube  of  the 
flower  much  longer. 
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Didynamia.  Gymnospermia. 

CorolliploRjE.  Lamiace^e. 

GALEOPSIS.  (Hemp  nettle.) 

Generic  Character.  See  page  341. 

Galeopsis  ladantjm.  Red  Hemp  nettle.  Pound  among 
gravelly,  chalky,  and  limestone  rubbish.  The  stem  is  not 
swollen  under  the  joints,  as  in  the  tetrahit,  and  is  about  twelve 
inches  high  with  opposite  branches,  leaves  small,  long,  nar- 
row, rather  hairy,  and  slightly  cut  at  the  edges.  Plowers 
purplish  rose-colour,  and  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  slightly 
scalloped. 


Didynamia.  Gymnospermia. 

Corolliflor<e.  Lamiace^e. 

MAERUBIUM.  (White  Horehound.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  with  ten  ribs  and  five  or  ten 
spreading  teeth,  the  throat  hairy.  Corolla  with  the  tube  pushed 
out;  upper  lip  cloven  in  two,  and  narrow,  lower  one  in  three 
lobes,  middle  one  the  largest. 

Marrubitjm  vulgare.  White  Horehound.  Waste  places 
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and  way-sides,  frequent  in  England.  About  a foot  high, 
busby ; everywhere  covered  with  a white,  thick  woolly  sub- 
stance, leaves  roundish,  toothed  and  wrinkled.  Elowers 
small,  almost  white,  in  crowded  whorls. 


Cryptogam  a.  Filices. 

Foliaceas.  Filices. 

BLECHNUM.  (Hard  Bern.) 

Generic  Character.  Seeds  in  cases  which  are  long  and  narrow, 
parallel,  and  one  on  each  side  the  rib  of  the  leaflet. 

Blechnum  boreale.  (Lomaria  spicant.)  (Plate  XX. 
Eig.  77.)  Hard  Fern.  A common  species  of  Eern  especi- 
ally in  a poor  light  soil,  on  heaths  and  commons.  It  is  one 
of  those  species  that  has  both  fertile  and  unfertile  leaves  or 
fronds ; that  is,  the  fertile  have  seeds  at  the  back,  and  some 
are  always  without.  The  seed  covers  the  under-side  of  the 
little  leaflets  in  the  fertile  frond,  as  they  are  very  narrow, 
though  broader  in  the  barren  leaf;  they  are  only  once  di- 
vided, long  and  narrow,  and  hang  gracefully  drooping,  when 
growing  on  banks  or  steep  places,  which  they  sometimes 
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cover  with  elegant  drapery.  They  first  appear  above  ground 
in  April,  and  the  seed  becomes  ripe  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, the  leaf  continuing  green  and  vigorous  during  the 
winter. 


PTERIS.  (Brakes.) 

Generic  Character.  Seeds  arranged  so  as  to  form  a narrow 
border  to  the  edge. 

Pteris  aquilina.  Common  Brahes.  This  is  the  most 
abundant  and  common  of  our  Perns,  and  covers  almost  every 
heath,  wood,  and  forest  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  very  variable, 
sometimes  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  though  the  general 
size  is  about  three.  The  frond  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  the 
whole  plant  elegant ; the  roots  are  brown  and  velvety,  and  in 
the  spring  the  young  leaves  or  fronds  come  up  bent  or  double ; 
they  are  often  destroyed  by  the  late  frosts,  and  in  the  autumn 
are  killed  as  soon  as  the  frosts  set  in,  turning  of  a deep 
brown  colour,  but  do  not  fall  for  some  time.  It  is  a useful 
plant  in  many  cases,  being  mown  down  when  dry,  and 
used  as  fodder  for  cattle ; also  for  packing  fruit  or  fish. 
The  ashes  are  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass. 
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POLYPODIUM.  (Polypody.  ) 

Generic  Character.  The  seeds  are  in  round  masses  placed 
along  the  leaflets. 

Polypodium  vulgare.  (Plate  XX.  Pig.  78.)  Common 
Polypody.  Very  common,  found  under  almost  every  hedge, 
and  on  stone  walls,  and  rocks.  The  young  leaves  first  appear 
in  May  and  June,  and  the  seeds  are  ripe  early  in  this  month, 
but  they  remain  green  all  the  winter.  It  is  an  elegant, 
pendant  plant,  and  often  beautifully  ornaments  the  stumps 
of  old  trees.  It  is  long,  narrow,  and  deeply  divided  into 
segments,  upon  which  are  placed  the  seed-vessels,  which 
are  yellow  when  becoming  ripe. 


ASPLEXIUM.  (Spleen-wort.) 

Generic  Character.  Seepage  352. 

Asplenium  Adiantum  nigrum.  (Plate  XX.  Pig.  79.) 
IttacJc-stalJced  Spleen-wort.  Common  on  banks  and  rocks, 
but  growing  more  luxuriantly  on  walls  and  ruins.  The  leaf 
does  not  appear  before  June,  and  arrives  at  maturity  in  Sep- 
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tember.  When  young  it  is  erect,  but  becomes  drooping. 
The  leaf  or  frond  is  triangular,  acutely  pointed,  divided 
into  leaflets,  each  growing  on  the  stalk  alternately,  the  lower 
ones  being  again  divided ; they  are  all  neatly  cut  at  the  edges. 
The  seed-cases  are  oblong,  placed  alternately  on  each  side 
the  mid  rib,  and  covered,  when  young,  by  a white  scale  like 
skin ; but  as  the  seed  ripens,  these  open,  and  then  the  leaflet 
is  covered  with  a mass  of  rich  brown  seed.  The  fronds  are 
green  throughout  the  winter.  It  is  not  so  large  as  those 
before  mentioned. 

Asplenium  ruta  mu  n am  a.  Wall-rue  Spleen-wort. 
Abundant  on  walls  and  ruins  throughout  the  country.  Much 
smaller  than  the  last  species.  The  roots  and  stalks  black ; 
the  little  leaflets  vary  in  form,  but  are  mostly  triangular  or 
lozenge-shaped,  and  are  more  regularly  divided  into  little 
leaves,  than  those  of  most  ferns ; the  seed,  when  ripe,  covers 
the  back  completely,  making  a dark  brown  mass.  It  may 
be  found  green  throughout  the  winter. 
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OCTOBER, 

The  observations  made  on  the  last  month  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  this  still  more  advancing  season ; for  though  a few 
flowers  may  yet  be  seen,  not  many  new  species  will  be  dis- 
covered ; but  if  the  young  student  has  been  tolerably  indus- 
trious and  successful  in  procuring  specimens,  there  will  be 
sufficient  amusement  and  interest  in  arranging  the  herbarium, 
examining  the  treasures  procured,  and  perfecting  the  infor- 
mation acquired  during  the  summer  months. 
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Pentandria.  Monogynia. 

Calyciflor^e.  Araliace,®. 

HEDERA.  (Ivy.) 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  of  five  teeth.  Petals  broadest  at 
the  base.  Berry  with  from  three  to  five  seeds,  with  the  calyx  at 
the  top. 

Hedera  Helix.  Common  Ivy.  This  well  known  plant, 
so  common  on  old  buildings,  trunks  of  trees,  &c.,  is  now  in 
flower,  and  attracts  the  wasps  and  bees,  and  even  the 
beautiful  peacock  butterflies,  that  are  still  to  be  seen  on  a 
sunny  day;  the  flowers  are  not  striking,  being  small  and 
pale  green,  the  berries  smooth  and  black.  The  stems  throw 
out  roots,  by  which  they  adhere  to  hard  substances.  It  is 
observed  that  it  is  only  the  unsupported  branches  of  Ivy 
that  produce  flowers  and  berries;  if  the  branch  has  root  or 
tendrils,  it  has  not  flowers.  Helix  is  the  name  given  to  it 
by  Pliny ; it  means  winding  about  or  twisting.  Sheep  are 
fond  of  this  plant.  A variety  called  Irish  Ivy  is  of  very 
quick  growth,  and  has  larger  leaves. 
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Syngenesia.  Superflua. 

Corolliflor/E.  Asteraceas. 

CONYZA.  (Spikenard.) 

Generic  Character.  Involucre  roundish  and  scaled.  Recep- 
tacle naked.  Feather  or  pappus  rough. 

Conyza  squarrosa.  Ploughman’ s Spikenard.  Frequent 
on  chalky  or  clayey  soil.  Two  or  three  feet  high,  leaves 
slightly  downy,  egg-shaped,  long  and  narrow,  cut  at  the 
edges,  lower  ones  stalked.  Flowers  yellow,  florets  of  the 
circumference  very  small. 


Cryptogamia.  Felices. 

Foliaceas.  Filices. 

SCOLOPENDPIUM.  (Hart  's-tongue.) 

Generic  Character.  Seed-cases  long  and  narrow,  placed  across 
the  frond,  which  is  not  divided. 

Scolopendritjm  vulgare.  Common  Kart’ s-tongue.  (Plate 
XX.  Fig.  80.)  This  fern  is  easily  known,  as  it  has  its 
frond  undivided.  It  is  narrow,  and  sometimes  found  two 
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feet  long,  very  ornamental  in  hedges  and  banks,  and  from 
its  peculiar  form  attracting  notice.  It  makes  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  April,  and  is  erect,  except  the  apex,  which 
remains  rolled  up  for  some  time,  but  at  last  becomes  pendu- 
lous, arrives  at  maturity  early  in  October,  and  remains  green 
till  the  young  ones  again  make  their  appearance.  The  seed- 
cases  are  long,  narrow,  and  placed  across  the  leaf  in  lines 
pointing  to  the  mid  rib. 
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NOVEMBER. 

E lowering  plants  are  now  over,  or  so  nearly  that 
nothing  new  is  to  be  found ; still  the  pursuit  need  not  be 
abandoned,  as  Musci , Mosses;  Lichenes , Lichens;  and  Fungi, 
Eunguses;  may  now,  and  during  the  winter,  be  found  in 
greater  abundance  than  at  other  periods  of  the  year.  They 
may  be  discovered  at  all  seasons,  but  when  more  conspicuous 
plants  are  faded,  these  very  curious  and  interesting  families 
come  into  view.  The  botanist  should  not  only  notice  and 
examine  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  but  even  the  smallest 
plants ; for  he  will  discover  beauties  and  wonders  in  every 
investigation,  and  find  that  the  same  mighty  power  is  exerted 
in  the  formation  of  the  merest  atom  of  vegetable  life,  as  in 
the  highest  work  of  creation. 
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I shall  give  in  this  chapter  some  little  account  of  Mosses, 
but  as  there  are  two  hundred  and  ninety  species  found  in 
the  British  Isles,  I cannot  enter  into  details,  but  must  refer 
the  student  to  Dr.  Hooker's  work,  called  “Muscologia 
Britannica,”  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  this  family.  These 
curious  productions,  some  of  which  are  so  minute  that  it 
requires  a good  glass  to  see  their  construction,  are  found 
chiefly  in  damp  and  shady  places ; but  they  are  not  entirely 
confined  to  such  localities,  for  some  may  be  seen  on  thatched 
roofs,  as  Tortula  ruralis , and  T.  muralis , on  the  tops  of 
the  driest  walls.  In  dry  seasons  they  become  crisped  and 
shrivelled,  appearing  lifeless,  but  a slight  shower,  or  the 
evening  dew  will  revive  them ; even  those  that  have  been 
some  years  in  a Herbarium  have  been  revived  by  immersion 
in  water.  The  greater  number  exist,  however,  in  moist 
situations.  Boggy  and  marshy  places  abound  in  them,  and 
our  climate  being  damp  and  mild.  Great  Britain  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  these  productions.  Even  the  lofty  Scotch  mountains 
produce  many  very  rare  species.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
is  the  Bryum  alpinum , tufts  of  which  resemble  purple  velvet 
of  the  most  brilliant  colour.  The  soil  on  which  Mosses  will 
often  grow  is  very  remarkable.  One  is  found  only  on  the 
sides  of  pure  chalk  pits  in  Kent,  and  Sussex.  Some  are 
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found  on  granite ; others  on  calcareous  rocks.  One  {Funaria 
Jiygrometrica ;)  is  found  on  old  walls  and  buildings,  and  in 
dry  and  barren  soils,  but  is  sure  to  spring  up  wherever  any 
substance  has  been  burned,  particularly  where  charcoal  is 
made.  It  is  wonderfully  influenced  by  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  whence  the  specific  name  ( Hygros , a Greek  word, 
signifying  moist  or  wet).  The  stalk  of  the  seed-vessel  is 
straight  during  wet  or  damp  weather ; but  as  soon  as  the  air 
is  dry,  the  stalk  curls  up  most  curiously,  the  seed-vessel 
is  hid  beneath  the  leaves,  and  by  this  means  kept  in  a damp 
state.  Some  species  (Sjolachnum  sjphericum  and  mnioides)  are 
found  only  on  the  dung  of  animals,  and  particularly  that  of 
foxes.  Dr.  Hooker  found  Splachnum  angustatum  growing 
plentifully  on  the  foot  of  an  old  stocking,  near  the  summit 
of  Ingleborough,  Yorkshire ; the  same  species  was  observed 
also  on  the  half  decayed  hat  of  a traveller  who  had  perished 
on  Mount  St.  Bernard;  and  Captain  Parry  found  it  in  the 
bleached  skull  of  the  Musk  Ox,  in  Melville  Island.  A piece 
of  leather,  even,  will  often  be  found  clothed  with  one  of  these 
minute  plants.  The  trunks  of  trees  are  frequently  covered 
with  mosses,  especially  on  the  north  side ; they  probably 
serve  to  protect  the  bark  from  severe  cold,  and  insects  are 
often  found  in  great  numbers  beneath  this  soft  covering. 
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They,  therefore,  like  the  other  various  productions  of  nature, 
serve  more  purposes  than  one,  and  prove  to  us  how  wonder- 
ful are  all  the  works  of  their  great  and  benevolent  Author. 
Most  of  the  Mosses  are  so  minute,  that  their  investigation 
is  very  difficult ; some  are  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  their  construction  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  larger  kinds. 
A few  are  considerable  in  size,  even  reaching  the  length  of 
two  feet ; one  (Poll/ trichum  commune ) is  used  in  making 
brooms  and  hassocks ; in  Lapland  it  is  very  valuable. 
Linnaeus  says,  “ The  Laplanders  cut  out  a surface  of  this 
Moss  as  large  as  they  please,  for  a bed,  separating  it  from 
the  earth  beneath;  and  although  the  shoots  are  scarcely 
branched,  they  nevertheless  are  so  entangled  by  the  roots  as 
not  to  be  separated  from  each  other.  This  mossy  cushion 
is  very  soft  and  elastic,  not  growing  hard  by  pressure;  and 
if  a similar  portion  of  it  be  made  to  serve  as  a coverlet, 
nothing  can  be  more  warm  and  comfortable.  They  fold  their 
bed  together,  tying  it  up  into  a roll  that  it  may  be  grasped 
by  a man's  arm ; and  thus,  if  necessary,  carry  it  with  them  to 
the  place  where  they  mean  to  sleep  the  night  following.  If 
it  becomes  too  dry  and  compressed,  its  former  elasticity  is 
restored  by  a little  moisture." 

All  species  of  Mosses  have  leaves,  though  in  some  they 
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are  only  discovered  by  careful  examination ; when  they  are 
found  remarkably  varied  in  form  and  structure ; the  surface 
is  smooth,  not  hairy.  Some  do  not  possess  nerves  like  other 
leaves,  but  generally  there  is  a single  strong  one  running 
through  the  whole  length,  or  two  parallel  to  each  other. 

The  flowers,  or  parts  of  fructification,  either  spring  from 
the  extremity  of  the  stem,  as  in  those  Mosses  which  grow 
upright,  or  from  the  sides  of  the  creeping  kinds.  These 
seed-vessels,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  of  most  extraordinary 
formation ; the  organs  seem  to  be  of  two  different  kinds ; 
one  produces  a number  of  minute  granules,  which  are  con- 
sidered as  real  seeds,  and  therefore  called  the  capsule; 
the  other  is  termed  the  anther,  and  produces  a fertilizing 
substance.  The  former  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a cup  or 
box,  and  when  mature,  is  the  fruit ; it  is  open  at  the  top, 
but  covered  till  fully  ripe  by  a lid  called  operculum,  which 
is  of  various  forms,  and  at  last  falls  off.  Over  this,  in  the 
young  state,  is  what  is  termed  the  calyptra,  which  is  shaped 
like  an  extinguisher,  and  covers  the  whole  while  growing ; 
it  is  often  split  on  one  side,  as  if  to  facilitate  the  fall  when 
the  time  arrives  that  its  services  are  over.  The  mouth  of 
the  cup,  or  capsule,  is,  in  some  genera,  quite  plain  and 
naked ; in  others  furnished  with  a most  beautiful  and  curious 
b b 2 
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apparatus  of  teeth,  or  a membrane  like  a fringe.  These 
processes  are  sometimes  single,  sometimes  double.  There 
are  either  four,  eight,  sixteen,  thirty-two,  or  sixty -four  teeth, 
no  Moss  having  ever  been  found  with  an  intermediate 
number;  they  seem  as  if  placed  there  to  aid  in  discharging 
the  seed  when  it  is  ripe.  These  seeds  are  as  fine  as  dust, 
and  are  only  dispersed  in  dry  weather,  when  the  teeth  are 
spread  out ; in  a damp  state  of  the  atmosphere  they  close 
over  the  mouth  of  the  capsule,  and  the  seeds  cannot 
escape.  The  capsule,  when  ripe,  is  of  a horny  substance, 
very  variable  in  form,  oval,  round,  four-sided,  pear-shaped, 
&c.,  &c.  There  is  a small  bag  within  to  contain  the  seeds. 

Plants  in  the  order  Jungermanniacea  are  found  principally 
in  wet  ground,  near  rivulets,  on  moist  banks,  and  similar 
places,  but  are  not  entirely  confined  to  such  situations. 
They  are  also  often  met  with  amongst  Moss,  and  on  the 
decaying  stumps  of  trees.  They  differ  from  the  Musci  in 
general  appearance,  from  the  substance  being  more  trans- 
parent, and  the  leaves  being  less  like  true  leaves,  but  more 
like  scales.  The  parts  of  fructification  are  also  very  singular, 
for  when  ripe  they  split  into  four  parts,  and  discharge  the 
seed  ; this  is  only  done  when  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  or  when 
the  sun  shines  upon  them.  Before  this  occurs  the  seed- 
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vessel  is  globular.  The  seeds  have  among  them  a great 
number  of  little  thread-like  substances,  which,  when  exposed 
to  the  sun,  suddenly  contract,  and  by  that  means  cause  them 
to  fly  in  all  directions. 

This  account,  though  very  short,  will,  I hope,  excite  my 
readers  to  examine  these  very  wonderful  productions ; they 
will  be  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble,  and  find  that  the  most 
insignificant  weed  is  worthy  of  inspection,  as  being  the  work 
of  Him  who  not  only  “by  his  strength  setteth  fast  the 
mountains/'’  to  raise  our  minds  by  their  sublimity  and 
grandeur ; but  also  “ clothes  the  grass  of  the  field,”  to  fill 
our  hearts  with  love,  by  the  minute  yet  exceeding  beauty 
which  pervades  every  part. 
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DECEMBER. 

A brief  mention  of  Lichens,  Funguses,  and  Sea-weeds, 
will  form  the  last  part  of  this  branch  of  Natural  History; 
the  reader  must  refer  to  works  devoted  to  this  portion  of 
the  subject,  when  more  information  is  required. 

Lichenes.  Lichens.  The  characters  of  the  order  are  as 
follows.  Aerial  plants  (not  deriving  nourishment  from  the 
soil).  Leaves  and  stem  combined,  and  spreading  either  hori- 
zontally in  the  form  of  a lobed  irregular  plate,  or  rising  erect 
with  irregular  branches,  having  discs  or  shields  which  pro- 
duce the  seeds. 

Lichens  are  very  valuable  in  preparing  the  ground  for 
more  important  vegetables ; they  retain  much  moisture,  and 
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even  on  the  bare  rock.,  upon  which  they  are  often  fixed,,  will 
enable  a few  seeds  of  grass,  and  other  small  plants  to  grow. 
These  wither,  and  in  their  turn  afford  nourishment  to  larger 
kinds,  and  thus  a soil  is  formed  by  degrees  on  these  other- 
wise barren  spots.  They  themselves  require  no  other 
nourishment  than  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere ; so  that 
the  root  fixes  them  to  the  rock,  but  is  of  no  further  use- 
They  grow  almost  everywhere,  on  stone  and  wood,  as  well 
as  on  the  soil.  Some  few  are  eatable,  as  the  Cladonia  rangi- 
ferina , or  Rein-deer  Moss,  as  it  is  erroneously  called,  which  not 
only  forms  the  food  of  the  useful  animal  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  but  is  used  in  this  country  medicinally.  It  has 
white  stems,  looking  like  wire,  and  forming  a mass,  which  is 
seen  on  heaths  amongst  the  green  Moss.  Others  are  used  by 
the  dyer.  Various  species  appear  as  the  weather-stains  on  old 
walls,  and  many  beautiful  kinds  grow  on  rocks  and  stones. 
One  found  on  the  latter  substance,  of  a green  and  yellow 
colour,  is  the  Opegrapha  saxatilis,  or  Map  Lichen,  as  it  re- 
sembles the  marks  used  in  delineating  geographical  plans. 
These  are  nearly  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  stone,  but  others 
curl  up  curiously  at  the  edges,  and  are  of  a bright  orange, 
sulphur,  or  ashy-grey  colour,  constituting  the  genus  Par- 
melia.  Others  cover  the  trunks  of  trees  in  winter,  and  are 
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often  called  “Grey  Moss/'  but  they  are  of  the  Lichen 
family;  the  principal  is  Lichen  fastigiatus.  There  are 
several  hundred  species  of  this  order  found  in  the  British 
Isles. 

Lungi.  Funguses.  Aerial  plants.  No  leaves  or  stein,  but 
formed  of  a cap,  the  under  side  of  which  is  either  divided 
into  lamellse  (thin  plates,)  or  a substance  resembling  sponge. 

A curious  tribe  of  plants,  of  the  same  use  as  Lichens  in 
preparing  the  ground  for  larger  vegetable  productions. 
They  are  parasitic,  growing  principally  on  dead  wood, 
leaves,  and  decaying  animal  matter,  reducing  these  sub- 
stances to  dust,  and  forming  rich  soils  for  the  use  of 
other  plants,  besides  clearing  away  what  is  useless,  or  might 
be  injurious,  if  the  process  of  decay  were  very  slow. 

Some  species  are  quite  minute,  others  of  large  size.  Of 
the  former  the  Mould  on  cheese  is  an  example ; also  the 
Bust  in  wheat,  which  is  a fungus  growing  on  the  inside  of 
the  grains.  The  Dry-rot  in  wood  is  also  a species  of  this 
family.  It  is  very  destructive  to  ships,  and  the  timber  of 
houses.  A few  are  good  for  food  as  Mushrooms,  Truffles, 
and  Morels  : the  former  is  well  known ; the  two  latter  grow 
under  ground,  and  dogs  are  taught  to  hunt  for  them  by  the 
smell,  which  is  powerful.  Mhen  thoroughly  made  to  under- 
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stand  the  scent,  they  will  scratch  on  the  ground  underneath 
which  they  grow,  and  thus  bring  their  situation  to  light. 
The  Mushroom  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Toadstool  by 
the  lamellae,  or  divisions  on  the  under  side  of  the  cap 
being  pink,  when  young,  and  becoming  brown  in  an  old 
state.  There  is  an  immense  variety  of  Fungi,  many  very 
handsome  in  appearance,  being  crimson,  bright  orange,  or 
the  most  delicate  dove  colour,  and  of  all  shades.  A few 
have  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  smell,  and  may  be  dis- 
covered by  this  means  in  the  woods  where  they  grow.  In 
form  they  differ  much ; many  are  very  elegant,  being  like  a 
miniature  parasol ; others  much  thicker  and  rounder  at  the 
top ; some  appearing  to  have  no  stalk,  a mere  round  ball. 
The  interior  of  some  genera  is  divided  into  lamellae,  or  thin 
plates,  as  in  the  Mushroom ; in  others  it  has  many  pores, 
and  forms  a substance  like  sponge. 

AlGtE.  Sea-weeds.  Plants  growing  under  water,  both 
fresh  and  salt,  with  the  stem  and  leaves  combined  into  lobed 
divisions,  some  so  fine  as  to  resemble  hair. 

A few  of  the  plants  of  this  order  are  found  in  fresh  water, 
as  the  green  slimy  matter  in  ponds.  Viva  thermalis  grows 
in  hot  springs  also ; but  the  Sea-weeds  are  much  more  in- 
teresting, and  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  them.  They 
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are  often  passed  over  as  of  little  importance,  but  many  are 
distinguished  for  their  beauty  as  well  as  their  utility.  Algse 
exist  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  but  they  vary  in  different 
regions.  They  are  in  general  attached  to  various  substances, 
such  as  stones,  rocks,  shells,  &c.,  though  some  are  always 
free  and  floating.  The  usual  colour  is  olive-brown,  or 
green,  but  many  are  of  a brilliant  red,  and  others  nearly 
black.  They  differ  as  much  in  size  as  terrestrial  plants, 
some  attaining  a great  length.  The  Chorda  filum,  found 
in  bays  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  is  occasionally  thirty  or 
forty  feet  long,  often  impeding  the  passage  of  the  fisher- 
men’s boats.  An  American  species  has  been  procured 
wrhich  measured  a thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet.  They 
must  grow  with  great  rapidity,  for  rocks  that  have  been 
completely  cleared  are  found  again  covered  in  six  months, 
and  some  of  the  specimens  had  grown  six  feet  long  during 
that  period. 

From  several  species  of  Sea-weeds  Kelp  is  derived,  which 
is  of  such  use  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  soap.  They 
are  reduced  to  ashes  by  burning,  and  this  gave  formerly  to 
very  many  poor  people  an  employment,  which  was  the 
principal  means  of  support  in  the  Hebrides ; but  lately  a 
superior  kind,  procured  from  a plant  growing  on  the  coast. 
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has  been  brought  from ; Spain  and  the  demand  for  kelp  has 
much  decreased. 

Many  Sea  weeds  are  used  for  food ; the  Rhodomenia  pal- 
mata  is  called  Dulse  by  the  Scotch,  and  Dillesk  by  the 
Irish,  and  is  eaten  in  both  countries.  One  or  two  species  of 
Rorphyra  and  Diva,  are  brought  to  table  under  the  name  of 
Laver ; also  Alarm  esculenta  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name 
of  badderlocks  or  honey-ware.  In  Ireland  the  Chondrus 
crispus,  called  Irish  Moss,  is  an  article  of  food.  It  forms  a 
kind  of  blanc-mange , which  is  very  strengthening.  The 
Fucus  vesiculosus,  which  is  so  very  common  on  all  our 
coasts,  produces,  by  burning,  the  valuable  medicine  called 
Iodine,  which  can  also  be  procured  from  sea-water.  All 
Sea-weeds  are  useful  as  manure,  and  are,  therefore,  exten- 
sively gathered  for  that  purpose. 

I will  close  this  account  with  a description  of  an  easy 
method  of  preserving  Sea-weeds,  particularly  the  delicate 
kinds  ; and  a collection  nicely  preserved  and  arranged,  is  very 
interesting.  The  specimens  being  brought  home  (and  it  is 
of  no  consequence  if  they  have  shrivelled  or  become  dry,  as 
they  soon  expand  again  when  placed  in  water)  must  be  put 
one  by  one  into  a large  basin  of  clean  water.  Have  ready 
writing  paper  divided  into  pieces,  (a  quarter  of  a sheet  is  a 
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convenient  size) ; then,  when  the  weed  is  nicely  expanded, 
and  the  dirt  washed  from  it,  place  under  it  the  piece  of 
paper,  and  when  arranged  as  required,  raise  them  both  out 
of  the  water ; then  drain  off  the  wet,  and  place  them  be- 
tween two  dry  sheets  of  common  paper,  subjecting  them 
to  a slight  pressure.  The  Sea-weed  will  adhere  to  the 
paper,  causing  no  further  trouble,  and  the  specimens  may 
be  arranged  in  a book  of  blank  leaves,  the  name  being  pro- 
cured, if  possible. 

I have  thus  brought  to  a conclusion  this  brief  summary 
of  a most  interesting  study,  and  when  my  readers  have  • 
fully  mastered  its  contents,  I feel  convinced  they  will  not 
rest  satisfied,  but  eagerly  desire  to  gain  more  knowledge  on 
the  subject ; for  which  information  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consult  those  more  learned  and  elaborate  works,  which  the 
insight  they  have  now  acquired  will  enable  them  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate ; and  if  this  little  volume  assists  in 
cultivating  a taste  for  a rational,  innocent  and  ennobling 
pursuit,  its  purpose  is  completely  answered,  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  author  fully  gratified. 


Printed  by  REEVE,  BENHAM,  and  REEVE,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 
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